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Model Equipments 


Every city in the country wants a model Manual Training and Domestic Science 


Equipment. School board members and superintendents always tell with pride that “we 
have a model equipment.”’ 


These school boards and superintendents of schools who have been anxious to simplify the process of 
buying “model equipments”’ have come to us for the simple reason that the experience of forty-one years in 
the hardware business has not only taught us the meaning of the word “model” but has also taught us the 
meaning of the word “complete.” 


“Complete Equipments’ 


is the slogan we have adopted, not only because we can supply the very best standard high grade tools 
and equipments but also because your purchase from us implies the guarantee that “an expert” in all our de- 
partments has selected your goods and will only send you what is right because we cannot afford to do 
otherwise. 


We will gladly advise with you on your problems and our best judgment is at your service. Our engi- 
neers can lay out for you a “model plant” just as we have done for many boards of education, normal schools 
and high schools in every part of the country. 


Write today for our RED BOOK, which is a veritable encyclopedia for 
the School Board and Superintendent of Schools planning manual training 
departments or improvements to present equipments. 
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MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
14-16 W. Randolph St., Chicago 





School Board Journal 


Buying “cheap” and buying “economically” 


are two different things. That’s why language 
provides two different words for them.- Many a 
‘cheap buy” has proved highly extravagant and 
disappointing. 


When you buy our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


your taxpayer’s money goes as far as possible. 
They are made from the same imperishable rock 
as roofing slate, that outlives the building. 


Their non-porosity makes them easy to wash; their 
smooth surface easy to write on. They retain 
their blackness without coating or blacking. 


Will you verify these claims — in your interest? 


Natural Slate Blackboards ss: so: espa" 


Best for School Board 
Write for booklet and learn why 
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VENTILATION and SANITATION 


absolutely necessary in Schools and Public Buildings 


THE 


‘““KEENAN ” 


KIND 
Sanitary Slate Fixtures 


accomplish both 
Write for our free booklet “How to Buy, Judge and 
Install Blackboards.”’ 


Keenan Structural Slate Co, 


Suite A, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pell Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


Write for large illustrated Catalog “B” 
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THE 
Bemis Standard Bench 


RELIABLE and PRACTICAL 
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Manual Training Bench No. 15 
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RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 
Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Manual Training Benches 


DRAWING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


CATALOG FREE 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agency. 


SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 36,000 Positions Filled 30th Year 
Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 
BECAUSEIit has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 





ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peopies Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. ————__—_- 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 








Seventeen years of vigorous, virile growth; of conscientious, earnest 
effort; of steadfast purpose and high ideals is the record of the 


CONTINENTAL 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY - Bowling Green, Ky. 


The Agency for better Schools and Teachers. 





RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
We are ready to fill unexpected vacancies. Schoo! officials, wire or write us your needs. 
You will be pleased with results, and methods. L. CREGO and MRS. L. CREGO, Mgrs. 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


T. B. HANNA, A. M. Mgr. 
North Yakima, - Wash. 
Operates throughout the Northwest. 
Specializes on Manual, Commercial and other Specialists. 


Prepared to fill all classes of vacancies. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °°'’'c°” 
s. C. 
Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. Recommends to School 
Boards. . Great demand for Specialists. _ Write for ‘‘A Plan.” 





COE. Y 9B NS 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 








NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, , * moors Bese i 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


Ww. L. STOCKWELL, Presipzrt. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1908-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chicago, 413 Steinway-Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Mat: Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg. 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 











is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGENCY 

f d tell 

corceheres EVIE Scene be 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, OC. W. BARDEEN, wihdtnntdatnives N.Y. 


BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement. 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, NW. Y. VINCENT B. Fisk, Mgr’ 


SELECT YOUR TEACHERS 


DO NOT DEPEND UPON CHANCE TO BRING THE RIGHT APPLICANT, BUT 
STATE JUST WHAT YOU WANT IN A LETTER OR A WIRE TO US AND WE 
SHALL ASSIST YOU IN LOCATING JUST SUCH A TEACHER AS YOU NEED. 


WE FURNISH COMPLETE CONFIDENTIAL 
MEND. NO CHARGE FOR SERVICE 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Denver, Colorado 


For ten years the leading agency of the West. 


REPORT ON TEACHERS WE RECOM 





Ask for Bulletin 20 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any unin 

















The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES ealls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Maange 


HEADQUARTERS 
For TEACHERS of 


Manual Training 
Household Economics 
ommercial Branches 
Physical Education 
School Supervisors 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl, 
—— Established 27 Years 





THE OLD RELIABLE 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. Write us To-Day for FREE BOOKLET. WM. RUFFER, Manager 
The a Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 
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ROCKY MT. TEACHERS'A SAA 


DENVER, COLQ. 





EMPIRE BLOG. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 33 853 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He ‘has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


Established 1892. Active business in )} Minneapolis Minn. 
I [ all Northwestern States. Right Methods » 
: To . Ty ‘alle | 317 KASOTA BUILDING 
and Terms. Uses only Direct Calls from ; 
‘A l | Employers. Makes Direct Recommenda- | Spokane, WOSh, 
| tions. Send for our new Booklet. } MADISON HOTEL BLDG. 


School Beards snertsdadbsamet ef The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
for descriptive lists of superior candidates, :: :: Macheca Building, New Orleans. 


When wanting ateacher ofan industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
Wesupply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt [ndustrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 


Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 








Dewberry Sabaal ‘Agency Motto: ‘The Right Teacher 


in the Right Place.’ 
Twenty-two years’ experience. R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 
THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgt. 


OF BOSTON, {20 Boylston Street 


The TEA ql E R v EXG HAN G E Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


Operates thruout the entire West. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. . 


ESTABLISHED 18693 


Rooms 329 Raiiway Ex. Bidg., DENVER. COLO. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GAs 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


‘‘Meet Richmond at Richmond” 





This is to announce that Mr. Joshua Richmond 
of the Central Educational Bureau of St. Louis, Mo, 
will attend ‘the Richmond Convention of the 
Department of Superintendence to meet his old 





friends and make the acquaintance of new friends. 


— 


Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsi® 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The pater og) Educational Bureal’ 
BERT A. GRANT, MGA 
ST. Louis, MO 
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Has first-class vacancies now. 


Manual and Industrial Dubious: 


and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. 


Recommends on request of employer. 
cers for public and private schools, normal 
Register now for season of 1914-15. 


the State of Wisconsin. 





MADISON 
WISCONSIN 
The hn iad Cc rafts; - Physical, Commercial, 
A national Agency con- 
ducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated under the laws of, and 
operating under bonds to, 


Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 













































Roving, 


famous 


Western Branch: Spokane 





Kindergarten and 
Primary Furniture and 
Materials 


DRAWING AND ART SUPPLIES 


Raffiaand Reed, Looms, Rug Yarn, 
Macreme Cord, 
other kinds of material for Hand 
Work in schools. 


Headquarters in the West for the 
“Bradley Water Colors.’’ 





THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


207 North Michigan Avenue - ~- Chicago 
Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
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That is the 


one best 
reason why 
every com- 
mercial stu- 
dent should 


Learn Typewriting on the 


Remington 


Do you know that 42,216 Remington-mz ade 


5 
1 


machines are used for instruction purposes in the 


schools of America—many thousands more than all 
other makes of writing machines combined? Do 
you know why? 


on learning 
Typewriter. 








Because the principal demand of the 
business world is for Remington Typists. 

That is reason enough for the schools of America 
And it is the best reason on earth why every girl or 
boy who seeks a commercial education should insist 


the skilled use 


the Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


325-331 Broadway. New York 


Branches Everywhere 





School oad Journal 


Seachers fgencies. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Teachers and offi- 
and technical schools, colleges and univer- 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


Personally managed by 





and all 





Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 


“ ef ” 

‘The Spirit of Progress 
is exemplified in the 
Nation Wide Movement 
for better and more 
sanitary heating and 
ventilating of our 
schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The 
OLD DOMINION PAT- 
ENT HEATING AND 
VENTILATING  S8sYS- 
TEM I8 DAILY 
GROWING IN DB- 
MAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat 
and circulate the foul 
air in the room. 

It warms the room 
with pure fresh air 
and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the 
vitiated or foul air. 
No other system does 
this. 

It does not require a 
separate independent 
foul air flue of brick 
or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to 
set up, and easy to 
regulate. All other sys- 
tems are complicated. 


It does not clog with soot and rot out, requiring expensive experts 
to repair; other systems do. 


It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon 
suction combined with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it 
combines heater, ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air 
pipe or duct. Pipe furnished free five feet from center of heater. All other 
systems require expensive independent foul air flues or ducts, either metal, 
brick or stone. 
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SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


No. 18 South Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia 











Sanitary Steel School Furniture 






Domestic Science Table No. 32 
White Enameled inside and out 


Adjustable Frame Manual 
Training Bench 





Sani-Steel Cabinet 


No wood; No bugs; BP 
No mice; No odor 
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Steel Desks for the 
Teacher 





Steel Desks for the 
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Pupil No. 34 Table 
CODUMBIA StBEk(O  Baisneretis. 






































School Board Journal 


“QLIVER” 
SAW GUARDS 


AND == 
Safety Cylinders 


Have a most enviable repu- 
tation from coast to coast. 
You take no chances when 
you buy “OLIVER” EQUIP- 
MENT for your Manual 
Training Department. 


“OLIVER” 


Saw Tables 

Band Saws 

Hand Jointers 
Surface Planers 
Lathes 

Disk Sanders 
Boring Machines 
Universal Trimmers 
Universal Grinders 
Down Draft Forges 
Manual Training Benches 
Rapid Acting Vises 


HAVE APPROVAL OF THE MAN 
WHO WANTS A STRICTLY 
QUALITY EQUIPMENT 







































































“OLIVER” MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 




















LOS ANGELES Write for Detailed Information 
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Best in 1835 Best in 1914 


Ss 
OL cRAYO™ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


|| THE AMERICAN CRAYON CD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


PaRMENTER Crayon Co,, 
WALTHAM MASS. U.S.A. 





’ ree get NY a 
Made in a modern, clean, sanitary factory at Sandusky, Ohio, along Lake Erie’s limpid waters, where the air 
is pure and the sky is blue. 
Waltham Brand Crayons are guaranteed to be made from Chemically Pure, Germproof, Sterilized material 
and to be absolutely free from plaster of paris. : 


sunday ono §=6§ LE American Crayon Company — yWarctouse 


Waltham, Mass. 
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Classified Advertisements 


The rate of advertising per in- 
sertion under this heading is 20 
cents per line of six words. Five 
is the minimum number of lines 
accepted for one insertion. 10% 
discount on insertions of three 
months and over. 

Payable only in advance with 
order. 


Wanted. 


Man with good education, 
pearance, business ability and two or 
three thousand capital to take charge 
of branch office; large mercantile, tech- 
nical and teachers’ agency. Dependable 
proposition for right man. Give refer- 
ences and full information. Correspond- 


good ap- 


ence confidential, Address Teacher's 
Agency. % American School Board 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Western Representative. , 


A large Chicago publisher of school 
books wants a general western repre- 
sentative to begin work immediately. 
Address Box 227, % American School 


aa<l, o 
sJoard Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Publishers Representative. 


A large eastern book publishing com- 
pany wants a man to cover Wisconsin. 
Young college graduate preferred. Ad- 
dress Wisconsin, % The American 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Representative Wanted. 


An eastern manufacturer of a staple 
school article wants western represen- 
tative to work out from Chicago. Op- 
portunity excellent. Address Western 
Representative % American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH 


ON THE THEORY THAT THIS |S THE FIRST. 
This course of grammar can not well be 
used with one of the old sort. Useless and 
puzzling matter in its predecessors is not 
found here. It is remarkable that for thous- 
ands of years grammarians have followed 
each other without thinking of improving by 
taking out dead matter. 284 pages; 75c post- 
paid. Circulars on request. 
G. S. HUGHS, 
Author of “Ancient Civilizations” 
915 East 655th Street, 


and ‘‘Boken.” 
Chicago. 





SLOYD, STENCIL AND 
MANUAL TRAINING 


KNIVES| } 


R. Murphy’s Sons Gompany 


Established 
1850 


Ayer, Mass. 





SCHOOL BOARD 
LIBRARY 


The Lighting and Ventilation of 
Schools by W. L. Nida. An ex- 
periment in Top-Lighting of Class- 
rooms at River Forest, Ill. Price, 
10 cents. 





Carbon Dioxide and Ventilation 
by Glen Edwards. A few facts every 
Board Member ought to know. Price, 
5 cents. 


The Scientific Basis for Ventila- 
tion Standards by C E. A. Wins- 
low, Curator of Public Health, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 
Price, 10 cents. 


The Standardization of School Ac- 
counting andof School Statistics, 
by Henry R. M. Cook, Auditor Board 
of Education, New York, N.Y. Price, 
15 cents. 

Address 
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Patented June 30, 1903; Aug. 29, 1905; Oct. 25, 1910 
This cut one-quarter actual size 


School Board Sournal 
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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FRANK M. BRUCE, Publisher W. J. LAKE, Eastern Manager 


OFFICES 
| New York: 
| 30 East 42nd Street 
Chicago: 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


FEBRUARY, 1914 


Publication Office: 
129 Michigan Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Schoolroom Humor 


Copyright, 1914, by Wm. Geo. Bruce. Title Registered as Trade Mark 
in United States Patent Office. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at 
Milwaukee, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts 
bearing on school administration, 
architecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited. 
Unavailable material will be promptly returned. Contribu- 
tions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be 
accompanied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in 
all cases contain name and address of writer (not necessarily 
for publication) as evidence of good faith. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, One Dollar per year. Canada, 
$1.35. Foreign, $1.50. Single copies, 15 cents. We find that 
a large majority of our subscribers prefer to have the journal 
continued at the expiration of their subscription so that their 
files may not be broken. The month of expiration is stamped 
on every wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. Notice of 
discontinuance must reach our Milwaukee office at least fifteen 
days before date of expiration with full balance paid to date. 
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Fumigator. 
ECONOMICAL 
time. 


We will positivel 
satisfaction on atria 


sample and information. 












Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 








EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 


All rooms in school building 
can be fumigated at the same 


uarantee you 
order. 

Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
902 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL., and receive free 
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Address___ 


PAPER TOWELS 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


St. Paul Detroit 


TRADE MARe 





Sweeping Compound 


LIQUID SOAP 


DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., Inc. 
Windsor, Ont. 








“TANNEWITZ” 
NEW TYPE 


PROTECTED 
LATHES 


(Motor Driven) 


“Protect 
the Boys!’’ 





Either Motor or Shaft Driven. 


No Moving Shafts or Pulleys 
exposed. 


Entire Headstock Enclosed. 
No Wear and Tear on Belts. 
Neat Machine Tool Design. 


Proof Against Shavings and 
Dust. 


No Shafting on Floor. 
Let us send you Literature. 


The Tannewitz Works 


315-321 N. Front Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


































Paltridge Metal Book 
Stacks are now installed 
in the following institu- 
tions: 
University of Minnesota 
Milliard Hall 
University of Minnesota 
School of Anatomy 
State Law School 
Norman, Okla. 
Kalamazoo College 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Schurtlefi College 
Upper Alton, Il. 
Pacific University 
Forest Grove, Oregon 
State Normal School 
Chadron, Neb. 
State Normal School 
Wayne, Neb. 
State Normal School 
Peru, Neb. 
Canisius College 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Southern Col. Institute 
Albion, I) 
High School New Orleans, La. 
si es Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Bend, Ind 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Elgin, Il. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Wilmington, Ohio. 
Crestline, Ohio 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Clinton, Mo. 
Waco, Tex. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


We can do for you what 
we have done for others. 


Write today for our Booklet 


The Paltridge 


Metal Equipment Co. 
729 Monadnock Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
























































The Books You Want 


For Supplementary Reading 















Farm Life Readers 


New books that filla long felt want. They 
digaify farm life and emphasize the joys of living 
in the country. They offer a wealth of practical, 
up-to-date information in regard to scientific 
farming and provide many selections from the 
best literature which show the beauty of nature 
and the charm of country life. For grades four 
to six. Book Four, 45c; Book Five 50c. 


In the Animal World. Serl. , 232 pp. 
Edition printed in black on white paper, 42c; edition 
printed in brown on toned paper, 50c. 
A unique book with absolutely fresh material — true 
nature stories combined with reading lessons. Marginal 
illustrations of rare charm. For the third grade. 
















Stories of our Holidays . MHorsford . 118 pp. 30¢ 


A novel reader telling in simple, impressive way the 
meaning of our patriotic and civicholidays. Illustrated. 
For the second grade. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Rural School . .. ._ [ilus. 365 pp. $1.10 


By HORACE M. CULTER, Professor of Rural School Adminis- 
tration, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, and JULIA 






















M. STONE, Teacher, Model Rural School, State Normal 
School, Hays, Kansas. 
A live, vigorous, broad-minded discussion of the 
methods and management of the rural school. Full of 
information and inspiration for superintendent and 
teacher. 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


The Haliburton Readers 


, \HE author of this series knows children and their interests; 


schools and their possibilities; pedagogy and its lessons; 

nature, literature and art, and their resources in educa- 
tion. The series has individuality. Beginning with live phonics 
and vivid drama, it includes fairy and folk lore, games, stories of 
school activities, of primitive life, of nature, of child life in other 
lands, dramatizations, and a wealth of standard literature that 
appeals to the growing child. 


PRIMER. 132 pages. Illustrations in color........ 30 cents 
First READER. 142 pages. Illustrated............ mo. 
DriLt Carps to supplement work in phonics...... a 
SEcoxD READER. 176 pages. LIllustrated.......... ~~ 
THIRD READER. 232 pages. Illustrated........... 40 “ 
FourTtTH READER. 325 pages. Illustrated.......... | 





















FirtH READER. In preparation. 


BIOLOGY OF SEX 


By T. W. GALLOWAY 


Professor of Biology, James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Illinois 


This book for parents and teachers has chapters on the fol- 
lowing subjects: I. Actual Conditions; II. An Investigation; 
III. Some Principles Which Must Guide in Sex Instruction; 
IV. Reproduction and Unselfishness; V. Sex and Selfishness; 
VI. Sex in Relation to Normal Human Physical and Mental De- 
velopment; VII. Social and Moral Bearing of Sex; VIII. Time 
and Manner of Instruction; IX. Eugenics. The Problems of 


Parents. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 114 pages. 75 cents. 










D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 















A Word To 


For many years the work in reading in the schools of 


A Nashua, New Hampshire, attracted unusual attention. 
Question The answer to the oft-repeated question of visitors, 


Answered ‘How do they do it’, is The Beacon Method of Reading 
by James H. Fassett, Superintendent of the Nashua 
schools. 


This method as set forth in The New Phonics is a 


The successful effort to systematize the phonetic facts of 
New the English language so as to make learning to read 
Phonics a pleasure and not a task. The work.in the first part 


of the series is a simple phonetic preparation for read- 
ing the classic stories which follow. 


(1) Producing an auditory image of the phonograms in 
Based on’ _ the minds of children. (2) Eliminating the blend diffi- 
Four culties by tying the vowel to the initial consonant as 
Important a helper. (3) Relying upon natural phonetic elements 
Principles rather than diacritical marks in determining letter 

values. (4) Teaching unphonetic words by sight. 


The Beacon Phonetic Chart. 


The The Beacon Letter Sheets (free with chart). 

Beacon The Beacon Reading Chart. 

Method The Beacon Perception Cards (free with chart). 
Each chart alone: $2.00 net; Holder (serving in place 
of standard): $1.00 net. Set, consisting of Phonetic 


Chart, Reading Chart and Holder: $4.50 net. 


The Beacon Primer, 120 pages, illustrated in color, 35 cents. 
The Beacon First Reader, 160 pages, illustrated in color, 35 cents. 
The Beacon Second Reader, 192 pages, illustrated, 40 cents. 


FE og GINN AND COMPANY 
See 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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A NEW SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company 





EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


BY 
BAKER AND THORNDIKE 


Book One - - - - - - - - ,.40 
Book Twe-<« «+c wens @&@ 


Interest, clearness and teachableness have 
LT TS A 


been the dominant aims in preparing these books. 


Emphasis placed on the speaking and writing 
of good English. 


Special pains have been taken to make the 
books attractive in typography and illustrations. 





Reading matter carefully selected to meet the 





varied interests of children. 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE US 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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JOHN R. MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND, 
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VA Cost. complete, $575,000 


THE SCHOOLS OF RICHMOND, VA. 


By J. A. C. CHANDLER, Superintendent of Schools 


History of the School System. 

The public schoo!s of Richmond had their 
origin in an effort to provide education for in- 
digent children. The movement began with the 
establishment of the “Old Lancasterian School” 
chartered and organized in 1816. After 1834 
this school was conducted on an appropriation 
made by the City Council until near the close 
of the War between the States. 

In 1866, the City Council appropriated $4,- 
000.00 for the maintenance of the Lancasterian 
School. By June, 1869, the Council was ready 
to authorize the establishment of a system of 
publie schools, and a board of education, con- 
sisting of seven members, was appointed. For 
the term of one year, under the direction of 
Andrew Washburn (a native of Massachusetts) 
the public schools of Richmond were conducted 
in the old Lanéasterian school building and 
sunie rented rooms, at a cost of $30,000, half of 
which was appropriated by the city and the 
other half by the Freedmen’s Bureau and the 
Peabody Fund. ; 

The present school system proper began un- 
der Superintendent James H. Binford in 1870, 
and during the six years of his administration 
the enrollment in the schools increased from 
2,400 to 4,934 pupils; the number of teachers 
from 73 to 126. Under Mr. Binford’s adminis- 
tration, thirteen school buildings were con- 
structed, eight for white and five for colored 
pupils. 


The period from 1876 to 1889 saw the admin- 
istration of three superintendents: 

James H. Peay, 1876-1882; Edgar M. Gar- 
nett, 1882-1886; John B. Cary, 1886-1889. At 
the close of this period there were 9,300 chil- 
dren enrolled in the schools, out of a school 
population of 19,433, or only 48 percent. The 
school property was valued at $390,000. 

The period from 1889 to 1909 represents the 
administration of Superintendent Wm. F. Fox. 
The end of this period saw an enrollment of 
15,592 out of a school population of 23,958, with 
a total number of 396 teachers. The value of 
school property was $1,181,000. Only two ele- 
mentary schools were built during this period, 
but the splendid John Marshall High School 
which, with land, building and equipment cost 
$575,000.00, was comp'eted. By annexed terri- 
tory, however, there were brought into the city 
five small white schools and five small colored 
schools. 

A Period of Growth. 

The significant features of these two decades 
were the establishment of six kindergartens, the 
introduction of music, the introduction of 
manual training into the elementary schools, 
both white and colored and, of manual train- 
ing and domestic science into the colored 
high school, and a one-year normal train- 
ing course in both white and colored high 
schools. The first step in the establishment of 


a corps of supervisors was made by the election 
of a director of music in 1900, followed by the 
election of an assistant superintendent and, 
later, of a director of manual arts and a 
supervisor of kindergartens. At the close of 
this period the music director had four assis- 
tants and the manual training director had 
eleven special teachers in his department. This 
period also saw the introduction of night schools 
and closed with twelve teachers in the white 
night schools and four in the colored, with an en- 
rollment of 581 students. The white high school 
in this period grew from 631 enrolled to 943. It 
was a period of slow but steady growth, testify- 
ing to the energy and constructive power of a 
superintendent striving to magnify his profes- 
sion, and of a school board working under ad- 
verse circumstances, confronting the old theory 
of public schools, i. e. schools for indigents, and 
trying to inculcate the doctrine that public 
schools were established for “‘all the children.” 

With July 1, 1909, began the fifth period in 
the history of. the publie schools of Richmond. 
In this period the school enrollment has in- 
creased from 15,590 to the present enrollment 
of 20,082, and the value of school property has 
increased from $1,181,000 to $1,750,000. ‘To 
the supervisory force employed in 1909 have 
been added another assistant superintendent, a 
primary supervisor, an assistant to the super- 
intendent (manual arts), a director of physical 
education, a supervisor of domestic science, a 




































































director of penmanship, a supervisor of special 


classes and a supervisor of school gardens. 
The Present Organization. 

The city schools are administered by a school 
board of nine, who serve for three years each. 
They are elected by the City Council—three in 
April of each year. The city is divided into 
three school districts, each district being rep- 
resented by three members. ‘The school board 
is divided into three working committees, one on 
Teachers and Schools, and one on Buildings and 
Furniture, and one which approved all the ac- 
count of the first two, the Finance Committee. 
At the head of the supervisory force is the di- 
vision superintendent of Richmond, elected by 
the State Board of Education for a period of 
four years. He has two assistants, five directors, 
and five supervisors as helpers. In addition to 
these there are twenty-two principals, all of 
whom are supervisory and administrative offi- 
cers. No one of these principals has a class 
under his immediate charge. ‘The assistant su- 
perintendents, supervisors, directors and prin- 
cipals meet with the superintendent weekly for 
the discussion of matters relating to the imme- 
diate administration 
schools. 


and supervision of the 


Finance. 

The school system of Richmond is supported 
by funds appropriated out of the State ureasury, 
amounting to $82,000 a year, and by direct 
appropriation from the City Council, which for 
the school year ending June 30, 1913, amounted, 
all told, to $627,000. Of this latter 
about $242,000 was spent for buildings and 
equipment, leaving an expenditure for tuition 
ond maintenance of $470,000, the equivalent of 
ubout $23.50 for each pupil enrolled. 


amount 


The Teaching Corps. 

The teaching corps, including the assistant 
superintendents, supervisors, special teachers, 
principals, high school teachers, kindergartners 
ond night school teachers, numbers 618, of whom 
145 are colored. The average number of years 
of experience is eight. A large majority of 
the teachers have been educated in the Rich- 
mond them have graduated 
from the high school and in addition have taken 
the one-year normal course connected with the 
high school. Since the opening of the Richmond 
City Normal School, the school board requires 
for a grade teacher qualifications equivalent to 
graduation from a regular normal school. This 
applies alike to white and colored teachers. For 
high school instructors, graduation 
lege is required, 


schools - most ot 


from col- 
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teachers who were trained for elementary work 


but preference is 


and who afterwards took a college course. 











Madison School. Completed in September, 1912, at a 


is equipped for play and open-air class 


Srhool Board Journal 


The maximum salary of a grade teacher is 
$765, dependent upon professional or college 
training while the maximum salary of an ele- 
mentary teacher who does not hold a profes- 
sional or collegiate certificate is $720. It is 
worthy of note that a majority of the elemen- 
tary teachers maximum salary. 
The minimum for an elementary grade teacher 
is $405. 

The maximum for a high school teacher is 
$1,400, while the minimum is $630. Fifty per 
cent of the high school teachers receive more 
than $1,000. 

The maximum salary for principals is $2,700, 
and the minimum is $1,500. Seventy-five per 
cent of the principa!s receive from $1,825 to 
B2 250. 


SH yee 


receive the 


The salary schedule is still very low, but is a 
very decided improvement over two years ago 
when the maximum for a grade teacher was 
$585, for a high school teacher $1,000, and for 
a principal $2,200. 

The city has no system for the certification 
of teachers, as all the teachers of Virginia ob- 
tain their certificates from the State Board of 
Education. The State has five classes of cer- 
tificates, designated respectively as Collegiate, 
Professional, First, Second and Third Grades. 
No certificate is accepted in Richmond that is 
below the First Grade. 

Elementary Schools. 

There are used for elementary schools in 
Richmond nineteen buildings for white and 
twelve for colored. Within the last four years 
there have been constructed five white schools 
and one annex, at a total cost of $470,000 for 
building and equipment. One other white 
school is now in process of construction and 
will cost $95,000 for building and equipment. 
One colored school has been built at a cost of 
$38,000, for building and equipment, and one 
colored school annex is now being put up at a 
cost of $25,000 for building and equipment. Dur- 
ing four years two old buildings for white 
pupils have been condemned, but in their stead 
we have gained in the new buildings 114 school- 
rooms, and five excellent assembly halls. For 
the colored pupils have been provided fourteen 
schoolrooms and one assembly hall. The two 
buildings now in process of construction will 
give 34 additional rooms and one assembly hall. 

In each school building there is a supervising 
principal who looks after the administration 
and supervision of the building. To three of our 
six new buildings have been assigned special 
substitute teachers who, when not substituting, 
help the principal in his office work. The first 
and of elementary school have 


second years 











cost of $102,000. The roof Buchanan School. 


purposes, 





special supervision from the Primary Super- 
visor; the third, fourth and fifth years are su- 
pervised by the Second Assistant Superinten- 
dent, and the sixth and seventh years by the 
First Assistant Superintendent. Special teach- 
ers of music, penmanship, physical education, 
drawing, hand-work, sewing, domestic science, 
shop work, ete. visit the schools periodically on 
definite schedules approved by the superinten- 
dent. 

The course of study in the elementary schools 
covers seven years and contains the various sub- 
jects taught in the elementary schools in all 
parts of the country, including music, hand- 
work and drawing (for all pupils), sewing and 
domestic science (for girls), and shop work 
(for boys). The course of study in the white 
and colored schools is practically the same, ex- 
cept the work in manual arts, which is arranged 
to some extent to suit the needs of each indi- 
vidual school. 

High Schools. 

Richmond has but one high school for white 
pupils, the John Marshall High School, in 
which many of the meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A. will be held. 
The enrollment in this school has increased 
from 943 in 1909 to its present enrollment of 
1,275. Its three-year course of study was sup- 
planted in 1908 by a four-year course. 

There are in the John Marshall high school 
six distinct courses leading to graduation, 
namely, 

1. Latin Course. 

2. Modern Language Course. 

3. Scientific course. 

4. Commercial Course. 

5. Manual Arts Course for Boys. 
6. Manual Arts Course for Girls. 


In addition to the regular prescribed courses, 
pupils, with the approval of their parents, have 
an opportunity to select studies from any of the 
courses on the point system, and on comple- 
tion of the required work are given diplomas 
of graduation. This is the “elective course.” 

The Armstrong High School for colored pu- 
pils, like the Jehn Marshall High School, is 
organized on the four-year basis. There are 
three distinct courses: Academic, industrial and 
commercial. In addition to these three courses, 
pupils who will follow cooking or sewing for 
a living and who are unable on account of 
home conditions to remain in school more than 
two years, may enroll in a short industrial 
course of two years. The colored high school 
has an enrollment of 323. 





This building is used by colored pupils. It contains fourteen 
rooms and an assembly hall and cost for land, building and 


equipment, $45,000 
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Normal Schools. 

The Richmond city school district maintains 
two normal schoo!s. The Richmond City Nor- 
mal Schools (white) has twenty-six matriculates, 
is conducted in connection with a _ practice 
school, the Wm. F. Fox Elementary School. The 
first year is devoted to psychology, child study 
and methods; the first half of the second year, 
to the history of education, observation, and a 
review of elementary subjects; and the last 
half of second year, to practice teaching under 
supervisory and critic teachers. 

The Armstrong Normal School (colored) has 
a course similar to that of the white school. 
Most of the instruction is given in the Arm- 
strong High School, while the practice teach- 
ing is done in a nearby grade school, the Mon- 
roe School. The enrollment in the colored Nor- 
mal School is 30. 


Kindergartens. 

Kindergartens have grown in popularity in 
Richmond. Within four years, the number has 
increased from six to sixteen. Twelve of these 
kindergartens are conducted in the morning and 
four in the afternoon. 

The kindergartens were, up to 1912, con- 
ducted in the morning for children between 
five and seven years of age. The age of ad- 
mission in the elementary schools, as fixed by 
the Constitution of the State of Virginia, is 
seven. It has been discovered, however, that 
the formal kindergarten program is not well 
adapted to children between six and seven. Our 
effort, therefore, is to have the more formal 
kindergarten for children between five and six. 
Between six and seven we are placing them in 
afternoon kindergartens which are in charge 
of kindergartners, who have also studied pri- 
mary methods. In these as much spontaneity 
is allowed as possible. The afternoon kinder- 
gartens are really connecting classes combining 
kindergarten and primary work. So far, there 
are four of these, but if the policies of the 
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CAPITOL SQUARE, RICHMOND, VA 


School Board are carried out, eight additional 
soon will be established. 
Night Schools. 

The first night schools opened in Richmond 
in session 1890-91 with an attendance of 140 
pupils. In 1909 there were sixteen teachers 
with an enrollment of 581. At present, there 
are 85 teachers in the night schools with an 
enrollment of 2,690. Of this enrollment, 1,228 
are found in the John Marshall Night High 
School, organized in October 1911 to meet the 
needs of a great number of boys, girls and 
adults. The course of study in the night high 
school is made by the people themselves. If 
ten or more earnest persons apply for instruc- 
tion in any branch of knowledge, a course is 
offered. The work, however, consists chiefly of 
the usual academic subjects given in the first 
and second year of high school, and_ steno- 
graphy, penmanship, bookkeeping, mechanical 
drawing, machine-shop work, woodwork, house- 
hold arts, millinery, dressmaking, ete. In con- 
nection with the night high school is a Savings 
Bank Department. Reports are sent to the em 
ployers of all persons matriculated in the 
school, and if the work with the employers is 
rated satisfactorily a credit is given in the 
school. 

There are enrolled in the Elementary Night 
Schools 1,462, of whom 757 are white and 705 
colored. In connection with these elementary 
night schools, woodworking shops and domestic 
science centers are open for adults or young 
people. The growth of the night schools in the 
last four years is the most noticeable develop- 
ment in the Richmond school system, as the in- 
crease in attendance has been over 400 per cent. 

These night schools are free to boys, girls and 
adults. The salaries paid the teachers in the 
night schools will amount to $18,000 for the 
session 1913-14. 

Vacation Schools. 

In the summer of 1911 Vacation Schools were 

opened for the first time in the City of Rich- 


mond. ‘The term was for six weeks, and 255 
pupils enrolled. In the summer of 1912 there 
were enrolled 494 pupils. In the summer of 
1913 the session was made ten weeks, and the 
enrollment was 699 pupils. 

Four classes of pupils were admitted: 

1. Those who failed in the semi-annual pro 
motion in June. 


2. Those who, pursuing the groups in their 


grades, had more than completed the grade and 
desired an opportunity to complete and skip 
the work of an advanced grade. 

3. Over-age pupils who desired to make up 
back work. 

4. Children who preferred school to playing 
cn the street. 

It might be well to mention in connection 
with the vacation schools that, under the direc- 
tion of the School Board in the summer of 1913, 
a Summer Normal School of six weeks dura- 
tion was conducted for teachers of Richmond 
and vicinity, and that the vacation schools were 
used for observation and practice. 


Special Classes. 
There is much retardation in Richmond due 
te late entrance into school, sickness, absence, 
or lack of mental ability to make the grade. 
It must be remembered that Virginia has no 
compulsory education, and for that reason at- 
tendance upon school cannot be controlled. A 
study is now being made of the causes of re- 
tardation in this city. Under the Second Assis- 
tant Superintendent there is a supervisor of 
Special Classes, who is spending much time in 
examining children in the grades with the 
Binet tests. Two schools have been established, 
with sixteen pupils to each school, for the 
mentally deficient; and two schools, with twenty 
pupils to the class, for those who are backward. 
It is the policy of the Richmond School Board 
to increase the number of special classes for 
both the mentally deficient and those otherwise 
retarded. 
(Concluded on Page 63) 








































































































On the first day of October 1912, the Board 
of School Commissioners of Baltimore founded 
what is practically its own efficiency bureau 
Ly appointing the writer statistician to the 
bureau and organize 
the work as to constitute a complete bureau of 
The sta- 
tistician. was given almost a free hand in re- 


directing him to. so 
information, statistics, and research. 


gard to the character of the work to be done 
It was understood that the scope of the work 
was to be primarily local and relatedly national 
and international. The school law, as well as 
the rules of the board, make the secretary of the 
board its financial official for all matters per- 
taining thereto. 
limited to non-financial matters, but both de- 
partments have worked in co-operation so that 
no lack of desired knowledge has been felt con- 
cerning either branch. 
The Need for the Bureau. 

At ‘the date when Baltimore instituted this 
work, no such bureau, so far as we could ascer- 
tain, had been organized by any city for the 
investigation and study of its own system as a 
whole. _We could find no experience of which 
advantage might be taken. There had been, 
however, a considerable amount of research inte 
the results of school education, done almost en- 
tirely by students investigating and studying 
particular points, and for this purpose securing 
data from different cities. The statistician 
studied carefully all such sources. More help 
was had from a. study of the Russell Sage 
Foundation reports and from the suggestions 
contained in articles by Doctor J. M. Rice. 
As lon® ago as 1902, Doctor Rice recommended 
the appointment of a special assistant for work 
of this character as a necessary basis for scien- 


This bureau, therefore, was 


tific administration and sound economy in time 
and money expenditure in any school system. 
In his article, Educational Research, just re- 
ferred to, he takes the position that: 

“The people as a whole are not interested in 
pedagogy, because they do not understand it; 
and they are not in sympathy with pedagogues, 
because they do not understand their subtle 
but the people are intensely interested 
in the schools, for the support of which they 


minds; 
are willing to dip down into their pockets to 
almost any depth, with reverence and, as a 
whole, without the slightest murmur.” 

His plan was to provide the information that 
would enable the people to know what returns 
they were getting for the capital expended. 

Quoting again: 

“While the plan is simple, it entails consider- 
able labor; and in order that the work may be 
properly and systematically performed, some 
one must be designated to do it. * * * In all 
these matters the records (of test work and 
other statistics) prepared by the special assis- 
tant would be an invaluable guide in the scien- 
tific management of the schools. * * * Besides 
taking tests and tabulating results, the work of 
the special assistant would lie in endeavoring 
to account for the differences in results. * * * 
in his own locality; and it would be the duty 
of the special assistant in each city to work 
in harmony with similar assistants in other 
cities, in order to account for differences * * * 
in different localities. Under these circum- 
stances, the children could at once receive the 
benefit of every known discovery.* * * If one 
enterprising city will take the initiative, others 
will be sure to follow. * * *.” 

It seems that Doctor Rice was prophetic, and 

Note.—The employment of specialists to formulate 
accurate data as the basis for administrative action is 
the newest idea for efficiency in city schools. The 
Baltimore bureau, which is the first of its kind in the 


United States. so far as can be determined, is here 
suggestively described.—2Zditor. 





The Baltimore Bureau of Statistics and Research 


A PROGRESSIVE INNOVATION IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By EDWIN HEBDEN, Statistician 


the wonder is that the prophecy remained un- 
fulfilled for so long a time. 
The Work of the Bureau. 

The activities of the bureau may be described 
under the following topics: Information, sta- 
tistics, research, library. The statistician who 
became the director of the bureau was to gather 
and keep available for ready reference informa- 
tion and other data relating to educational leg- 
islation, administration, practice, and problems 
obtainable in this city and country and in such 
foreign countries as might be deemed desirable. 
It is to him that the Board of School Commis- 
sioners and the Board of Superintendents 
inquiries concerning educational 
practice elsewhere. He is to keep in touch with 
the best educational literature, so that the vari- 
ous matters discussed therein may he made 
available for use of the administrative officers. 
This bureau attempts to keep informed of the 
contents of the annual reports issued by other 
cities, of the courses of study and changes 
therein, of all matters pertaining to the wider 
use of the school buildings, and to inform the 
committees of the board upon request with ref- 
erence to any subject pertaining to the admin- 
istration of the schools in this and otfier cities. 
Naturally, it is the proviri¢e of this bureau to 
furnish to other cities data and information 
concerning Baltimore. Already this bureau has 
furnished the members of the School Board 
with definite data and resultant comment upon 
about ‘twenty important propositions. Reports 
have been made to them on such matters as the 
extended use of school buildings; the factors to 
be considered in determining the proper edu- 
cation of the negro, so as to enable them to 
make better provision in the schools for this 
race; upon the movement with regard to male 


passes up 


and female teachers in this and other coun- 
tries; upon the number of sub-normal children 
in our sehools and what is being done for 
them in this and other countries; a compara- 
tive study of the curricula of the leading cities; 
a critical study of the arithmetical abilities of 
the children in our own schools, which was in- 
corporated as a part of the last annual report 
of this city; and other reports of this nature. 

The director of the bureau, as statistician, 
receives all reports of a statistical nature from 
the schools, tabulates and analyzes the inform- 
ation contained therein, and brings to the atten- 
tion of the Board of Superintendents the re- 
sults compiled and the matters related thereto. 
Prior to the establishment of this bureau the 
blank forms for reports did not afford sufficient 
data for the proper study of many of the most 
important of our school problems. A complete 
set of forms has been devised whereby the pro- 
gress of pupils thru the schools can_ be 
definitely followed, the amount of retardation 
exactly known and the causes thereof. The 
forthcoming annual report will present in tabu- 
lated form this matter of retardation, repeti- 
tion, and elimination so as to show positively 
to what extent one is governed by the other. 
The causes of non-promotion, the failures, will 
become definite basic data for measuring the 
adaptability of the course of study and the ef- 
fectiveness of the methods of instruction. This 
information is not retained until the publiea- 
tion of the annual report; but is brought to the 
attention of the proper administrative officers 
promptly. 

Applying Efficiency Tests. 

The character of the research work is seen 
from the reports already mentioned above. This 
work is to cover matters pertaining more def- 
initely to the schools of this city; but the ex- 
perience of every other city available is made 
10 


use of whenever it may bear upon the propo- 
sition under consideration. One particular part 
of this work is what may be more definitely 
called efficiency work and is done by the bureay 
in co-operation with the Board of Superinten- 
dents. The good results to be derived from such 
co-operation are readily seen in the method pur- 
sued. Tests for the purpose of study are given 
by the superintendents in whatever subject may ° 
be desired. The work of the pupils is brought 
to the bureau and there studied, tabulated, 
analyzed, and the results presented with the 
frankest criticism, thus affording a real 
measurement of products. Beside the work in 
arithmetic, above referred to, this bureau has 
made tests by the use of the Hiilegas Scale for 
English composition, for arithmetic in the 
higher schools, and several other branches. The 
supérintendents have found the work of the 
bureau most helpful to them in determining the 
policy to be pursued. 

It is the intention and expectation of the 
bureau to have a zomplete reference library 
eventually. Of course, this must be a slow 
growth. This library must contain complete 
files of all topics which the bureau has to 
handle. It is hopéd to have the artic'es in all 
the periodicals received, properly-card cataloged 
by subjects and authors. ‘The bureau is grad- 
ually collecting complete reports, rules, regu- 
lations, and other data of other cities, and in- 
tends to maintain complete files for a limited 
number of the leading cities of the country and 
of those of smaller population that present cer- 
tain particular types of educational work. 

It will thus be seen that the work of this 
bureau has been and will be to keep in close 
touch with progress and achievement, strength 
and weakness in our own city and with the ex- 
perience and progress in other school systems. 
At the present time its equipment is not ade- 
quate to the work to be done. Beside the di- 
rector there is but one clerk who has charge of 
the reports of our own schools. In addition 
thereto, the services of a stenographer for part 
time are available to him. This is not a source 
of discouragement, because it is believed that 
the bureau must demonstrate its effectiveness 
and usefulness before it can expect to receive 
all that it desires. It must make for economy 
in time and expenditures in order to justify 
the increased expense involved in conducting 
the work. In this city, particularly, it is neces- 
sary to make haste slowly in the introduction of 
new ideas; but the adoption of such innovations 
generally becomes positive and permanent when 
their value and usefulness are realized. 

Co-operation with Other Cities. 

In conclusion, the Baltimore bureau recog- 
nizes the great value to be obtained from co- 
operation with similar bureaus in other cities. 
The director is glad to say that he has found 
similar officials in other cities cheerfully will- 
ing and ready to give their experience and help- 
ful suggestions. This is one of the most effec- 
tive and valuable means by which the work of 
such bureaus may become of general use. When 
we consider the amount of time lost in gather- 
ing information from the various cities of the 
country, piecemeal as it happens to be called 
for, and the amount of trouble and labor in- 
volved therein, and compare this with the pos- 
sible promptness and fullness with which such 
information may become available in a well or- 
ganized and conducted bureau of information 
and statistics, there can be little doubt as to 
the need for this department in our educational 
work and that every city will soon come to 
recognize that need and institute a similar de- 
partiment. 
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FELDEN GRADED SCHOOL (COLORED), PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY. 


As it used to be. 


The history of public education in Virginia 
proves either that “the third time’s the charm” 
or that a nation’s extremity is education’s op- 
portunity. 

On three distinct occasions, in 1796, in 1845, 
and in 1867, did the Virginia lawmakers set 
themselves seriously to the task of giving their 
State a complete system of public schools. The 
first and proudest attempt was in the hands of 
some of the most distinguished law givers ever 
produced by Virginia or any other State. 
Thomas Jefferson himself was the leader and 
the plan proposed was not unworthy of its dis- 
tinguished author. Indeed, the records show 
that this plan has been adopted generally in 
other states, tho it failed of fruition here. 

Under the circumstances mentioned it seems 
exceedingly droll that the successful effort to 
provide a public school system for Virginia 
should have been in the hands of the least dis- 
tinguished body of functionaries that ever as- 
sembled within the state’s borders, the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1867, 
“black and tan” convention. Facts, however, 
are stubborn things and the results must be ac- 
cepted as a striking proof of our modest aph- 


known as the 


orism that a nation’s extremity may be educa- 
tion’s opportunity. 

Jefferson’s scheme of public instruction was 
truly that of a master mind and is still so 
accepted by thinkers and writers. It became 
part of the publie school system of Virginia 
one hundred and ten years after it was pro- 
posed, namely, in 1906, and the readers of this 
article will observe how frequently I refer to 
1906. Jefferson’s scheme provided for elemen- 
tary and high schools, for higher institufions 
of arts, sciences and manual technique; then 
he supposed that the whole State would take an 
interest in the youths of brightest promise, and 
for them he planned the University of Virginia, 
close by the side of Monticello itself. Jeffer- 
son’s thought of education made it the great 
means of “promoting public happiness” and he 
wished most of all that his beloved Virginia 
might provide a liberal training “without re- 
gard to wealth, birth or other accidental con- 
ditions or circumstance” for those who were 
“to reeeive and guard the sacred deposit of 
the rights and liberties of their fellow citizens.” 
This plan was defeated by a local option fea- 
e which left the inauguration of the sys- 
tem in each county to the justices of the coun- 
ty court, men of prominence and comfortable 


fortunes who for the most part proved unsym- 
pathetie. 


FELDEN GRADED SCHOOL (COLORED), PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY. 


As it is now. The new structure was built during the school year 1912-13 at a 
cost of $1,250, $300 of which came from private subscriptions. 


VIRGINIA’S PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


By R. C. STEARNES, State Superintendent of Schools 


The Second State Wide Effort. 

The intermediate effort to establish a sys- 
tem of public schools occurred in 1845 and 
was part of the great educational revival which 
swept over the United States between 1835 and 
1860. Our law of 1845 miscarried thru an- 
other feature of local initiative which required 
the affirmative ballots of two-thirds of the 
voters of a county before the law could be- 
come effective in that county. So far as I can 
learn only Norfolk county in 1845 and Norfolk 
city in 1857 profited by the provisions of the 
general and special acts of 1845 and subsequent 
ante-bellum years. Three or four counties in 
what is now West Virginia had public school 
systems before the Civil War and special acts 
were passed for certain Virginia counties other 
than those named, but Norfolk county and city 
hold the ante-bellum record with the claim of a 
quasi public system in the city of Petersburg. 

The year 1796 was also distinguished by the 
establishment of the permanent state school 
fund known as the Literary Fund. Little by 
little has this fund grown, largely from fines 
and escheats, until it now amounts to $2,604,- 
610.36, and yields an annual income of more 
than $80,000.00. Prior to 1870, this income was 
devoted to the education of indigent children 
who, it seems, were entered in private subscrip- 
tion schools at the rate of four cents for each 
day of actual attendance. The period of actual 
attendance averaged fifty odd days each year. 
In some parts of the State many received free 
instruction at the charge of this fund for “poor 
and indigent” children; in other secticens pride 
and class antagonism created insurmountable 
barriers. 

The State Superintendent has in his office an 
interesting apportionment of the Literary Fund 
made in 1854 which shows that $60,336.18 was 
distributed for the education of approximately 
26,000 white children. In 1836, 17,081 poor 
children were educated at public expense, but in 
1860 it is stated that $136,589.50 was expended 
in this way to the benefit of over 49,000 chil- 
dren for an average schooling of 53 days per 
annum and the record also declares that “in 
addition $40,056.11 was expended for tuition in 
free schools in six counties and one town.” The 
record of 1860 appears the more significant 
when it is known that under the first year of 
regular public-school work (1871) only 92,534 
white children were enrolled and the year’s ex- 
penditure for white schools alone did not ex- 
ceed $425,000.00. 

The writer does not regard the Virginia ante- 
bellum system of private schools, under wonder- 


fully able teachers in many instances, with the 
addendum of a public fund to aid poor chil- 
dren as an absolute failure by any means. That 
system developed many great men from pov- 
erty’s dread ranks as well as among the rich 
White illiteracy in Virginia in 1860 was 15.84 
per cent; after thirty years of effort under the 
public-school system it was still as high as 11.3 
per cent in 1900. Under all of the circum- 
stances surrounding each case it may gravely 
be questioned which is the more creditable rec- 
ord. 
After the War. 

Virginia’s third attempt to have a school sys- 
tem proved successful, as has been stated, tho 
it was proposed in the darkest hour of her his- 
tory. Just how dark the hour was in reality 
few will ever know. An _ unwillingness to 
blame others and a proud disinclination to ery 
out against the decrees of fate,—a principle so 
nobly illustrated in the character of General 
Lee,—was the distinguishing heritage and 
training of her people. Her greatest heroes 
made light of personal privation in a way that 
might form the basis of many a quaint story. 
Virginia had been overwhelmed and stripped 
by such a devastating war that General Philip 
H. Sheridan, an eye witness and surely a com- 
petent one, advised even so hardy a forager as 
the crow to carry its rations in case it should 
seek flight over the Shenandoah Valley, one of 
the garden spots not only of Virginia but also 
of the whole earth. Yet in her woe Virginia took 
up again the burden of educating all her free 
children, both rich and poor, and, this time, 
both white and black. It is true that for thirty 
years following she did not educate the negro 
children as well in many instances as they had 
previously been educated under the institution 
of slavery, but she spent some twelve or fifteen 
millions of dollars in making the experiment 
and, without regret for losses, thanks God that 
she may believe she has finally found the right 
method. 

The school svstem which Virginia adopted 
in 1871 was the American public school system. 
Unfortunately the high-school feature of this 
omitted until 1906. Following 
1871 schools began to flourish at once in many 
of the cities and towns, and even during the 
eighties there were city systems in Virginia 
which won expressions of approval from com- 
petent critics from other states and countries. 
But, in the majority of rural districts and-in 
emall towns the public schools were esteemed to 
be fit for poor and indigent children only. Short 
many of 


system was 


sessions and low-salaried teachers, 
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a cost 
whom were very incompetent, tell the story. 
The educational reformer found in that day 
conditions very similar to those which 
fronted Horace Mann in Massachusetts when 
he set himself to the high task of restoring the 
good old custom of having the rich and the 
poor educated together and to that end desired 
to make the public schools as good as schools 
could be made so that the rich and the poor 
might not necessarily be coincident with the 
educated and the ignorant.” The two 
were not fifty years apart and affords in the 
parallel of identical problems a striking proof 
which teaches once again that every state and 
section and latitude of the Union are closely 
akin and most remarkably alike in the ultimate 
analysis. 


con- 


scenes 


The Awakening of 1906. 

Vixginia’s progress in the early development 
of her school system may be described as “slow 
and steady” but it is safe to affirm that the 
thought of educating all of the people and of 
doing this well never took deep root in the 
mind and purpose of the people until after 
what is known as the May Campaign of 1905. 
That was a campaign conducted under the 
joint efforts of the Department of Public In 
struction and the Co-operative Education Com- 
mission (now Association). The press of the 
State was called into service; the ablest teach- 
ers and professional men were used as speakers; 
the division superintendents, trustees and 
teachers assembled the people and made all of 
the local arrangements. The result was a great 
school rally in every county of the State dur- 
ing that “Merry Month of May,” and Virginia 
citizenship awoke to realize that the public 
school was after all no foreign importation nor 
a foreign body of any kind, but was in fact the 


County 


SCHOOL. 
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HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 


: Along with this up-to-date high school has come road improvement The 
during the school year structure was built in the year 1910-11 in Hamilton District, Cumber 
land County at a cost of $5,600, of which $2,500, came 


very expression of our social existence and the 
center of community life. Since 1906 the high- 
school movement has sprung up, introducing a 
new class of schools in our rural life, and the 
progressive program has been supreme. By 
the progressive program J] mean consolidation 
of schools, adequate supervision, a State system 
of certificating teachers, greater facilities for 
training teachers, an organized teaching force, 
proper school buildings, sanitary surroundings, 
ample grounds, medical inspection, demonstra- 
tion work, school fairs, yocational studies, and 
domestic science, to which must now be added 
special State aid for remote or destitute local- 
ities. 

It is a pleasure to report that the people of 
the State seem willing to finance such a pro- 
gram as quickly and completely 
Virginia started her school system with an an- 
nual expenditure of $545,000.00. In the next 
ten years this annual expenditure was doubled, 
but unfortunately twenty-five years had to roll 
their weary length along before there was 
another re-duplication of the annual revenue. 
This brings us to 1905, just before the progres: 
sive movement began. 


as possible. 


The revenue then was 
$2,244,714.35, and only five years were needed 
to enable the schools to double the third time. 
The revenue in 1910 was $4,537,676.59, 
that in 1913, $5,973,343.00. 
The Salary Problem and the Teachers. 
Some brethren from the wealthy Northern 
and Western states may wonder how Virginia 


and 


manages to have good schools even on the pres- 
ent revenue which to them must appear wretch- 
edly meager. I reply: we do not have good 
school work everywhere, and much that we do 
have is the result of pioneer work in introduc- 
ing “Home Economies.” We soon learned that 
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in Virginia we could command the services of 
a high grade of home talent at very low cost. 
This is the secret spring in our great scheme 
of economy, our original phase of “Home Eeo- 
nomics,” as we call it. Mere words could never 
express the credit due to talented, cultured Vir- 
ginia women for their labors of love on behalf 
of Virginia children. Was there ever so much 
work for such little pay ? 

Appreciation on account of the work .accom- 
plished by the teachers was never wanting, and 
the State tried to show it by paying better sal- 
aries as soon as prosperity began to smile. Since 
1900 the amount paid annually to teachers has 
increased 131 per cent and the pay roll of teach- 
ers now exceeds the entire cost of the school sys- 
tem in 1900 by one and one half millions of 
dollars. Best of all is the fact that the people 
are keenly alive to the need of further and 
larger increases in teachers’ salaries. 

An exhibit of the teaching force may prove 
interesting in this connection. There are 2,230 
college graduates teaching in the State, 1,283 
normal school graduates, 606 graduates of nor- 
mal training departments in high schools, 3,066 
teachers who hold first grade certificates or are 
high school graduates, 2,277 who hold second 
grade certificates, and 1,555 third grade and 
emergency teachers. More than half of those 
who hold first grade certificates are reported as 
having finished as much as one year of college 
work, 

During the past eight years the number of 
high schools in Virginia has increased from 74 


to 491, and their enrollment from 6,000 to 
20,244. Advancing pari passu with the high 
school movement, consolidation has. dis- 


tinguished our school life of the same period. 
In 1906 we had approximately 6,100 one-room 
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in 1908 at a cost of $7,500, did not suffice for this 


and a $5,000 auditorium is now being added. 
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and 770 two-room schoolhouses, and there were 
450 buildings having three rooms or more. The 
corresponding figures for 1913 were 4,829 one- 
room and 967 two-room schoolhouses, besides 
899 buildings having three rooms or more. 


Promoting Local Expenditures. 

Formerly the permanent literary fund was 
invested in State bonds. A law enacted in 1906 
provided for lending the money to school dis- 
tricts on new buildings. A sum aggregating 
$1,036,540.50 has been loaned in this way, of 
which amount $253,257.42 has been repaid. Thus 
the Literary Fund is securely invested at a bet- 
ter rate of interest and the school boards are en- 
abled to borrow money at 4 and 5 per cent. In 
1906 the State also adopted the poliey of grant- 
ing special appropriations to high and graded 
schools whose curricula and _ buildings con- 
formed to certain requirements. The amounts 
are not large, but serve to stimulate so effec- 
tively that every one dollar of State money 
thus expended means a local expenditure of 
trom five to fifteen dollars. The ten year loans 
from the Literary Fund provide an available 
source of revenue to cover one-half of the cost 
of good school buildings, and patrons not in- 
frequently subscribe the other half from their 
private means. 

In eleven of the high schools there are agri- 
cultural departments supported by State appro- 
priations of $3,000.00 each, and in twenty-two 
other high schools normal training departments 
have been introduced supported by State appro- 
priations of $720.00 each. 

The Schools for Colored Children. 

Up to this point I have confined my atten- 
tion almost exclusively to schools for white 
children and regret even now that I can not 
conclude by writing of white schools alone, re- 
serving all mention of the exceedingly interest- 
ing developments among the colored people to a 
special paper devoted entirely to that branch of 
our work. 

As I have already indicated, the early efforts 
among colored people were not successful. The 
negroes demanded teachers of their own color 
and in rural life especially the picture was that 
of the blind leading the blind. General S. C. 
Armstrong struck the keynote when he declared 
in 1872 that “the temporal salvation of the col- 
ored race for some time to come was to be won 
cut of the ground,” and added that “skillful 
agriculturists and mechanics were needed rather 
than poets and orators.” This idea did not 
take root in the school system until recent 
years. Many of the graduates of Hampton In- 
stitute itself relapsed at first into the habit of 
teaching book studies alone and of leaving the 
great volume of nature unopened. Quite re- 
cently, however, thru assistance granted by the 
General Edueation Board and the Jeanes and 
Slater Funds we have been able to employ a 
State Supervisor of negro schools and a num- 
ber of supervising industrial teachers. During 
the session 1912-13 there were 23 supervising 
industrial teachers laboring in 25 counties. Out 
of 591 negro schools in these counties, 417 were 
visited regularly, and a total of 2,853 visits by 
supervising industrial teachers was recorded; 
189 colored schools extended the term an aver- 
age of one month; twenty new buildings were 
erected at a cost of $23,808.00, and 15 were en- 
larged at. a cost of $2,212.09; forty buildings 
were painted and eighty-one white-washed; 102 
Sanitary out-houses were built; 317 of these 
schools used individual drinking cups; there 
were 428 improvement leagues connected with 
them, which raised in cash the sum of $22,- 
655.80 for new buildings, extending terms, pro- 
viding better equipment, and making improve- 
ments. This does not include labor or material 
provided free of cost. The whole cost of the 
Salaries and expenses of the supervising teach- 
ers was less than $10,000.00, which makes it ap- 
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HIGH SCHOOL (WHITE), LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Built during the school year 1911-12; cost $147,113.04; 24 rooms; size of lot one and two-sevenths acres. 


pear that they brought into the school funds 
from private contributions more than twice the 
amount expended upon their salaries and ex- 
penses. 

The figures which I have given tell of a new 
hope which has sprung up in the breast of the 
colored man and of a new and better feeling 
in his heart both towards his own destiny and 
towards the leaders of the dominant race into 
whose hands that destiny has been committed. 
I am permitted by Mr. Jackson Davis, State 
Supervisor of Colored Schools, to quote from 
an article recently published in the Hampton 
Bulletin in which he writes of a school improve- 
ment meeting held in one of the Virginia coun- 
ties. Mr. Davis says: 

““At another meeting, where the school was 
maintained in a room rented from some secret 
crder, we presented the needs to the colored 
people and told them we would provide another 
teacher if they would erect the schoolhouse. 
They readily accepted this proposition und each 
man told what he would do. As each spoke the 
turn came to old “Uncle” Washington Baylor, 
some eighty years of age, who arose with all 
the dignity of the older generation to which he 
belongs .and, in his own peculiar words and 
manner, expressed his pleasure at living to see 
such a glad day for his people. He finally 
turned to the superintendent and said: ‘Mr. 
Washington, you has done turn’ de kivers down 
and woke us up.’ The whole*scene put me in 
mind of the thanksgiving of St. Simeon of old: 
‘Lord, now lettest thou-thy servant depart in 
peace, for ahine eyes have seen thy salvation,’ ” 

Better Colored Teachers Needed. 

One of the greatest needs of the colored 
schools just at this time is a better supply of 
teachers, and the State Department of Public 
Instruction is planning to relieve itself of the 
necessity of issuing emergency certificates to 
colored teachers. The plan in view is a simple 
one, and I hope that it will be as effective as 
it is simple. It may be described in a sentence 
or two by saying that we purpose developing a 
number of industrial high schools in which at- 
tention will be paid to the training of teachers. 
We shall issue teachers’ certificates to the grad- 
uates of these colored high schools and believe 
that our plan in the course of five or ten years 
will give us an adequate supply of good teachers 
for the elementary colored schools. 


May I be permitted to close this account of 
the Virginia school system by passing from 
any further consideration of what the system 
has accomplished and speaking directly of the 
system itself? 

The Present School Organization. 

The State Board of Education consists of the 
Governor of the State, the Attorney-General 
and six “experienced educators,” as the Con- 
stitution expresses it. Three of the educators 
are chosen by the Senate from members of the 
faculties of the State institutions of higher 
learning, nominated respectively by the trus- 
tees of those institutions. Six institutions par- 
ticipate, each nominating one member of its 
faculty. The fourth educational member of the 
foard, is the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction who is elected by the people. The 
Board thus constituted selects and associates 
with itself two division superintendents of 
schools—one from a county and the other from 
a city. The State Board of Education, subject 
to confirmation by the Senate, appoints all di- 
vision superintendents, both for cities and 
counties, and is granted by the Constitution 
“the power to make all needful rules and regu- 
lations for the management and conduct of the 
schools, which, when published and distributed, 
shall have the force and effect of law, subject 
to the authority of the General Assembly to 
revise, amend or repeal them.” 

The local administration of the schools is 
placed by the law in the hands of a district 
school board. A district in Virginia is a di- 
vision of the county corresponding usually with 
the magisterial district in boundaries. .A small 
district may contain only five or six schools, 
whilé the larger ones have as many as fifty 
schools. Each district school board is com- 
posed of three members who are chosen by a 
“school trustee electoral board,” composed of 
the division superintendent, the Cemmon- 
wealth’s Attorney, and a third member appoint- 
ed by the judge of the circuit court. The law 
provides that any five, or more, interested 
heads of families who are aggrieved by any 
action of the district school board may appeal 
to the school trustee electoral board, but no 
appeal lies from the school trustee electoral 


board to the State Superintendent or to the 


State Board of Education. All matters of local 


(Concluded on Page ¢7 ) 
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Department of Superintendence 


The winter meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, of which the Department of 
Superintendence forms the nucleus, around 
which an increasing number of highly special- 
ized professional organizations cluster, will be 
held in Richmond, Va., February 24-25-26-27. 

The meetings of the several associations and 
departments will be held in the John Marshall 
High School, the Jefferson Hotel and a number 
of halls in the immediate business center of the 
city. The Jefferson will be the official head- 
quarters of the meeting, where the Secretary’s 
office will be located. The Murphy Hotel will 
be the headquarters for the 
hibits. Arrangements have been made so that 
exhibitors will have better conveniences than 
have heretofore been offered them. 

A committee of 25 citizens is in charge of 
local arrangements. A!l correspondence relat- 
ing to local matters in connection with the 
meeting should be directed to Mr. Joseph H. 
Saunders, chairman. Much time will be saved 
if persons desiring hotel reservations will cor- 


commercial ex- 


respond direct'y with him. 


Railway Rates. 

Irom the correspondence received by Secre- 
tary D. W. Springer, it looks as if the meeting 
at Richmond would be a very large one. While 
if is true that no great reduction in railroad 
rates has been secured as compared with the 
olden days when regular rates for travel were 
three cents a mile, and a fare and one-half for 
the round trip meant two cents a mile, it is 
true that the association has secured concessions 
from the railway passenger associations which 
are assgood as are given to any organization to- 
day. From every passenger association, except 


AN INVITATION TO SCHOOL 


National Education 
Association 


Department of Superintendence 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9, 1914 
School Board Journal, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 

Permit me to call the 
attention of your readers to 
the significance of the pro- 
gram for the next meeting 
of the Department of Su- 
perintendence and to urge 
upon their attention the 
opportunity there will be 


for floor discussions of subjects which are of 
the most vital, pressing interest. 


in addition to other 
topics, empi:asizes the topics bearing upon 
the curriculum. and upon conditions of ad- 


The program, 


the extreme west, round-trip tickets may be pur- 
chased at rates varying in the different asso- 
cations from one and one-half cents a mile to 
two cents a mile. No certificate conditions have 
been attached to this open rate, so that every 
one will know in advance what his ticket will 
cost. 

In some cases, party rates can be secured 
which will enable ten or more who may de- 
sire to go together to secure a still lower rate, 
and from some sections of the country mid- 
winter rates may be secured to some nearby 
southern point which it will be to the advantage 
of members to look into. An early conference 
with the local ticket agent may be the means 
of saving money. 


Preliminary Program. 

President—Ben Blewett, Superintendent of 
public schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-President—W. E. Ranger, state commis- 
sioner of schools, Providence, R. I.; A. S. Cook, 
superintendent of Baltimore County, Towson, 
Md. 

Secretary—Anna E. Logan, Ohio State Normal 
Sthool, Oxford, O.’ 

Tuesday, February 24, 8:06 p. m. 

Welcome—Hon. George Ainslee, Mayor of Rich- 
mond. J. A. CC, Chandler, superintendent of 
schools, 

Response—James M. 
school, Trenton, N. J. 

Education and _ Social 
Devine, New York, N. Y. 

Announcement of National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, George Platt Knox, assistant 
superintendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wednesday, February 25, 9:30 a. m, 

Fundamental Distinctions Between Liberal and 
Vocational Education—Commissioner David Sned- 
den, Boston, Mass.; Prof. William C. Bagley, 
Urbana, IIl. 


Green, State Normal 


Economy—Edward _ T. 


2 00 p.m. 
Part Time, Continuation, Shop and Trade Schools 





PRESIDENT BEN BLEWETT 


Department of Superintendence 


will be sure to result 
thought and clearing of notions on these 
fundamental questions. 

Sincerely yours, 


BEN BLEWETT, President. 


—Supt. R. J. 


Condon, Cincinnati, O.; 
P. Hughes, McComb, Miss.; F. W. Thomas, A, 
T. and S. F. Ry., Topeka, Kans.; Lewis Gustaf- 
son, St. Louis, Mo. 


Supt. H. 


S:00 p.m. 


Some Conditions of Rural Schools and Sugges- 
tions for Their Improvement, Presented by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

Hopeful Experiments, Mabel Carney, Normal, 
Ill.; Supt. Josephine C. Preston, Olympia, Wash.; 
Susie V. Powell, Jackson, Miss.; Supt. Cora Wil- 
son Stewart, Moorhead, Ky. 

Thursday, February 26, 9:30 a.m. 

The Foundations of Educational Achievement— 
Edward L. Thorndike, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Report of Committee on Economy of Time in 
Education, H. B. Wilson, superintendent of 
schools, Topeka, Kans.; J. F. Hosic, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. A. Jessup, Iowa City, Ia. 

11:45 a.m. 

Annual Business Meeting. 

2:00 p. m. 
Round Tables. 

{ (a) State and County’ Superintendents, 
Chairman Augustus L. Downing, first assistant 
commissioner of education, Albany, N. Y. 

1 (b) Cities over 300,000, Chairman Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

{ (ec) Cities 25,000 to 390,000, Chairman Ernest 
O. Holland, superintendent of schools, Louisville, 
Ky. 

{ Differentiation in Course of Study in the 
Upper Grades. 

{ Retardation and its Causes, and How to Re- 
duce it. 

{ Salaries of Teachers and Enforcement of the 
Merit System. 

The School as an Organizing Medium for 
Social Progress and Community Life. 

(d) Cities under 25,000, Chairman Eli BE. 
Bass, Superintendent of schools, Greenville, Miss. 

How Shall the Superintendent Measure His 
Own Efficiency? William McKendree Vance, 
superintendent of schools, Delaware, O. 

Testing Grade Teachers for Efficiency, Edwin 
D. Pusey, superintendent of schools, Goldsboro, 
N. C. 

(Concluded on Page 53) 


OFFICIALS 


ministration of rural 
schools. In making up the 
program, I corresponded 
with all portions of the 
country and found that the 
livest interest was centered 
in these topics. 


It will be observed that 
the program has been 
arranged so as to give 
ample opportunity for five 
minute discussions. If men 
and women who have made 
serious study of these ques- 
tions will participate in the 
discussions, the meeting 
in stimulation to 
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POLITICS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By STRATTON D. BROOKS, President, University of Oklahoma 


In one sense the public schools never will be 
freed from political control because they are 
paid for and belong to the people. This con- 
trol is exercised as in all other departments of 
government by appointed or elected officials and 
the placing of any one in an official position is 
a political action. Considered as a function of 
government the selection of school boards, state 
and county superintendents by election, and 
the selection of superintendents, principals and 
teachers by appointment, does not ditfer from 
the election or appointment of other servants of 
the people. No advocate of making the schools 
free from politics is so radical as to suggest 
removing them from the control of the people 
themselves. 

As a matter of fact the people manage the 
schools better than they do any other depart- 
ment of publie service. When one considers the 
conditions that are reported to exist in many of 
these departments, one must wonder that the 
schools have been so cleanly and so capably 
managed by the officials selected to administer 
them. In every tax budget the amount appro- 
priated for education is the largest single item. 
In many communities the school tax is more 
than half the whole expenditure for local pur- 
poses. The expenditures for public education 
thruout the nation each year total so many 
millions that it is difficult to comprehend, (es- 
pecially so for school teachers whose insufficient 
salaries compel them to spend a life time count- 
ing pennies). There is no other tax that is 
voted so freely, or in such large amounts. 

Most Honest Branch of Government. 

There is no other department of govern- 
ment in which there are so few checks against 
dishonesty, and mark this, there is none in 
which there is so little seandal, so little misap- 
propriation of funds, so little malfeasance in 
office, as in the public schools. The trail of the 
grafter is so seldom found in educational ser- 

vice that a single case of proven dishonesty by 

2 superintendent of schools will attract more 

attention and arouse greater contempt for the 

criminal than a hundred cases of wayward 
aldermen waxing fat on sewer contracts. Think 

of the thousands of school officials and the mil- 

lions of money that they handle, and then con- 

cratulate yourself upon the good sense of the 
clectorate that has selected men and women 
who have with such honesty and integrity ad- 
ministered the trust that has been placed upon 
them. 
Nor when we consider efliciency have we cause 
to complain. It is unnecessary to call to the 
attention of teachers the progress that educa- 
tion has made in the last generation. Every 
one of you know that it takes every ounce of 
energy, every minute of time, every dollar. of 
income, to keep abreast of the new demands 
that are annually made upon those who teach, 
heeause the schools each year are better than 
they were in the year before. In what other de- 
partment of public service has greater progress 
been shown in the last decade? It would be 
difficult to demonstrate that county officers, for 
example, are more efficient than they were a 
generation ago; yet what man at all conversant 
With the real facts of education can question 
the marvelous improvement made in that time. 
In spite of all the carping criticism that one 
may hear the facts are that tho they still 
have faults the schools are becoming daily more 
efficient. 


Ve Nowhere has the problem of Politics and 
Education been treated so clearly and suggestively as 
im resident's Address to the Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association, December 29, 1913 Not only 
Schoo! board members but superintendents and teach 
ers | find the paper of interest and personal appli 
fatior Editor. 


Using the term polities, then, in its broadest 
sense as indicating the control of the schools by 
ineans of the regular machinery of government, 
there is every reason to congratulate the Amer- 
ican people upon the success of democracy. 

It is clear, therefore, that he who seeks to 
free the schools from polities has not in mind 
the general situation but a specific one. He 
does not doubt the wisdom of the people in its 
inethods of school control, but speaks rather 
of polities in another sense. 


Politics a Term of Reproach. 

Outside of school affairs the conduct of public 
service has been such that the term politician 
has become one of at least mild reproach. In 
various forms and in various places the dubious 
methods of professional politicians have reached 
the school and it is these doubtful and devious 
ways that we mean to exclude when we wish to 
free the schools of polities. 

Politics in this sense means the management 
of public affairs for partisan or personal in- 
terests. When and how do these personal and 
partisan political interests invade the schools 
and why do we protest against their presence 
more aggressively than we do against their pres- 
ence elsewhere. Why may we approve and even 
participate in the election of a county treas- 
urer, for example, for personal or party ad- 
vantage, and not with equal freedom elect a 
superintendent of schools for the same reasons 
and by the same means. 

The first and the greatest reason is that ineffi- 
cient service in a school more vitally affects the 
community welfare than does inefficiency else- 
where. The mayor of a city may allow his 
political henchmen to daudle away their time 
in cleaning the streets with no more serious re- 
sults than the blowing of sand in the citizens’ 
eyes and the increase of the tax rate. The 
sewer that is not completed this year remains 
to be done next. But the work that a teacher 
fails to do this year cannot be made up next. 
The precious years of youth come but once to 
each child. The year that is wasted under the 
tutelage of a second cousin to the alderman’s 
aunt, can never be retrieved. 

How few are the school years of a child and 
how precious! How important is it that every 
advantage possible be provided for him that he 
may become a better and a stronger citizen. 
And how dangerous to the community and to 
the very essence of democracy will be any con- 
dition that makes our citizens less fit for their 
final responsibility than they may be made. 


Should Perfect the Schools. 

In this age it is particularly important that 
the schools be protected from the lazy, the in- 
efficient, the ignorant, the unlearned or the 
vicious teacher. Whoever views with intelligence 
the signs of the times observes that everywhere 
the Anglo Saxon race is taking a more active 
part in the governing of themselves. Twenty 
years ago millions of men voted the party 
ticket because it was the party ticket. To- 
day, millions of men and millions of wo- 
men, are thinking, discussing, deciding and 
when they vote it is for the purpose of improv- 
ing the conditions under which they live. The 
desire to have the party to which they have in 
the past vowed allegiance win, is becoming 
weaker and weaker, while the desire to improve 
covernment is growing stronger and stronger. 
The initiative and referendum are in their in 
fancy, but even their initial operations have 
demanded from wmillions of voters a more 
thoughtful consideration of important govern 
inental policies than ever before. In the next 
generation the intelligent performance of the 
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cuties of citizenship will require a greater abil- 
ity to think clearly than has hitherto been 
demanded. With such a condition confronting 
us, who of us interested in the publie schools 
can stand idly by and allow personal or partisan 
polities to destroy the efficiency of instruetion 
in a single schoolroom. 

But how does politics, bad politics, damage 
the schoo!? Mainly and most important, by al- 
lowing personal advantage to be considered be- 
fore the public welfare; particularly and specifi- 
cally by allowing the appointment of teachers to 
be made on the basis of relationship or frieud- 
ship or residence or sympathy or in exchange 
for business, or political support instead of on 
the sole basis of superior fitness in training, 
in experience, in ability, in scholarship, and in 
character. In some states the members of the 
school board may not appoint their own rela- 
tives, but many crimes have keen committed by 
the appointment of relatives of friends or of 
political associates or of prominent and influen- 
tial citizens. Is there a teacher here who does 
not know another teacher who could not hold 
the position he or she now oecupies if it were 
not for the influence of some one not interested 
in the welfare of the schools? Aye, I even 
venture to say that there are teachers here who 
are honest enough with themselves to know that 
they have secured positions or increases in sal- 
ary for reasons other than their real merits. 


Teachers’ Appointments. 

And what is the effect of this on other 
teachers. Does it not tend to make a teacher 
discontented, to lower her ideals and give her a 
sordid conception of life to know that other 
teachers of inferior ability have been given a 
rank and salary above her because of political 
influence? And when the sweet confidence of 
enthusiastic and idealistic youth is thus re- 
placed, what effect may we expect it to have 
upon the character and equality of the citizen- 
ship of the pupils in the school and how great 
a loss does the community ultimately suffer? 

There is no possibility of maintaining good 
schools unless the appointment of teachers is 
based upon a professional instead of upon a per- 
sonal or a political basis. And yet, there are 
cities in which nearly every citizen will boast of 
having the best schools in the state tho there 
is searcely a teacher in the service not placed 
there by pull. A good schoo! is not possible 
under such conditions. There never has been 
one and there never will be one. The only sav- 
ing clause in the situation is that many teachers 
may be good instructors even tho appointed 
for the reasons named. But of what permanent 
advantage is it to have a good teacher in the 
fourth grade if the pupils must endure a year 
of weary desolation in the fifth? The only tol- 
erable condition is to have a good teacher for 
every pupil for every day of his school atten- 
dance and such a condition is attainable only 
when political and personal influences have been 
eliminated. 

Even when the appointment of teachers is 
left to the expert professional judgment of a 
competent superintendent, some errors of judg- 
ment will oceur, but the superintendent, if 
competent, will soon discover them and should 
have the united support of the board and the 
community in promptly rectifying these mis- 
takes, either by discharge or dismissal. 


The “New” Member Evil. 

This statement leads to the consideration of 
another phase of enormous injury to the schools, 
due to non-professional judgment of the quality 
of a teacher’s service, namely, the arbitrary dis- 


missal of good teachers. In general; it may 
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be said that school boards are not qualified to 
determine with accuracy and justice the ability 
of a teacher, except perhaps, in extreme cases 
of goodness or of badness. The dominant char- 
acteristic of newly elected school-board mem- 
bers is to urge the immediate dismissal of one 
or more teachers. Madam Grundy and _ the 
grouches always chase up the new member with 
tales of woe and he comes onto the board re- 
solved to purify the schools. By what special 
dispensation of divine wisdom the lawyer, the 
merchant, the doctor or the drayman, who prior 
to election has given no thought to education 
other than to talk about the good old schools 
of his childhood, becomes suddenly endowed 
with educational wisdom because he received 
ten more votes than the opposing candidate, is 
surely the eighth wonder of the world. The edu- 
cational crimes committed by such members, 
however, are so numerous as to demand at least 
a passing word of protest. It would almost be a 
part of wisdom to require that every man serve 
cn the school board at least a year before he is 
allowed to vote, in order that he may have time 
to learn that Madam Grundy and the grouches 
are, for the most part, but ignorant, and vicious 
tale bearers who have private axes to grind. 

When to such a condition we add a disposi- 
tion on the part of the new member to repay in 

positions on the teaching force the obligations 
that he has incurred in his political campaign 
for reelection, or the equal!y dangerous disposi- 
tion to stick by one’s friends, what hope is 
there for justice to the teacher, or for prosper- 
ity in the schools! The only man qualified to 
sit upon a school board is the one who recognizes 
as the controlling principle of his actions that 
his sole duty is to the children in the schools 
and that he owes nothing to any one for either 
financial or political assistance in securing his 
election. 
Changes Detrimental. 

A good school system can be built up only by 
the process of appointing those teachers who 
give every promise of being efficient and by 
retaining only those who prove to be so. The 
interests of the schools and the teachers are 
identical in securing a tenure of office that will 
retain competent teachers so long as they re- 
main competent. A life time is none too short 
a term for a good teacher—a year is far too 
long for a poor one. It is particularly important 
that, the public realize more deeply that frequent 
changes in the personnel of a teaching force 
are a serious handicap to educational pro- 
gress. 

I have said that the judgment of the teachers’ 
abilities should be professional. By this I mean 
that a competent superintendent knows more 
about the instructional ability of the teachers 
under his charge and is better able to estimate 
the probable success of a candidate than is the 
board, and to him should be left both the ap- 
pointment and the dismissal of teachers subject 
only to the final approval of the board. It is 
clear that cases may arise in which a recom- 
mendation of dismissal should not be approved. 

3ut it is doubtful that a case would ever occur 
in which the board should substitute a teacher 
of its own selection for the one nominated by 
the superintendent. If the board, for good and 
sufficient reasons that are educational and not 
political, cannot approve the first teacher nomi- 
nated by the superintendent he should be re- 
quired to submit. another or still another until 
a teacher mutually satisfactory to both the 
board and the superintendent has been found. 

Personal Element in Appointments. 

The direct and open substitution of the 
opinion of the board for that of the superin- 
tendent is bad but it has the merit at least of 
being open and in accordance with the belief of 
the board as to what constitutes the proper ex- 
ercise of its authority and duty. More danger- 
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ous still is the practice of individual members 
of attempting either by direct personal sug- 
gestion or by indirect pressure to influence the 
nomination of teachers made by the superin- 
tendent. The personal suggestions by individual 
members of a school board are especially dan- 
gerous because it requires a clear-headed super- 
intendent to regard such suggestions wholly on 
their merit, and to give them no more weight 
than he gives to the recommendations arising 
from other sources. 

Many men and women will urge the appoint- 
ment of a teacher of whom they have no reliable 
information. Furthermore they have no knowl- 
edge whatever about the other candidates and 
have no basis upon which to select the best 
candidate. Nevertheless, if the superintendent 
does not accept their recommendations as final 
they are offended and are likely to be hostile 
to him or to the schools. The salaries paid su- 
perintendents are in no way adequate compen- 
sation for the courage and tact required to face 
such conditions and in all cases to act for the 
best interests of the children. It would be well 
for superintendents to remember that no im- 
mediate advantage will ever compensate for the 
trouble that will arise from the appointment of 
a teacher to a position that he cannot fill prop- 
erly. It is better in the long run for the super- 
intendent to face the immediate displeasure 
of the most influential citizen even tho he be a 
member of the school board than to allow an in- 
competent teacher to be placed in his school 
where she will be a continual source of annoy- 
ance. 

This attitude of the school board arises be- 
cause it does not appreciate that the business 
of a board is to govern a school, and not to 
administer it. The proper function of the 
board is legislative and judicial; not executive. 
The framers of our 


constitution recognized 


the desirability of keeping these three de- 
partments of government distinct. It was 
not considered safe to instruct the enforce- 


ment of law to the makers of the laws. The 
same ideal should pervade the schools. It 
is the business of the board to lay down the 
general regulations of the school system, to de- 
termine the financial limitations of school ex- 
penditures, and on rare occasions to act as 
final court of appeal to decide a controversy that 
the superintendent has not been able to adjust 
to the satisfaction of the parties concerned. But 
when the board attempts to act in an executive 
capacity, confusion and inefficiency immediate- 
ly result. 
Corporation Methods and Results. 

Just as the directors of a corporation hire a 
superintendent and leave the details of manage- 
ment to him, demanding only satisfactory re- 
sults, so should the school board allow the su- 
perintendent to decide what to do and when to 
do it. It requires courage for a schvool-board 
member who expects to run for some other city 
or county office to tell his neighbor that he 
will not interfere with the grading of children, 
the assignment of teachers, or any other admin- 
istrative detail of the school, yet such a course 
consistently followed -by all .members of the 
board at all times means less trouble for them 
and better schools.for the people. Furthermore 
they are then in a position to demand that the 
superintendent produce satisfactory. results or 
resign. 

In this age we recognize that the success of 
any complicated or technical enterprise de- 
mands the careful and unhampered attention of 
qualified experts. There is no business more 
technical or more complicated or. more im- 
portant than educating our children and here 
more than anywhere else we must require and 
have a right to expect the services of qualified 
experts working under conditions most favor- 
able to success. 





The board, however, has a great service to 
perform in acting as a check upon the idiosyn- 


Schoolmen, like other tech- 
nical men, often lose the sense of perspective. 
Our vision of what the schools ought to be may 
prevent us from seeing clearly just what they 
can be in a given community. Our intimate 
relation to the schools and our great share in 
their conduct may cause us to forget that we 
do not own them—that after all they belong to 
the people who pay the taxes. Our knowledge of 
the great needs that exist and the great good 
that can be done may cause us to go faster than 
the public can keep pace. Our proneness to fall 
into error along with the rest of humanity may 
create conditions that need correction. It is 
well, therefore, that back of us there should be 
a board composed of sane, sensible, broadmind- 
ed and influential citizens who should act as a 
check upon our extravagances, keep us in 
touch with public opinion, harmonize our 
idealistic purposes with the possibilities that 
exist and humanize the administration of the 
schools. 


cracies of experts. 


The Teachers’ Politics. 

Thus far I have discussed the politics that 
may come into the schools from those who are 
not directly employed in them except as mem- 
bers of school boards. Unfortunately there is 
much activity of a political nature arising 


from teachers themselves. In a _ body that 
annually admit thousands of new members 
it is too much to expect that we shall be 


wholly free from birds of passuge and _ birds 
of prey. By birds of passage I mean the teach- 
ers who do not expect to remain in the business, 
the young woman who is teaching while she 
waits; or the young man, who uses teaching as 
a stepping stone to some more lucrative pro- 
fession. Many of these teachers have no per- 
manent interest in the problems of education. 
They are teachers for revenue only and wel- 
come any device, however dubious, that secures 
them a better paid position. 

By birds of prey I mean those men and 
women who have failed to comprehend the code 
of etchies that should govern real teachers. To 
them personal and political influence are legi- 
timate agencies of promotion. They seek to 
secure or to hold positions by the granting of 
favors to men of influence, to board members, 
or to book companies. ‘They have no standard 
of ethics different than those of the most 
scheming of ward politicians. We despise the 
man who embezzles public funds; how much 
greater should our contempt be for the teacher 
who degrades the noblest profession of them 
all by conniving to allow the children to be de- 
prived of the precious heritage of an adequate 
education. Let us be thankful that the number 
of such men still holding positions is few and 
let us hope that with the years it may grow less. 

Teachers’ Convention Politics. 

There is another form of political activity in- 
dulged in by teachers, known as the politics of 
school conventions. When this activity is lim- 
ited to manipulations designed merely to elect 
one man instead of another as president or 
secretary or member of thé executive commit: 
tee the results are likely to be detrimental in 
two respects; first they waste a considerable 
amount of energy that can better be expended; 
and second they effect the general ethical tone 
of the teaching profession. Years ago J read 
that a young teacher would find it more profit- 
able to expend the time ordinarily devoted to 
school convention politics to writing books or t@ 
studying. Allow me to suggest to the young 
men and women of this convention that they 
will do well to follow this advice. 

As the second phase of this subject, let me 
say that if there ever was a place to which @ 
man should be elected because of his merits 
(Concluded on Page 66) 
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A UNIFORM AND SIMPLE SYSTEM OF BOOKKEEPING 


FOR SCHOOLS 


AS PRESCRIBED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY 


The Legislature of New Jersey, in 1911, 
grasped the fact that methods of school account- 
ing in the state should be standardized. 

Their appreciation of the situation was in- 
tensified because of the results attained by the 
Senate’s Investigating Committee, which delved 
into the innermost activities of school districts 
all over the state. An undesirable feature, of 
their unearthing, was the existence of multi- 
tudinous schemes of financial recording, each 
the creature of its own particular district. And 
the committee found about as many creatures 
as there were districts. 


The New System. 


There was enacted, therefore, along with laws 
which revolutionized the State’s scheme of edu- 
cational government, a statute providing that 
the State Board of Education should create 
the office of “Inspector of Accounts” and should, 
at the same time, prescribe a “uniform and sim- 
ple system of bookkeeping for use in all school 
districts, and compel all school districts to use 
the same.” 

Upon the Inspector devolved immediately the 
task of devising the new system and in July 
1913 a “Financial Record. Book” was released by 
the State Printer. This was the work of Mr. 
William C. Hopkins, a man of much account- 
ing experience. 

In as much as the varying size of the dis- 
tricts meant an elastic system, adaptable te 
small and large places alike; and because he 
was required to plan a book which would con- 
form in all respects to the numerous school laws, 
all the while retaining that “uniformity and 
simplicity” called for by the State Legislature, 
—Mr. Hopkins had his hands full. 

The results have been gratifying and school 
boards in New Jersey are enthusiastically fol- 
lowing the mandate of the law in switching 
over to the new scheme. 
districts formerly operated under 
twelve or more nominal accounts, such as Text- 
books and Supplies, Incidentals, Library, Sal- 
aries, Bonds, Interest and Sinking Fund, ad 
infinitum. Now there are a maximum of nine 
accounts and since but few districts (the larger 
cities) support evening and vocational schools, 
the number of nominal accounts shrinks to 
seven for most districts. As the number of ac- 
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By EGBERT CLOSE, Asbury Park, N. J. 


counts grows smaller, the school accountants 
grow more and more pleased. 
The Nine Accounts. 

These nominal accounts, as provided for in 
the new system, are in accordance with those 
contemplated by the New Jersey school law as 
follows: 

1. Current Expense. 

2. Manual Training. 

3. Evening Schools for Foreign-Born Resi- 
dents. 

4. Vocational Schools. 

5. School Libraries and 
chased with Library Funds). 
6. Redemption of and Interest on Bonds. 

7. Repairing, Refurnishing and Leasing of 
School Buildings. 

8. Purchase of Land, Erecting, Enlarging, 
Remodeling, Furnishing and Equipping School- 
houses. 

9. Temporary Loans. 

It should here be mentioned that the above 
accounts appear also in what is termed the 
“Custodian’s Record” and each custodian of 
school moneys is obliged to accurately record 
all receipts and expenditures in connection with 
these nine specific accounts. 

The Financial Record. 

Reverting to the “Financial Record” of the 
school board, the first account, “Current Ex- 
rense,” covers in columnar fashion: 

1. Salaries, Superintendent, Supervising 
Principal, Supervisors and Teachers. 

2. Salaries of Janitors. 

3. Fuel. 

4. Transportation Charges. 

5. Tuition Fees. 

6. Expenses of Superintendent, Supervising 
Principal, Supervisors and Principals. 

7. Textbooks. 

8. Supplies and Other Expenses of Instruc- 
tion. 

9. Apparatus Purchased with Current Ex- 
pense Funds. 

10. Janitors’ Supplies. 

11. Light, Water and Power. 

12. Medical Inspection,—Salaries and Sup- 
plies. 

13. Compulsory 
Supplies. 

14. Board of Education and Business offices. 

15. Insurance. 


Apparatus (Pur- 


Attendance,—Salaries and 


CUSTODIAN OF SCHOOL MONEYS. 
RECEIPTS. 


16. Wages of Other Employees. 

17. Lecturers and Recreation. 

18. Summer Schools, Salaries and Supplies. 

19. Evening Schools,—Salaries and Sup- 
plies 

20. Incidental Expenses. 

Instead of a separate ledger, all appropria- 
tions are recorded in the columns of the “Fi- 
nancial Record” provided for such purpose, and 
subdivisions enable a separate accounting of 
moneys received from State and County, Rail- 
road Tax,. District Tax, Other Sources, includ- 
ing Tuition Fees, ete., all to the credit of “Cur- 
rent Expense.” ‘The other accounts are credited 
in like manner, so that each page in the book 
shows at a glance just what the specific appro- 
priations are, whence they came, and how much 
has been spent, from each source, for each pur- 
pose designated. 


The System in Detail. 

The law requires that the Secretary or Dis- 
trict Clerk submit monthly statements to the 
board of education, showing the appropriations, 
unexpended balances at the beginning of the 
month, expenditures during the month, unex- 
pended balances at the end of the month, the 
estimated unpaid bills and then the unencum- 
bered balance available in each account. (See 
Form No. 3). The heading “Estimated Unpaid 
Bills” might be more inclusive, as this column 
is intended to show all future known obliga- 
tions chargeable to the accounts for example, 
the amount to be paid for teachers’ salaries dur- 
ing the remaining months of the year, etc. 

Payment of indebtedness is made by means 
of a warrant, signed by the President and Sec- 
retary of the Board, the City Comptroller or 
Auditor and counter-signed by the Custodian of 
School Moneys. This. form of warrant, when so 
counter-signed, becomes a sight draft upon the 
bank designated and is bankable like any other 
form of check. 

Realizing that, in the smaller districts es- 
pecially, the accountant is liable to neglect a 
proper analysis of transportation charges, cart- 
age, freight, etc., the Financial Record requires 
that he charge such disbursements directly to 
the accounts responsible for their existence. In 
calling for and insisting upon this procedure, 
(which is eminently proper) many of the un- 
practised localities will show a somewhat larger 
expenditure this year for textbooks, ete., be- 
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RECORD OF WARRANTS ISSUED FOR MANUAL TRAINING 
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Fig. 38. VPage of Financial 
Record. Unshaded shows 
“Manual Training” page; 
shaded, “Buildings”  ac- 
count. 
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Fig. 2 Page of financial 
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debit their Incidental accounts (at all times a 
cemetery for such odds and ends) with such 
expenses and have overlooked the fact that 
transportation is a legitimate part of the cost 
of textbooks, supplies, furniture, ete. 

Changes in School Budgets. 

The system will mean a radical change in the 
method of making up annual budgets for pre- 
sentation to the Boards of School Estimate, 
because appropriations which have _ hereto- 
fore been considered separately will be covered 
under the more inclusive heading “Current Ex- 
pense.” The boards will be more particularly 
interested in knowing what amount was author- 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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No manufacturer of stereopticon slides would 
think of putting his wares on the market with- 
out “eover” glasses, and that at once reveals a 
great problem in the perishab'eness of the mov- 
ing picture film. It has seriously been sug- 
gested to cement a plain film by its edges over 
the strip of picture film, but the likelier solu- 
tion would be the perfecting of the film gate, 
so that the film may receive the minimum of 
wear in transmission. The ordinary life of a 
film, used once or twice a day, is six months. 
The manufacturers keep locked up in fireproof 
vaults all their film negatives, and therefrom 
may print positives for the market of an end- 
less quantity. At present, a maximum of about 
eighty films is sent out from each negative, 
when it is put on the market, or “released,” as 
it is termed. 

Films available come thru at least four dif- 
fering sources: 

How Films May Be Obtained. 


First. Many film 
companies, or “exchanges” merely purchase the 
tims they think seasonable and rentable, and 
rent to theaters, parks, ete., sealing down the 
rates after a few weeks as the films likely be- 
come more “common.” Topical films, educa- 
tional, travel and scientific thereby 
may be secured after a little “aging” by use and 
wear, at fairly reasonable rates. Many busi- 
ness firms, corporations and railway lines em- 


They may be purchased. 


subjects 


ploy the kinematographer to put in film form 
the story of their work and their wares. A 
Middle-west firm announces its facilities to 
put out a small mechanism transportable in a 
salesman’s grip, wherewith he shows a “film” 
of his firm’s plant or product in the offices of 
his prospective purchaser, instead of a trip to 
the faetory itself or lugging along heavy and 
unwieldy samples of its output. 

Second. They may be rented. The perish- 
ab'eness of the film itself, so frequently, makes 
buying on the part of small users wholly out of 
the question so that rental is the only recourse. 
The usual price of new films to buy, is ten 
cents a foot, uncolored, and ten per cent of that 
to rent them. All films fall into three general 
amusement, industrial, travel or scien- 
tific, the three latter often grouped as “educa- 
tional.” “Drama” may be either “educational,” 
or both, depending on the char- 


classes, 


or “amusing,” 
acter of the makeup of the film. 


Trick Films. 

The maker of the “amusement” film avails 
himself of the widely-applied deception that 
can be introduced to show unreal life as real, 
optical delusions, for example, as startling as 
any myth or fable, Herculean feats which would 
put to shame the achievements of Thor or Nero 
or Appolo. 
provoking climaxes, and ridiculous terminations 
of situations, all are exploited in endless variety 
Some of the “stand- 


Endless comic situations, laughter- 


in the motion picture film. 
ard” tricks are, 
\ boxing “bout” reeled off slowly, 
Diving boys reeled backwards, 
Battalions of tomato cans, 


Moving Pictures 


By CHARLES A. KENT, Director and Operator, Chicago 
Social Centres, Chicago, III. 





(Continued ) 


A piece of chalk drawing without human 
hand to seemingly guide it, 

A plank sawed in two with invisible hands, 

Doors leap from their hinges and chase after 
other doors or windows, 

Men are run over by a steam roller and un- 
hurt, 

Giants carry men in their hands. 

Third. Picture films are loaned by business 
firms, railway and steamship companies, cereal 
mills, packing plants, chambers of commerce, 
powder firms, ete., to popularize their wares. A 
signal illustration of this is one of the western 
railroads which has a man on the road the year 
round giving gratuitously a moving picture and 
stereopticon slide entertainment and lecture on 
Yellowstone Park, excellently done. A cereal 
company shows Niagara Falls in a similar way. 
Boards of trade in Southern cities show and 
loan films to demonstrate the wonderful devel- 
opment of that region. 

Fourth. 
or city school boards or extension departments 
of universities. The Chicago board of health 
owns a “fly-pest” film and one on “summer 
babies” for its 


Films may be supplied by the state 


annual summer campaign 
against fly infection, impure milk, ete. <A 
“Sane Fourth,” and anti-tuberculosis campaign 
have been stimulated mightily by this same 
means. Factory managers in the silk mills re- 
gion of the New England states have hit on 
films to give the operatives at the noon hour 
pleasure in learning therefrom the stages in 
silk industry, the work, the country from which 
produced, ete. 
Educational Films. 

Of catalogued films, the fo'lowing topics sug- 
gest available educational material: Agricul- 
ture, aeronautics, animal life, bacteriology, bio- 
graphy, biology, botany, entomology, ethnology, 
fisheries, geography, history, industries, kinder- 
garten, mining, metallurgy, miscroscopy, mili- 
tary, naval, natural history, ornithology, pa- 
tho'ogy, railways, religion, scenic, travel, and 
zoology. 

I have appended some descriptive matter of 
educational films, showing their value: 

A veritable realization of the “philosopher’s 
dream,” strange almost, as Midas’s “golden 
touch,” is the successful photographing of a 
growing stalk of corn. 
the screen a green shoot spring up, sees it grow, 
sees its leaves or blades unfold, sees it put forth 
tassel and stalk and silk, then the ear, then 
sees it wither and dry up. All this is pictured 
in the space of two or three minutes, for a film 
100 feet long, with sixteen pictures to the foot, 
will take from two and one-half to three min- 
utes to pass thru the projecting machine. 

A film taken of the steel works at Gary, Ind., 
shows the outer views of the great modern plant, 
then aided only by the terrifying light from 
the stream of molten steel alone, one sees the 
inner works, the workmen, the great cranes, 
the converter, the open hearth furnace, the 
ingots, the steam, sparks, smoke, and danger of 
that all—an “inferno” of industrial life truly. 

Two years ago a company staged “Columbus” 
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The audience sees on 


in Jackson Park, Chicago, with the aid of the 
Columbian caravels, preserved in a park lagoon 
by the South Park Commission of that city, 
at an expense of $50,000. 

A New York company hired a whole railroad 
in the South for one day and made a series of 
war-time “scenes,” including a “wreck” by 
“collision.” ‘ 

The Power of the Film. 


It was remarked upon, at the recent corona- 
tion of George V in London, that seat-sellers 
and speculators lost heavily because many seats 
remained unsold and unremunerative as a con- 
sequence. It was variously charged up to 
British indifference, bad weather, etc., but it is 
not generally taken into account that motion 
picture firms in London promised the people 
that the coronation pageant, not merely in one 
street, nor of one view, or setting, but all would 
be shown the evening of that day, hours before 
the morning dailies could get the pictures before 
their readers in the newspapers, and better pic- 
tures, too, the afternoon papers having to con- 
tent themselves with a partial write-up of the 
monster parade, with a few spectacles of the 
long line of dignity and royalty which ended 
not till the close of the day. The moving pic- 
ture promoters proved equal to the task and one 
might, for two shillings, sit that evening in one 
of London’s motion picture play-houses and 
witness the active reproduction of the historic 
pageant and procession of crowned heads of 
Kurope in attendance at the coronation of Eng- 
land’s new sovereign. 

The picture film, as a social worker, was 
uniquely employed, early in 1910 in New York, 
in a crusade against the common house fly. 
With marvelous ingenuity the female fly was 
shown depositing her eggs as she burrows in 
manure near a stable, then masses of larvae, 
then the wriggling pupae and their develop- 
ment into adult flies. This covered the fly’s 
“life history.” <A second section of the film, 
devoted to his “habits” showed the fly enlarged 
to the size of a hen, crawling about on a de- 
cayed fish, then on lumps of sugar, on the din- 
ing-room table, journeying thence to a foul cus- 
pidor, from there to the nipple of a baby’s bot- 
tle. Many other cities of America have shown 
the same film, the Chicago board of health sup- 
plying it to eighty-one nickel theaters with an 
attendance of 18,625 people. 


Films in Social Propaganda. 


Other films of similar “sociological” nature, 
put on the market since, are two on tuberculosis 
one called “The Red Cross,” and quite recently 
one entitled “The Awakening of John Bond.” 
One film, “The Visiting Nurse” shows sweat- 
A film to eall atten 
tion to befeuled milk entering the city from 
country herds, is owned by boards of health in 
several large cities, and threaded as it is with 


shop conditions and cure. 


a story of human interest, has proven very pop- 
ular as well as educative. A farmer invites his 
daughter, husband and baby to his farm home 
during vacation. The farmer is in the busi- 


ness of supplying milk to the dealers in the 
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city where his daughter and family make their 
home. The babe becomes suddenly very ill, 
and the inception of its ailment is -traced to 
impurities in the milk, due to carelessness in 
handling the herd of milch cows, and in prop- 
erly cooling and marketing the milk. The 
farmer is stirred from his nightmare of self- 
security, to the dangers attending his heedless 
methods of doing business, in time to save the 
life of his dear grandson, fully resolved to do 
his duty in the future to promote the public 
welfare so far as in him lies the power as a 
good citizen. 

To popularize the navy and army, as a life 
vocation, the United States government has 
had films made and distributed showing the fine 
phases of military and naval life, omitting, nat- 
urally, the scenes and experiences of hardship 
therein. The Italian government at Christmas 
a year ago had photo-films taken at home of the 
women and children of the soldiers at the front 
in desert-ridden Tripoli, and sent them to the 
camps of the soldiers and sweethearts to cheer 
them during the holiday season, otherwise and 
so usually one of intense homesickness to an 
Italian soldier. 

Miscellaneous Use of Motion Pictures. 

The New York State Board of Charities has 
arranged for a series of picture films, embracing 
ten or more of the state’s leading charities and 
reformatory institutions, believing that the best 
means of placing before the general public 
knowledge of the work and methods of the 
board in management of state institutions. 

A camera was taken up the Eiffel Tower, in 
Paris, about 1,000 feet high, in the tallest man- 
made structure in the world. From the ascend- 
ing car the scene showed the framework of the 
tower it was climbing, saw the people climbing 
and descending the stairs, and outside saw 
Paris beneath, with the people walking about 
the streets, mere mites in a moving, active 
world. When the top of the tower was reached, 
the film showed the view over the parapet, with 
the other sight-seers and the amazing distance 
below. 

At two recent annudl “land shows” in Chi- 
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cago, motion pictures were employed to show the 
sagacity of the government in opening up more 
public domain thru the Reclamation Service, 
and a noted harvesting machinery company 
illustrated “harvesting in all lands” with their 
wnachines at work in fields in various coun- 
tries. 

Animated nature, such as volcanic eruptions, 
geysers, great waterfalls and moonlights have 
been shown in films, as well as microscopic 
nature wherein animalculae and small life ap- 
pear in enormous size on the screen before the 
spectator. 

An Aid in Medicine. 

In hospital work films have been taken of ab- 
Vitas’ 
epilepsy, the heart of an animal breathing, X- 
ray views of osseous growth and articulation, 
motions of the stomach, etc.,—a 
harmless photographic “vivisection,”—to be 
studied slowly or rapidly, and at greater leisure 
than naturally to detect the line of control or 
departure therefrom. 


normal motions, such as St. Dance, 


species of 


Films of wrestling “bouts” or rowing matches 
may be run off slowly, to show the skill of the 
performers, and the secret of their “stroke.” 
The action of wings of insects, such as the 
dragon-fly, for example, has afforded much val- 
uable material in aeronauties, as several curi- 
ous things were thereby discovered. To illus- 
trate, the motion of wings of a'l insects pres- 
ents the same general character. On com- 
mencing flight, the anterior wings are first de- 
pressed, then the posterior, at the same time 
bringing them in front of the head. The tip 
end of the wing describes a curve, concave in 
front and above, with its general direction in- 
clined about forty-five degrees to the line of 
flight. When the wing has arrived at the end 
of its “course” or cireuit, it describes a loop 
of greater or less breadth and returns to the 
point of departure. The posterior wings de- 
scribe a similar course, but always lag behind 
the anterior wings. In all wings studied, the 
return course of the wing intersects the out- 
The width 
vary in the same 


ward course, forming a figure “8.” 
of the two loops of the eQ”? 





JAMI MADISON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


J. IHlorace Cook, Architect. 


Contains 24 classrooms and ymmodates 1,152 


H. Courcy Richards, Designer. 


pupils. Cost $170,844. Cubical contents, 977,622 feet 


Price per cubic foot, 17 cents 






insect, according to affecting circumstances. 
The frequency of vibration of wings is main- 
tained strikingly stationary. The insect regu- 
lates the velocity of his flight, not by the rapid- 
ity of the motions of his wings, but by chang- 
ing their inclination and extending their sweep. 
The period of wing beat may be increased, how- 
ever, by fatigue and cold and decreased by 
other influences. 
The Wrong Side. 

Undoubtedly, many hold-ups and_ robberies 
could be traced to the suggestive power of moyv- 
ing pictures on the immature or morbid mind, 
just as any other strong influence will cause 
weak natures to yield to it, some times to their 
perversion. Berlin forbids any child under 
fourteen patronizing motion picture shows un- 
der any circumstances. In New York City, 
children under sixteen and unaccompanied by 
adults, are denied admission. At the last meet- 
ing of the International Police Association, a 
resolution by William A. Pinkerton was adopted 
to suppress pictures calculated to incite and 
increase crime. The agitation against the ex- 
hibition of films of a brutal prize-fight is so 
recent as to be easily recalled. In this connec- 
tion, be it said in passing, however, the atti- 
tude of certain sensational papers moralizing 
against such films, at the same time printing 
in their own papers photographs of the critical 
scenes of the same encounter, is without ex- 
cuse and an act of most stupid duplicity. 

Driscoll, a cartoonist on an Ohio newspaper, 
has depicted in contrast what good and bad 
moving pictures may suggest. One scene in 
the picture shows a robber snatching a man’s 
purse. The boy who has been an interested 
spectator, in the picture house, retires and later 
is seen setting out, pistol in one hand, a blood- 
eurdling story book in the other to perhaps re- 
enact in actual life some awful tragedy. In 
contrast, another boy watches an educational 
film in a proper show, retiring to a library, 
where surrounded by histories, guide-books and 
perhaps a tutor, he is led on in his enthusiasm, 
to learn more about some country or people or 
industrial process, perchance, some moving 
drama of the ages, to reach up to still greater 
conquests of the constructively educated mind. 

There is oceasionally heard mention of that 
ancient doctrine of “eatharis” set forth, I be- 
lieve, by Aristotle, that would expose any young 
mind to the allurements of the moving picture, 
in our day, unprotected and unguided in the 
formation of judgments, on the theory that in 
some mysterious way, he becomes inoculated or 
“immunized” and set against the bad desires 
and the gross temptations while he grows older. 

The newer law of dynamo-suggestion is het 
ter and is accepted inereasingly by all field 
workers among children, generally, on the 
theory that the young mind, plastie as it is, im- 
bibes and imitates what it sees thru the various 
senses. Concepts of action and resolve are made 
up from these percepts, the final accumulation 
being character. An increasing number of 
teachers, social workers, civic officials. preach- 
ers and plain citizens believe with Professor 
Starr that “the moving picture is a tremendous 
vital force for culture and amusement.” The 
exclusion of improper books from publie !ib 
raries of circulatory nature is pretty closely at 
tended to, yet no group of libraries in the world 
has ever commanded the influence over all 
minds in the formative and impressionable age 
that the moving picture does at the present 
time. It is probably just now the greatest single 
extraneous force in shaping the American char 
acter, unless we except the daily newspaper, 
which has had nearly 200 years the start in the 
development of its field. 

This is the second installment of a three-part article 


by Mr. Kent. The last part will appear in an early 
issue, 
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Ernest A. Arend, Architect, Asbury Park 


A DOUBLE SCHOOL BUILDING 


The planning and construction of a new 
school building involves an immense amount of 
labor and thought of which the average citizen 
has no conception. Beyond voting for an issue 
of bonds and grumbling, perhaps, at the size 
of his school tax bill, he takes the manage- 
ment of the schools as a matter of course. Even 
if he is so thoughtful as to have a hazy notion 
that the school board has succeeded in putting 
up a new building that is a credit to the town he 
will not stop to consider the amount of time and 
work which a few fellow-citizens of the “build- 
ing committee” have devoted to the enterprise, 
not to mention the architects, the engineers and 
the contractors. The successful completion of 
an economical, hygienic schoolhouse, particular- 
ly in a village or a small city, is an achievement 
of which any school official may justly be proud. 

A school building which gives evidence of 
much study and care, not only by the archi- 
tects but also by the school-board committee, 
and which involves the solution of a peculiar 
local problem is the Bangs Avenue School, 
opened in September, 1913, at Asbury Park, N. 
J. The building is a 32-room school, plain and 
massive in design, fireproof in construction, 
complete in appointments for every possible 
school activity, sanitary in its heating, lighting 
and plumbing and arranged for community use 
outside of school hours. The building serves 
a district in which there is a large colored as 
well as a white population. The organization 
takes into consideration racial differences as af- 
fecting class work of the pupils, and the chil- 
dren are separated for the best progress of each 
and of all. 

The building is in fact two independent and 
complete schools connected by an assembly hall 
accessible to both. The larger section facing 
an important thorofare of the city, Bangs Ave- 
nue, and shown in the illustration at the head 
of page 21, is occupied by white children and 
the smaller section, with its main entrance on 
Mattison Avenue, accommodates the colored pu- 
pils. The sections are, of course, alike in style 
of the architecture, which is severely plain. The 





walls are of brick and are finished externally in 
cement stucco. The floors and supporting col- 
umns are entirely of reinforced concrete and the 
roof is of concrete finished with a slag topping. 
In harmony with the fireproof plan, the stair- 
ways are of reinforced concrete, finished with 
cement and sanitary safety treads. 

the school has a frontage of 152 feet on the 
Bangs Avenue section and a depth of 72 feet, 3 
inches. The colored school section, has a front- 
age of 73 feet and a depth of 74 feet, 6 inches. 
The assembly hall section is 70 feet long and 
4114 feet wide. 

The building is entirely above ground, the 
first floor being one step up from grade. The 
assembly room is on the first floor above ground. 
An idea of its size may be obtained from the 
seating capacity which is about 600. On the 
first or ground floor, directly under the assem- 
bly room, is the mechanical equipment. 

On the ground floor of the Bangs Avenue sec- 
tion, there is a kindergarten room 24 feet wide 
and 64 feet long. It is provided with separate 
toilets, wardrobes and exhibition cabinets. On 
this floor, also, are toilet rooms and a shower 
bathroom. 
24x48 feet and a girls’ playroom of the same 


The last adjoins a boys’ playroom 


size. These rooms are so planned that they may 
be thrown into one for a gymnasium. There is 
also on this floor an office for the medical ex- 
aminer, two supply rooms, a domestic science 
room and a manual training room. The former 
is 24 feet wide and 34 feet long, equipped with 
coal and gas ranges and cooking tables. The 
latter is 54 feet long and furnished completely 
with work benches, machinery and closets for 
storage and exhibition purposes. 

There is a kindergarten for colored children 
too, on the ground floor of the Mattison Ave- 
nue section, 30 feet wide and 35 feet long, with 


separate toilets and wardrobes. On the ground 


floor, in this section, there is a standard size 
classroom 24x30 feet, with wardrobes, a boys’ 
playroom and a girls’ playroom each 30x35 feet, 
and toilets for the boys and girls. 

The first floor of the Bangs Avenue section 


provides six standard size classrooms, each fitted 
with wardrobes and clothes lockers for the 
teachers and cabinets for stationery. On this 
floor there is a principal’s office and a teachers’ 
retiring room. 

On the same floor in the Mattison Avenue 
section, there are four standard size classrooms, 
each equipped with wardrobes, teachers’ lockers, 
cabinets, supply room and a _ teachers’ room. 
Janitors’ sinks are provided on this floor in 
each section. 

It- is the intention of the board of education 
that the school shall be a social center where 
the people will gather for discussion of school 
and other civic affairs, matters of interest and 
for educational entertainments. With this in 
view, special attention has been given to the as- 
sembly room where such gatherings may’be held. 
Its ceiling is 16 feet high. There is a stage 
38 feet wide and 14 feet deep with dressing 
rooms on each side and footlights in front. The 
room is equipped with a fireproof booth for mov- 
ing picture machine. It is illuminated with 
numerous side windows and overhead with a 
leaded-glass skylight 14 feet wide and 16 feet 
long. There are iron stairways on the outside 
for use in cases of emergency. 

On the second floor, or top floor, of the Bangs 
Avenue section, there are eight standard size 
classrooms and separate toilets for both boys and 
girls. On the top floor of the Mattison Avenue 
section there are four classrooms. 

The mechanical plant, on the ground floor 
of the middle section, consists of a battery of 
seven warm-air furnaces for heating the Bangs 
Avenue section of the building and a battery of 
three similar furnaces for heating the Mattison 
Avenue section. There is one low-pressure 
steam boiler to furnish direct steam heat for 
the corridors, toilets and offices and to provide 
power for the engines which drive the venti- 
lating fans and the vacuum cleaner. 
warmed air is 
forced thru ducts to each classroom and into the 
assembly room by means of a large fan. Hot 
water is supplied in all lavatories and to the 


By the ventilating system 
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janitor’s sinks from a storage boiler heated by 
exhaust steam from the engine. Each toilet 
room is ventilated by a separate flue running 
direct to the roof. In each of these flues there 
is a steam aspirating coil and an emergency 
coal-burning heater to induce draught when 
steam is not being empioyed. 


All the 


lating system is drawn thru ducts 5x9 feet in 


air supplied to the heating and venti- 


size, which terminate on the roof of the assem- 
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bly hall that the air may be free from dust and 
reasonably free from infection. 

The space occupied by the heating and venti- 
lating plant on the ground floor is of fireproof 
construction absolutely and in addition is en- 
closed with fireproof windows and doors of wire 
glass. 

Each room in the building is equipped with 
Johnson thermostatic control and both sections 
are equipped with an intercommunicating tele- 
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Arend, Architect, Asbury 
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phone system, a program clock system and a 
fire-alarm system. 

The cost of the building, considering it as a 
32-room school, has been less than $4,500 per 
classroom, which is exceptionally low in com- 
parison to school-building costs in other sec- 
tions of the state of New Jersey. The total cost 
was slightly in excess of $165,000. 

The architect was Mr. Ernest A. Arend, who 

(Concluded on Page 67) 
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THE CENTRAL SCHOOL, STORM LAKE, IA. 
| A 


John Latenser, Architect. S. T. Neveln, Superintendent of City Schools. 


A FIREPROOF GRADE AND HIGH toilets and rooms for home economics and _ teen-foot ceiling. It has a spectators’ gallery all 

SCHOOL. manual training. The gymnasium cannot be around and at each end is a locker room with 

A most interesting solution of the problem equalled. It measures 70x35 feet, with a nine- shower baths, one for boys and one for girls. 
of housing a combined grade and high school (Concluded on Page 65) 


in a single building is afforded in the new Cen- 
tral school at Storm Lake, Ia. Im every valu- 
able architectural and hygienic feature, from 
beauty to utmost utility, this new building is 
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deserving of study. 
In construction, it is as nearly fireproof as 
it is possible to make a schoolhouse. The bear- 
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ing walls are brick and the floors are reinforced 

concrete. The stairs are similarly of rein- d 
forced concrete, with the exception of one, 

which is of steel and slate. The non-bearing 

inner partitions are of gypsum blocks. 

The building is 136 feet long and 79 feet wide. 
The exterior is faced with brown press brick and 
gray cut stone. The interior walls are plastered 
with a rough sand finish. On the first and sec- 
ond floors oak has been employed for doors and 
other wood trim. In the basement Washington 
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In the basement are located the gymnasium, 
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Attractiveness, absolute safety, economical 
construction and the greatest usefulness for 
school and social center purposes were the 
watchwords of the architects who designed the 
interesting Fairmount school at West Orange, 
N. J. The school has twelve classrooms, teach- 
ers’ and principal’s room, playrooms, etc., and a 
boiler plant sufficient to supply steam for its 
own purposes and for some adjacent school 
buildings. 

The walls are constructed of hollow tile, 
stuccoed. The tile is such a shape that no joints 
run thru the wall and every wall has at least 
three air spaces in it. The roof is red tile and 
the woodwork stained a dark brown. The class- 
rooms are of the statute size and have the re- 
quisite twenty per cent glass area. They are 
arranged in a wide “H” shape, with the cor- 
ridors of each floor, along one side of the cross 
bar, so that they have windows on one side and 
rooms on the other. The windows of the first 
story corridors are in coves in the ceiling and 
look out over the roof of the one story boiler 
room and toilet rooms, in the rear. 

In designing the building, the principal ob- 
jects were to obtain a safe and economical plan 
and in addition to that, an appearance that 
would depart from the official and somewhat 
overpowering aspect of most schools. The com- 
bination of stucco walls and tile roof is of 
great assistance in attaining this object. ‘The 
lowness of the building and the playroom wings 
in the front are the principal elements that af- 
fect the general appearance of the school. ‘These 
are the direct results of an endeavor to obtain 
greater safety from fire and to provide cheer- 
ful places for recreation. 

The building is planned to afford safety from 
fire and panic as far as it is possible to obtain 
it in a two story building. In pursuance of this, 
the basement has been omitted and the building 
is therefore made actually a two story building 
instead of a two and one-half story or three 
story building, as most “two story” buildings 
actually are. The desirability of this was em- 
phasized while the Fairmount School was but 
half completed, by the burning of the West 
Orange High School on the same plot of ground. 
See American School Board Journal, June, 
1913). In this fire a number of people were 
caught in the upper story, nominally the third, 
actually the fourth, and were rescued at the last 
moment with the greatest difficulty and danger. 


The first story is two and one-half feet from 
the ground level, so that the pupils in this 
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The Fairmount School at West Orange, N. J. 


story will incur no danger in escaping by the 
windows in case of need. The second floor 
is fifteen feet from the ground, but at its level 
are two roofs in front and one in the rear, all 
easily accessible, so that temporary refuge can 
be taken on them if the stairs should be im- 
passible. Such an arrangement that permits of 
escape from a building to the outer air without 
going up or down stairs is one of the best that 
‘an be devised. It is especially’ valuable for 
averting the tendency to panic, which is, gen- 
erally, more fatal than the direct effects of fire. 
The knowledge that when the stairs and corri- 
dors are blocked there still remain easily reached 
refuges, free from smoke, and from which de- 
scent is easy is very reassuring, and should 
overcome the desire to rush for the stairs. The 
stairs and corridors are none the less, the chief 
reliance for exit. There are five wide exits at 
the ground ievel. These are so arranged that 
the pupils on the first story will naturally go 
to those in front, while the stairs from the 
second story lead to those in the rear without 
passing into the first story corridor; the mutual 
interference of the pupils from the two stories 
is impossible. The stairs and corridors are fire- 
proof and the stairs are cut off from the re- 
mainder of the building by selfclosing fireproof 
doors. No classroom door in the second story 
is more than sixteen feet from the stairs; most 
of them are much nearer and the line from the 
one to the other is straight and unencumbered. 
The doors of the first story rooms are equally 
iear the front exit. All of the outside doors 
are provided with anti-panic bolts. 

It is doubtful if the building would have 
been planned without a basement, in spite of the 
advantages of a low building, if the nature of 
the site had not been such that a basement 
would have been more than usually expensive 
on account of water, and on account of soft- 
ness. As a matter of fact, the basement is al- 
ways the most expensive part of a building to 
construct, leaving aside interior finish, because 
it has the heaviest walls. It is generally im- 
possible, however, to make people believe this. 

The walls of the school rest on a continuous 
concrete “T” shaped girder reinforced at the 
top and bottom. The girder is six feet high 
and the head of the “T” varies in width as the 
weight above it demands. The wnderfooting 
carries no more than 0.75 tons per square foot. 

In the Fairmount school, it was unmistak- 
ably evident that a basement would be extremely 
expensive. By its omission it became pos- 
sible to obtain the additional safety and also 
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to make a radical departure in the matter of 
toilet rooms and playrooms. Common custom 
places both toilets and playrooms in the base- 
ment where they are none too well lighted and 
where they are, in fact, in the least desirable 
part of the building, the part that is not good 
enough for anything else. It is nearly impos- 
sible to keep some odors of the toilets, even if 
only of the disinfectants, from penetrating to 
the playrooms, and perhaps even to the school 
proper. It is therefore best to put them as 
much apart as possible. The old out-house ar- 
rangement of country schools offers many ad- 
vantages in this direction and it was to obtain 
some of them that the toilets in Fairmount 
School were placed in the one story structure 
along its rear wall. 

Playrooms, where the children assemble be- 
fore classes and where they spend recesses in 
wet weather, would naturally be thought the 
most cheerful rooms in a school, the lightest 
and airiest, where the children should get the 
benefit of sunshine and a view of out-doors. No 
one at home would think of sending the chil- 
dren to play in the cellar, partly below ground, 
with a concrete floor and bare brick walls. But, 
at nearly all schools, that is just what is done; 
the children, to rest and recuperate from the 
work of the classrooms are sent to far less 
healthful rooms. In the Fairmount School, the 
playrooms, occupy the two one story wings on 
the front. These have wooden floors and are 
glass enclosed porches rather than rooms. In 
fair weather they can be completly opened to 
the air. At all recess times the sun can shine 
directly into some portion of them, and they 
are then no more than open sheds with wooden 
floors. The arrangement is not new. It is an 
adoption of the arrangement common in France, 
where a “preencovert,” which is no more than 
a roof, (like the carriage sheds at country 
churches,) covers part of the playground. Our 
climate requires some degree of protection from 
the cold as well as from the rain, so that we 
must provide windows and walls as well as a 
roof for some seasons of the year. 

The superiority over the usual arrangement 
is evident. The only objection arises from a 
mistaken notion of economy, for such construc- 
tions are actually far cheaper than an equal 
portion of basement, and the roofs, as in this 
school, add to the safety of the second floor and 
supply places for out-of-door classes. 

The capacity of the school is 480 pupils, ac- 
cording to the New Jersey regulations. 

The heating is direct by wall radiators. The 





















DETAIL VIEW SHOWING PLAYROOM 
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ventilation is by a fan with a tempering coil 
placed directly over the boilers. The air is 
driven thru a distributing duct, along the ceil- 
ing of the first story corridor. This arrange- 
ment gives much shorter and much more direct 
runs than is usual when the ducts are placed 
on the basement ceiling. The corridor ceiling is 
furred down to a point ten feet above the floor 
to give room for the duct. 

The entire cost of the building, complete 
without furniture or architects’ fees, was $51,- 
000. This is at a rate of approximately 16 2/3 
eents per cubic foot or $4,230 per classroom. 
The low cost per room is accounted for by the 
unusually high proportion of classroom cube to 
the total cube. The cost is low per cubic foot 
if the expense of the reinforced foundation and 
the tile roof is subtracted. It is lower than the 
average cost of first-class construction. 

lhe heating cost twelve per cent of the total 
cost of the building, or about $500 per class- 
room, 

(he architects of the building were Messrs. 


Dillon, MeLellan & Beadel. 


and Ventilating Engineers, New York City 
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EDITORIAL 


SEND SUPERINTENDENTS TO RICH- 
MOND. 


It will be interesting to the average school- 
board member, in turning over the pages of 
this issue of th® School Board Journal, to note 
that it is a Convention Number. And, un- 
doubtedly, the question will present itself: Why 
a special issue for the Richmond convention? 
The answer is simple: Because every school 
superintendent, both city and county, should be 
sent to that meeting by the governing body to 
which he is responsible for the conduct of 
schools. 

The purpose of the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association is to bring together the pro- 
fessional heads of city and country schools, the 
professors and instructors in education in uni- 
versities and normal schools for the discussion 
of the larger problems of school organization 
and administration. The addresses and dis- 
cussions are presented by the greatest leaders in 
public and private school education in the 
United States. Leading specialists come with 
the results of years of research and study. Com- 
mittees of practical men present the results of 
investigations into school conditions and school 
problems. after study extending over years of 
time. 

The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence is the big annual event to which every 
superintendent who is alive to the responsibil- 
ities of his office and the opportunities of. his 
profession must look forward to as the conven- 
tion which will determine for him educational 
policies and offer solutions for administrative 
problems. It is a school for superintendents, 
a clearing house where educational ideas are ex- 
changed, where difficult questions are answered ; 
it is a post-graduate course for superintendents 
who would stand in line for promotion in their 
profession and who would keep up with the 
everchanging, growing and rising standards in 
school work. 

Richmond offers splendid advantages as an 
educational convention city. Its citizens have 
always claimed that it is the educational center 
of the South. Its school system has progressed 
marvelously in spite of serious obstacles and 
discouraging setbacks. For the education of 
the negro it has provided a complete system of 
schools, described on another page of this issue. 

The Richmond convention will not be a 
pleasure trip nor a junketing excursion.--It has 
frequently been remarked that of all educa- 
tional conventions, the superintendents’ meet- 
ings are the hardest working. It is a pleasure 
to walk thru the corridors of a superintendents’ 
convention hotel and find group after group of 
men busily discussing educational problems and 
exchanging ideas and experiences. In fact, it 
has been said that more information is im- 
parted in the private discussions and exchanges 
of experiences than in the set papers. 

The program for the Richmond convention is 
a particularly strong and practical one. The 
men whose names appear in the preliminary 
announcement include the most important men 
and women in the country. Practically every 
branch of the teaching profession, from the 
kindergarten to the college, will be represented. 

The Richmond convention reminds one very 
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much of important conferences which are held 
each year in a number of professions and in- 
dustries. Great business corporations send their 
engineers and superintendents for the direct 
benefit which they expect to derive. Every 
manufacturer knows how these gatherings fix 
trade policies, make possible a better under- 
standing between houses, obviate evils of com- 
petition, have a tendency for making prices and 
credits more stable, improve manufacturing 
methods, ete. Even where such gatherings do 
not produce direct returns to firms, they ulti- 
mately are a benefit to the whole trade and in 
this respect to each bysiness concern. 

Every school board should send its superin- 
tendent to this convention and should pay his 
expenses in full. If he does not believe in go- 
ing, he should be ordered to go, not for the 
benefit which he, personally ,may derive, but 
for the value which the convention will have for 
the schools. 

We are certain that every school board which 
sends its superintendent will be more than re- 
paid for the time which he will spend away from 
his desk and the money outlay which will be 
necessitated for railroad fares and hotel ex- 
penses. 


REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

“T am sick of investigations and reports,” 
said a western school-board member to a group 
of schoolmen attending a recent convention. 
“Ninety-nine per cent of all reports are just so 
much waste of time, effort and taxpayers’ 
money. The fellow who will devise a means of 
getting action on reports will render a real 
service to the schools and to his profession.” 

A pleasing contrast to the condition which 
this gentleman voiced is the practice of the 
New York board of education. Following a 
resolution adopted in the fall of 1912, President 
Thomas W. Churchill has prepared periodic 
statements analyzing the reports of Supt. W. H. 
Maxwell and his associates, and directing the 
respective committees to consider the specific 
recommendations made. By this means a dozen 
or more annual reports are dissected, discussed 
and acted upon. Similarly, special reports are 
considered in detail before they are filed. To 
this innovation may be traced a score of im- 
portant departures in the policy of the New 
York board of education, in innovations in the 
curriculum and teaching methods, etc. 

In general, there is a need for more atten- 
tion to the reports, for action on them and for 
the embodiment of practical suggestions into the 
organic life of the schools. The present craze 
for surveys will soon pass if the futility and 
triviality of the great majority of findings are 
considered “for action” by the boards of edu- 
cation. 


THE SCHOOL DISTRICT AND THE CITY. 


Practically. all of the troubles between school 
boards and city administrations have arisen 
thru a single misconception, namely; that the 
schools are a part of the municipality and that 
their management is a part of the city’s gov- 
ernment. Nothing could be farther from the 
facts as established by the constitutions and 
the laws of the several states of the Union. 

Primarily, the schools are state institutions. 
established and maintained by the state as a 
vital part of its governmental functions both 
for the present and the future. For the sake 
of efficiency and convenience in organization 
and control, the state requires that its terri- 
tory be divided into districts, each of which 
shall maintain schools as a part of a state sys- 
tem. These districts are formed according 
to certain conditions of population and are in- 
fluenced in size by geographical limitations and 
by other governmental special divisions of the 





commonwealth. For this reason, as a rule, 
school districts are limited to townships, coun- 
ties or cities and are more or less coterminous 
with the same. In accordance with the well 
established American principle of home rule, 
the state permits each of its school districts 
within certain limits, to form its own body for 
the immediate management of the schools, to 
disburse the funds, to hire teachers and to per- 
form such other work as may be necessary for 
the efficient operation of the schools. 

To allow for a certain flexibility in the dif- 
ferences in local conditions, the state also per- 
mits its several special divisions to levy and 
collect moneys for school purposes in addition 
to its general school taxes. Just here, perhaps, 
is the cause for the misunderstanding which ex- 
ists in many states concerning the management 
of the public schools. It is quite natural that 
city officials who find that they must levy taxes 
and issue bonds for school purposes believe 
that they have some voice in the management 
of the schools. They quite naturally forget the 
facts concerning the schools numerated above 
and they interfere in an unwarranted manner 
in school affairs. The clash is one of authority 
which is not warranted under law. 

The duty of school boards here appears to be 
plain, at least so far as making known the 
actual facts. The public will nowhere suffer 
interference with its schools if it understands 
that city offices have no right to interfere with 
them. A well-thought-out campaign of public- 
ity will speedily put any set of city politicians 
to rout when they attempt to interfere with 
the school system. 


THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


State Superintendent Francis G. Blair of 
Tllinois writing in his monthly bulletin, says of 
the city superintendent: 

“The most difficult, the most critical position 
in publie education is occupied by the city su- 
perintendent. His duties are not defined by 
law. In practice, however, they have come to 
be rather definitely defined. He should be, and 
in most instances is, the expert adviser of the 
board of education. He carries on such inves- 
tigations as the board may request and reports 
his findings. He acts as the agent of the board 
in carrying into effect its rules respecting the 
organization and administration of the system 
of schools. But he is also, or should be, the 
adviser, the counselor, the leader of the teach- 
ing force. More than this—he should repre- 
sent the teachers before the board of education 
as faithfully and as well as he represents the 
board before the teachers. He should be the 
teachers’ friend at court. Further, the people 
have come to hold him resnonsible for the suc- 
cess or failure of the schools. Faults com- 
plained of may not result in any way from 
his plans or policies, but the public holds him 
responsible. 

“This brief outline of his duties sufficiently 
justifies the statement that his position is the 
most diffeult and the most critical in public 
education. But the most imnortant item has 
not been mentioned. He is elected for but one 
year and can be dismissed by the board at the 
end of any year without a statement of cause. 
There are many obstacles in publie education 
which cannot be removed without a firm, reso- 
lute policy on the part of the superintendent. 
To carry out such a policy successfully may 
require five or ten years. 

“The first year arouses the most violent op- 
position. The board finds that the easiest way 
to quiet the complaints is to dismiss the man 
whose only offense is an honest attempt to 
carry out a plan adopted by them. One or. two 
more years and the plan would have won public 
approval, but one year leaves the matters so 
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unformed that the policy is changed and the 
superintendent with his reputation marred, 
must seek another place. Is it any wonder that 
superintendents become cautious and conserva- 
tive? 

“In Germany, when a person has prepared 
himself for teaching or surpervising and is ad- 
mitted to the profession he acquires a life 
tenure. In the State of Illinois we ought to 
give the city superintendent a term of four 
years to prove his success or his failure.” 

What Mr. Blair says of Illinois is equally 
true of every state and city in the Union. One 
of the most pressing of present administrative 
problems is the determination of the superin- 
tendent’s status by legislation which will fix 
his term of office for a reasonable period of 
time (not less than three or four years), initia- 
tive in all professional school matters, greater 
freedom in executive and judicial labors and 
freedom from the harassing interferences of 
school-board members. 


. THE BOOK TRUST AND THE PAPERS. 

Of all the trusts against which the daily 
press is railing, the “Book Trust” is the huge 
joke. When an uninformed legislator gets an 
idea that his constituents will applaud a bill 
for cheap school books, he cries “Book Trust” 
and offers to save a million; when a superin- 
tendent is dropped for incompetency he charges 
it to the “Book Trust;” when general publishers 
are compelled to sell to a department store 
which refuses to maintain prices, a general re- 
duction in the cost of school books and the 
discomfiture of the school “Book Trust” are 
predicted. 

To well informed schoolmen all this is 
simply the result of ignorance of the educa- 
tional publishing business and of school condi- 
tions. Tt seems almost futile to repeat that 
there is no book trust. More than 130 inde- 
pendent firms are engaged in selling books and 
no one company has a monopoly or anything 
resembling a monopoly of the business. Com- 
petition is keen and discriminations in prices 
are practically unknown. 

The Texas laws governing the adoption of 
textbooks for uniform use in all the schools 
contains these provisions: 

“No book or books shall be purchased from 
any person, firm or corporation who is a mem- 
ber of or connected with any trust; and in the 
event it be established that this provision has 
been violated, such violation shall be held to be 
fraud and collusion as contemplated under sec- 
tion 26 of this act, and the Attorney-General 
shall bring suit upon the bond of such person, 
firm or corporation, and upon proof of such vio- 
lation shall recover the liquidated damages pro- 
vided for in section 26 thereof.” 

Nearly 50 publishing houses, including all 
of the large and prominent firms, submitted bids 
last fall in Texas for furnishing books and made 
oaths that they were not members of any com- 
bination or trust. Could there be any evidence 
more conclusive ? 

DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT NELSON. 

The death of Superintendent Andrew C. Nel- 
son of Utah, in the last week of December, re- 
moves from the ranks of western educators one 
of the strongest administrators, and a genial, 
wholehearted man. 

Mr. Nelson was a native of Utah, a son of one 

f the earliest settlers. Professionally, he was 
connected with every important educational 
movement for more than thirty years; since 1900 
he has been the acknowledged leader of the 

chool forces of the state. It is remarkable that 
thruout his career he commanded the respect, 
and in recent years the support, of the several 
political parties and of the warring churches. 
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Altho suffering for twenty years from an in- 
curable malady, which he knew would cause his 
death, he was always cheerful and optimistic, 
giving no hint of the mental as well as physical 
anguish which he suffered. Up to a week be- 
fore his death he was in the harness attending to 
his office duties, and travelling over the state, 
examining schools and lecturing. 

Not only the school people of Utah but the 
entire west will sorrow in his death. 


SCHOOL SURVEYS AND “SURVEYORS.” 
As a development of the demand for greater 
efficiency in the schools, thoro inquiries into the 
organization, administration, teaching methods 
and products of city and country school systems, 
have recently attracted much attention. A sen- 
sible observation on the tendency to “survey” 
schools, to criticise and to urge wholesale changes 
is made by the editors of the Industrial Arts 
Magazine in the February issue. They write: 
There are a few essential qualifications of a 
genuine, helpful, first class “surveyor.” 


First, he must be intimately acquainted with 
the fundamentals of the line of work which he 
proposes to survey, and familiar with scientific 
methods of investigation. 

Second, his own achievements must have been 
such as to give him a standing in the confidence 
of those who wish the truth. 

Third, he must not have an “ax to grind” and 
his associations and affiliations must be such as 
to place him clearly above such suspicion. 

Fourth, he must not be so cock-sure of his 
own infallibility as to blind him to the merits of 
other people’s opinions. He must at least be 
willing to grant that not all are fools who take 
issue with him. 

Fifth, he must be broad-minded enough to see 
facts in relation to specifie conditions and op- 
portunities, and to interpret such facts in a 
way that will make the wisest use of that which 
is good, and offer specific remedies for that 
which is found to be unsatisfactory. 

Sixth, over-anxiety to rush into print has 
often defeated or seriously handicapped the very 
purpose of a worthy undertaking. Hence, the 
ideal “surveyor” must not hastily publish im- 
mature plans and conclusions. 

Such surveyors, actuated by a desire to bring 
the greatest good to all concerned, can exert a 
far-reaching influence upon the entire educa- 
{ional work. Upon them rests a considerable 
part of the work of systematizing the efforts of 
Industrial Education and bringing scientific 
means and methods to the solution of its impor- 
tant problems. 


DR. JORDAN’S CASE. 

The Minneapolis school board has, within the 
month just passed, performed a difficult act, 
which appeared to six of its seven members a 
solemn, but hard, duty. It has refused to re- 
elect Superintendent ©. M. Jordan and has, 
thereby, expressed the determination to select 
another, younger man. 

Mr. Jordan is one of the oldest and most 
highly respected superintendents of the Middle- 
west. He has been at the head of the Minne- 
apolis schools since 1892 and has been the guid- 
ing spirit in practically every innovation and 
improvement in the school system since that 
time. With reason, he has been characterized 
as a keen, scholarly educator, a strong, tactful 
administrator and a lovable, whole-souled man. 
As teacher, principal and superintendent for 
more than forty years, he has endeared him- 
self to thousands of “old boys and girls” as well 
as teachers of the Minneapolis schools. For a 
year past his official activities have been some- 
what hampered by ill health. 

There is something sad in the sight of a 
man. who has devoted a life time to a work, 
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set aside as soon as his powers wane. Public 
service offers little reward in the form of ap- 
preciation and gratitude. In the case of Mr. 
Jordan, however, there has been an outburst 
of popular sentiment in favor of his retention 
reflecting the personal regard of thousands of 
Minneapolis citizens. The school board on its 
part, has not been altogether cold-blooded. Even 
before it acted, it was hinted broadly that a 
position about to be created would be tendered 
Mr. Jordan. 


THE CHICAGO SITUATION. 

The administration of the Chicago schools has 
settled down in a temporary calm. Following 
the acceptance of reappointment by Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, the school board is again devot- 
ing itself largely to routine. 

As was expected, the four ousted members of 
the board have begun legal proceedings to have 
set aside the acceptance of the resignations, 
which they handed to the Mayor at the time of 
their appointment. If the suit is decided against 
the Mayor, it is certain that they will reopen 
their fight on the superintendent. 

A significant aftermath of the recent trouble 
was the discontinuance of the sex hygiene in- 
struction—parts of which were of such a nature 
as to cause the exclusion of the whole from the 
mails—without a protest from Mrs. Young. 

Another aftermath, indicating the political 
character of the board, was the disclosure of al- 
leged collusion between certain politicians and 
persons connected with the board in the purchase 
of sites for school buildings. The existence of 
irregularities has been vehemently denied but 
public confidence in the board has been given 
another shock which will not tend to allay the 
present unrest and suspicion. 


MR. POTTER ELECTED AT MILWAUKEE. 


The Milwaukee Board of School Directors has 
elected Milton ©. Potter of Saint Paul as super- 
intendent of schools to succeed Mr. ©. G. Pearse, 
resigned. The selection followed a nation-wide 
canvass of available educators. 

Mr. Potter is a native of Michigan, and re- 
ceived his early education in the schools of 
that state. He studied successively at Albion 
College, in German universities and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has held positions as 
principal at Oak Park, Tll., and Superior, Wis. 
In 1903, he became superintendent at Idaho 
Springs, Colorado, resigning in 1908, to accept 
a similar position in Pueblo. In May, 1912, he 
went to Saint Paul. 

Mr. Potter is one of the strongest of the 
younger superintendents of the West. His thoro 
knowledge of educational principles, his quick 
understanding and grasp of local conditions and 
his forceful, straightforward method of dealing 
with teachers, school-board members and citizens 
have been the largest factors in his professional 
advance. He will find in Milwaukee a well- 
ordered school system which has had the bene- 
fits of the administration of one of the biggest 
superintendents of the country. As successor to 
President ©. G. Pearse, Mr. Potter will have 
ample opportunity to set all his powers to work. 


A CHANGE IN PRICE. 

Beginning May first, the subscription price of 
the American School Board Journal will be 
$1.50 per year. This increase is made impera- 
tive by the general rise in the cost of produc- 
tion, by the growth in the expense of obtaining 
the highest grade of editorial material and by 
the expansion of the news and service features. 

Readers of the Journal may: be assured that 
the increase in subscription price will be fol- 
lowed by still further improvements in the qual- 
ity and amount of information and assistance 
which will be offered thru our columns. 
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The Assignment of Pupils in English 


By Prof. E. M. HOPKINS, University of Kansas 


For some time past tentative efforts have been 
made in various localities and by various or- 
ganizations to place some definite limit upon 
the size of high school classes in English and 
upon the number of such classes assigned to a 
single teacher. By the North Central Asso- 
ciation it has been recommended that no high 
school in that territory be accredited in English 
if an English teacher has more than five classes 
of thirty each; and that Association has been 
considering a further reduction from thirty to 
twenty-five in each class. Very recently teach- 
ers’ associations in the states of New York and 
Wisconsin have formerly requested that the 
maximum number of pupils assigned to a sec- 
ondary school English teacher shall in no case 
exceed one hundred the equivalent of five 
classes of twenty each. 

Meanwhile a committee representing the Mod- 
ern Languages Association and the National 
Council of Teachers of English has been for 
more than three years engaged in a study of 
the purely physical and material factors of effi- 
ciency in English composition teaching in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, with the result that 
it seems to have established beyond question 
that, irrespective of the size of classes, the total 
number of pupils assigned to a single teacher 
under average conditions, if reasonable efficiency 
is desired, can not exceed eighty in high schoo's 
and sixty in colleges, and that for high efficiency 
these numbers should be decreased: whereas as 
a matter of fact, the actual average in high 
schools exceeds 125 and in col'eges 100. They 
have also shown that the cost of teaching 
English is below that of any other subject in 
the secondary school curriculum, and that the 
labor of it is much greater than that of any 
other. 

This committee, after receiving the endorse- 
ment af the Executive Committee of the N. E. 
A., is continuing its work with the support of 
the Bureau of Education; and is now extend- 
ing it to include a survey of the conditions, 
méthods, and results, of English teaching in 
elementary schools also. It has published two 
reports, now reprinted as one, on the work al- 
ready done, to the number of more than 25,000 
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copies. One result of this publication has been 


to confirm the accuracy of the conclusions 
reached, and to make it clear that they have 
been stated very conservatively, as they were in- 
tended to be. As a further result, certain schools 
have tried the experiment of decreasing the 
number of pupils assigned to an English teach- 
er, in one instance to sixty each, the number 
ascertained by the committee to be a desirable 
average for high efficiency. In this instance it 
was found that the cost was not increased above 
25 per cent, while efficiency was more than 
doubled, and that results of conspicuous ex- 
cellence were obtained, even from pupils of 
foreign parentage. 

Since all the data, experimental and other- 
wise, lead to the same conclusions, a general de- 
mand has been made, voiced by delegates in at- 
tendance at the recent meeting of the National! 
Council, that steps be taken toward bringing 
about general action in accordance with those 
conclusions. In response to this demand,: the 
chairman of the committee, offered the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

I. The National Council of Teachers of 
English approves the steps taken by the North 
Central Association to limit and decrease the 
number of pupils assigned to English teachers 
in high schools, and requests the Association 
and all similar accrediting bodies to reeommend 
for immediate action that schools in which the 
maximum number of pupils assigned to a sing'e 
English teacher exceeds one hundred be not ac- 
credited in English; and it also requests the 
Association and all similar accrediting bodies 
to take further action at as early a date as seems 
expedient to reduce this maximum to eighty 
pupils, with due provisions as at present recom- 
mended for necessary time for conference and 
theme reading, counted as teaching time. 

II. It is the sense of the National Council 
of Teachers of English that in order to secure 
satisfactory results in college English it is 
essential that the maximum number of. stud- 
ents in Freshman English Composition assigned 
to a single instructor should in no ease exceed 
sixty; and that when such an instructor has 
classes in other subjects, a corresponding re- 
duction should be made in the number of 
pupils assigned him in English composition. 


Efficiency in School Administration 


That working principles of school adminis- 
tration should be judged by their adaptability 
te local conditions and by the efficiency of the 
schools which result from their application 
was the burden of an address delivered by Supt. 
Walter E. Miller of Knoxville before the South- 
crn Educational Association. 

In recounting some of the principles which 
have contributed to the efficiency of the Knox- 
ville schools Mr. Miller briefly stated the or- 
ganization of the schools. He said in part: 
“There is in Knoxville a board of education of 
five members, elected by the City Commission- 
ers, with powers very poorly defined by city or- 
dinance, and subject to revision by the Com- 
missioners. This board is composed of excel- 
lent men, elected for a term of five years. They 
give the superintendent a free hand in most 
matters, allow him, without a definite rule to 
nominate teachers and janitors, to assign sal- 
aries, adopt books and courses of study, and in 
general to lead in the conduct of the schools. 
They take but little initiative in school mat- 
ters outside of board meetings, unless some spe- 
cial fact or condition is especially reported to 
them. They usually, both as a board and as 
individuals loyally support all acts of the su- 
perintendent. 

“The superintendent prepares budgets of ex- 
penses, attend minor repairs, and purchases 
without any special permission, supplies and 
equipment, explaining the reason for the same 
when the bills come up in regular meeting. An 
efficient clerk who is also secretary to the su- 
perintendent is provided and the office is well 


supplied with all the aids necessary to the 
proper conduct of the system. 
The Knoxville Situation. 

“The rules of the board are very few with 
regard to the superintendent who is practically 
the master of his own time. So far, no “poli- 
tics” have developed in the management of the 
schools. Neither upon the board nor upon the 
superintendent have any attempts been made to 
use city politics to influence the courses of ac- 
tion which are not consonant with good sense 
and justice to the schools. 

“The school revenues are derived from state 
and county taxes fixed by state laws and by 
the county court, from the tax levied by the 
city government and from tuition from outside 
pupils. The city tax levy is fixed at a mini- 
mum per cent by the city charter and no part 
of it can be used except for the schools. This 
plan has the disadvantage of making it impos- 
sible to secure an additional sum of money for 
some extraordinary expenditures, but has the ad- 
vantage that city politics play no part in secur- 
ing it. There are no “strings” tied to city ap- 
propriations; no “log-rolling” to secure them. 

The system embraces two high schools, four- 
teen grade schools, enrolling about 7,000 pupils 
annually, with 136 principals and teachers, in 
charge. There are supervising teachers in Draw- 
ing and Kindergarten, Manual Training and 
Domestie Science teachers in both grades and 
high school, but at present, no supervisors for 
primary or grammar grades. There is no Busi- 
ness Manager, but a Custodian of Buildings 


_ looks after repairs and purchase of supplies un- 





der the direction of the superintendent. There is 
also a Truant Officer to enforce our compulsory 
school law. 


From this statement of the situation Mr. 
Miller deduces that the functions of the super- 
intendent of the Knoxville schools may be sep- 
arated into four main divisions: first business 
management; second, educational administration 
in the strict sense; third, supervision; fourth, 
incidental work. 

Explaining these functions in order Mr. Mil- 
ler said: 


The Superintendent and Business Management. 

Whether the superintendent acts largely as 
financial agent of the board, or whether a com- 
mittee looks after receipts and disbursements, 
he must be thoroly conversant with every source 
of income and carefully scrutinize every item 
of expenditure. In all cities the problem for 
school authorities is to get all the money pos- 
sible from the city and state authorities, use it 
economically and fully and keep up a steady 
pressure for more. To do the first the board 
and superintendent must be wise politically; to 
do the second, they must be good financiers and 
to accomplish the third, they must keep the 
work and needs of the schools constantly before 
the public. 


A budget based upon the experiences of past 
years should be made out and adhered to. A 
liberal extra per cent may be allowed for un- 
usual new expenses and for natural increase, 
but the balance of the appropriations should 
stay within the limitations of the receipts. There 
has been too much borrowing upon the resources 
of the future, as some cities have found with 
disastrous results. Local conditions might af- 
fect the budget to some extent. In cities where 
it is safe to predict a rapidly growing income 
from a sane estimate of the city’s immediate 
growth, some speculation may be allowable. 


The Superintendent as Administrator. 

Strictly speaking, the administrative duties of 
& superintendent comprise those which he, as 
an educational expert, is supposed to be pe- 
culiarly fitted to discharge. Among these are: 
The initiating of educational measures which 
he favors and the vetoing of those which he does 
not favor; the nomination of teachers, their 
grading and assignment of salaries; transfers 
of teachers and pupils; adoption of textbooks; 
adoption of courses of study, and, the super- 
vision of all grades of work. 


In some cities the superintendent has the 
right to some of these functions by statute; in 
others by board regulation; in others by tacit 
consent of the board and weight of influence; 
in still others he must take what is given him. 
In my opinion, nothing would add greater effi- 
ciency to administration of city systems than 
tc have boards of education yield full power 
to the superintendent to nominate all teachers, 
assign their salaries and positions, recommend 
all text books and courses of study for adoption. 
I believe any superintendent worthy of the 
name should strive to have these duties as- 
signed to him, and not rest contented until he 
does get it. I have no idea of the number of 
cities where this is the rule, but without doubt 
where it is the rule, the authority of the super- 
intendent is properly respected, appointees are 
chosen for merit’s sake and the best interests 
of both teachers and pupi's are conserved. 
Boards of education generally have an adopted 
seale of salaries, based upon the amount of 
money they have to spend. They might es- 
tablish the scale according to their means, but 
the superintendent’s judgment should be the 
arbiter in placing teachers therein. 

A superintendent entering upon a new work 
should carefully understand the mode of pro- 
cedure of the board upon these points. It is 
possible that the board who had never given the 
superintendent these rights might be willing to 
make such concessions to a desirable new man. 
At least he would not enter upon his position 
under misunderstanding of his powers. Not to 
have a thoro understanding of the relative pow 
ers of one’s board is a most fruitful cause of 
disaster to a superintendent. Better is a din- 
ner of herbs with unity than a stalled ox with 
(Concluded on Page 30) 
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Teaching the tones of the various orchestral instruments by means of the Victrola—Seattle, Wash. 


Do your pupils know 
the instruments of the orchestra? 


Can they recognize the different tones as they are played? 

Educators are coming to realize that young children should begin 
early in life to distinguish the pipes, the strings, the brasses. These in- 
struments make a strong appeal to them and bring to them the simple 
melodies that satisfy their primitive musical tastes. 

The Victor and its splendid list of educational records provide the 
only practical way for the children to become familiar with these individ- 
ual instruments and different combinations .of instruments 
in the orchestra. This method of teaching musical appre- 
ciation is invaluable from the kindergarten right up through 
the grades. 





Nothing could give your pupils a more complete 
understanding of the tones of the instruments than such 
records as these: 

Violin 64197 Traumerei (Schumann) Mischa Elman 
Harp 70031 Am Springbrunnen (7he Fountain) (Zabel) Ada Sassoli 
Flute 70026 Wind Amongst the Trees § (Briccialdi) John Lemmone 
French Horn 17174 Siegfried’s Call (Wagner) A. Horner 


Brass Quartet 17216 Farewell to the Forest (Mendelssohn) 
Victor Brass Quartet 


Victor XXV a ma ; 

$60 special quotation Write to us for the complete list of Victor Educational 

to schools only Records with full information about the work the Victor is 
The horn can be removed doing in the schools of more than 900 cities. 


and the instrument securely 
locked to protect it from dust SAvections!’ De eee 
and promiscuous use by irre- part 


sponsible people. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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BRADLEY’S 


STANDARD 


all other kinds combined. 
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The Bradley Art Catalogue 
illustrates and describes art 
materials for every need. 
Free for the asking — please ask. 
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Bradley *‘ B-1"' Box — eight pans semi-moist colors; 


WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than 
Wherever the 
best in art work is attempted and accom- 
plished Bradley Colors are used. Manufactured 
expressly for educational purposes they meet per- | 


i i . € . 
Rath ower yA 5 MS CaRONS DS. | You can start and sustain the right idea of color 


values with Devoe School Water Colors—we’ve 
made them right for your purpose, put in at- 
tractive, inexpensive boxes. 
things of interest to you--- you'll find them all 
described in our new price list of School Art 
Send to Dept. 7 for it. 
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Supplies. 
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No.7 brush. The biggest selling box on the market. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
Chicago: Thos. Charles Co. 
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a board with whom you cannot work in har- 
mony. 


Textbooks and Courses of Study. 


The question of adoption of new textbooks is 
always with a superintendent. He will always 
have some teachers who think they could do 
better work if they had a certain textbook. If 
the board of education meddles with this phase 
of administrative work, the superintendent is 
indeed to be commiserated. When certain texts 
are deemed unfitted for further use, it is my 
plan to secure a number of sets of other texts 
and give them to the stronger teachers to use 
as supplementary work for a year. I, too, make 
a study of them. In this way there is a more 
solid basis of judgment as to the fitness of 
books than the recommendations of the pub- 
lishing house or the fame of the author. 

Materially changing a course of study is al- 
ways a difficult piece of work. Here the co- 
operation of the principals and more experi- 
enced teachers should be sought by the superin- 
tendent. Whi'e the superintendent may wish to 
shape the courses of study to a different end 
than that of the old one and may direct his 
teachers to that end, yet the judgment of the 
teaching force is, in my opinion, to be held in 
the highest esteem in the practical settlement 
of details. 

Of course, in all these administrative duties, 
the wise superintendent, no matter how supreme 
his power will strive to get the intelligent as- 
sent of the board, the teachers and the public. 
He must wage a constant warfare of education 
for his measures. 

In general, for efficient administration, the 
superintendent should have the qualities that 
make an efficient business,man in any line of 
life. Te should know how to deal with mat- 
ters in the order of their relative importance. 
He should have a good memory or keep a good 


notebook. He should transact business with 
dispatch. He should be courteous, always 
courteous, in his official dealings. He must 


San Francisco 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 


TTT 
New York 
have foresight as well as hindsight. Ile must 
be brave enough to do his duty under all cir- 
cumstances as he sees it, let the results be what 
they may. He must be able to enlist the en- 
thusiastic services of his subordinates and 
especially must he establish a reputation for 
fairness and impartiality. Everybody worth 
knowing is willing to stand for the square deal. 
lie must have due regard for his health and 
take exercise and diversion away from his 
school work. If he ean do these things, he 
will have an approving conscience and friends 
who will stand for him in times of crisis. Lack- 
ing these, he cannot hope to have an efficient 
administration. ° 


The Superintendent as Supervisor. 


A modern writer on school administration 
says: “In the good superintendent, skill in su- 
pervision is more important than ability in 
business administration. One is art; the other 
is power. Supervision is professional; adminis- 
tration is universal. Supervision is an educa- 
tional matter, a specialty; administration is 
business management, an executive quality. 
Supervision is an acquirement; administration 
is largely a native quality. There are many 
men “born” to administer affairs; there are none 
“born” to supervise schools.” 

While not necessarily agreeing with the 
brilliant writer in all of these statements, yet 
the fact that vital teaching is the great and 
fundamental need in education, marks the im- 
portance of this phase of the superintendent’s 
duties. Its proper discharge results in increased 
efficiency in the work of the young and inex- 
perienced teacher and giving her inspiration 
and vision, in the proper co-ordination of the 
work of different schools, and stimulates all 
teachers by creating a greater appreciation of 
good results. Good supervision always en- 
courages, never depresses. The skillful super- 
visor can improve methods of work without em- 
barrassment and can tactfully lead teachers to 
better ways of thinking and of doing. Co-ordi- 








Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Fulton and William Streets 


Colors that are 
not true, create in 
the children a dis- 
torted idea of col- 
or values. Every 
teacher knows 
how hard that is 
to correct. 


We make many 


Special prices to schools and teachers. 


Devoe 


14-16 West Lake Street 
Chicago 


1312-1314 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 


nation is a necessity in all systems of activities; 
nowhere more so than in a city school system. 


URGES SCHOOL CLINICS. 

Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, professor of clini- 
cal psychology and director of the psychological 
clinic, school of education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, in an address delivered before the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association, urged the 
need of psychological clinies for classifying and 
differentiating unusual children. 

Dr. Wallin discussed the entire subject of 
school organization for the conservation of the 
mental health of children and denounced the 
schools for their medieval, inefficient and un- 
scientific methods of classifying and differen- 
tiating pupils. 

“The schools,” he said, “cannot do scientific 
work unless they are organized more or less on 
the plan of the modern hospital—that is, they 
must provide expert educational diagnosis for 
those children who vary from the standard of 
mental normality just as ill people vary from 
the standard of health. 

“To carry out this program requires the es- 
tablishment of psychological clinics, manned 
by trained educational examiners who are like- 
wise specialists in corrective pedagogics, and the 
organization of special classes.” 

There are at present according to Dr. Wallin, 
sixty-three such psychological clinics connected 
with public and normal schools, universities and 
hospitals. 


Pendleton, Ore. In response to a demand on 
the part of the young people, the school board 
has opened an evening school. Classes have been 
started in the common branches, commercial sub- 
jects, domestic science and manual training. 


Marseilles, Ill. An evening school has been 
opened providing instruction in business arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, shorthand and typewriting. 
Sessions are held three evenings each week and 
tuition has been fixed at $2-per month. 
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For the 


Small Office 


A Unifile next to your desk will care properly for papers and school data which usually lie around loose, stuffed into 
drawers, or exposed in desk trays—will guard against their becoming lost or accidentally finding their way into the waste- 


basket. 


Any information can be quickly found without the necessity of shuffling over a lot of miscellaneous papers, books, 


etc., if properly filed in a— 


Globe“Wernicke 


The variety of filing devices incorporated in them makes these 
Unifiles of special value as desk companions in the Principal’s office, 
or wherever the volume of filing does not require the larger sections. 

Globe-Wernicke Filing Equipment costs no more than the ordi- 
nary kind, and is for sale by agents almost everywhere. 
the freight to points where we are not represented. 


Send for copies of “The World’s Best Books,” a list of the best 


[nifile 


We prepay 


books for all ages, as selected by such authorities as Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, Hamilton Wright Mabie, John Ruskin, William Dean Howells 
and others, for distribution to English Classes. 


May we not send you a copy of our new Catalog No. 376 on 
Standardized Filing Equipment for Universities and Schools, and 
samples of the Record Cards recommended for universal adoption in 
the public schools by the National Education Association? 


The Slobe-Wernieke Co. Cincinnati 


Mfrs. Of Sectional Book Cases, Filing Cabinets, Globe Cabinet Safes, Card Index Systems And Stationers’ Supplies 






An Observation on Ventilation 


By JACQUES REDWAY, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Some years ago the writer visited a class- 
room in one of our grammar schools at the 
request of a patron of the school. The temper- 
ature of the room was 84 degrees Fahrenheit; 
the out-of-door temperature was below fifty de- 
grees. J summoned the principal who told me 
that his orders to forbid the opening of doors 
and windows, while the heating and ventilating 
plant was in operation, were positive. All the 
same, I opened all windows wide and kept the 
class in motion until the room had cooled off. 
I found that the same order was in effect in 
every building in the city. I have never yet 
been able to learn who gave the order. 

The reason given for the order in every case 
was the same—“It disturbs the ventilation of 
the whole building.” I found afterward that, 
so far as our own buildings are concerned, the 
alleged excuse for such a proceeding is untrue 
—still worse, it is idiotic. If fresh air is car- 
ried to the rooms and the system does not in- 
clude an exhaust fan, the opening of windows 
and doors may cause some interference with 
the circulation, but not much. If both supply 
and exhaust fans are used, the windows and 
doors may be opened freely, without materially 
affecting the circulation of the air. Smoke tests 
demonstrated this conclusively. Open doors 
and windows certainly affect the temperature 
but they do not materially interfere with the 
ventilation: indeed, in one test with the anemo- 
meter (air meter), it was found that more air 
was exhausted than was delivered from the in- 
take, the excess being drawn into the rooms 
thru the open windows and doors. 


Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D. C. 


In two of the newest buildings in Mt. Vernon 
we employed an engineer who is widely known 
as an expert in heating and ventilation. The 
contractors declined to guarantee anything 
more than the workmanship on the contract. 
But the engineer delivered the goods. One of 
the two systems, completed in September, 1913, 
is the only one among the school buildings of 
the city that is up to the standard required, in 
ell kinds of weather. The moral is obvious; a 
competent engineer is as necessary as a con- 
tractor in providing a satisfactory system of 
heating and ventilating. 

The school law of New York requires a mini- 
mum of fifteen square feet of floor space for 
each pupil in a room. It also requires the de- 
livery of thirty cubic feet of air per minute for 
each pupil. These requirements are not ex- 
cessive. The air ought also to be thoroly 
washed, but usually it is not. Screens of 
cheesecloth at the intake, kept wet by spraying 
will answer, but an efficient washer and humi- 
difier is better. Certain it is that the patrons 
of a school have a right to demand that clean 
air shall be delivered to the rooms m which 
their children are confined; and air that will 
discolor ceilings and side walls is not clean. 
The cost of frame, cloth and sprayer at the in- 
take need not exceed ten dollars. A good washer 
and humidifier involves an expense of several 
hundred dollars, but it is well worth the money, 
Screens at the intake clean the air fairly well, 
but they humidify it indifferently. 

In the past few years I have examined many 
systems where the air is delivered but not re- 


moved. In pretty nearly every case the cir- 
culation proved defective. Forced air follows 
lines of least resistance; as a result, some 
rooms receive a surplus of air; others get little 
or none. On the other hand, in systems where 
exhaust fans are used the distribution is al- 
ways much better. 


Now, there is but one way to determine this 
—namely, by using an air meter or anemome- 
ter, as engineers term it. My personal experi- 
ence leads me to believe that it is quite as neces- 
sary as a thermometer. Granted that it may 
not be accurrate, it is certainly a fair approxi- 
mate. At the very worst, it affords values for 
comparison, and it is infinitely better than 
guessing. If one room gets less than another 
the air meter certainly determines the fact. 


The moral of all this is: (a) If the air in a 
room becomes vitiated the vitiated air must be 
removed, and exhaust fans are about the only 
mechanical device for removing it. 

(b) Forcing fresh air into a building does 
not remove its used air. 


(c) A principal or an engineer may ascer- 
tain how effective its ventilation system may be 
by the use of the air meter better than by any 
other means devised up-to-date. 


St. Paul, Minn. The school board has pre- 
pared a resolution barring the location of any 
lumber, wood or coal yard within a distance of 
four hundred feet from any school building. 
Such yards near school buildings have been 
designated as nuisances as well as contributing 
to an increase of the fire hazard. 


Jackson, Mich. The curriculum of the evening 
schools, which were opened year before last has 
been much enlarged this winter, with the result 
that the enrollment is already over 400 and is 
increasing nightly. 
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DETERMINING THE EFFICIENCY OF 
TEACHERS. 

The board of education of Rochester, N. Y., 
has completed plans for determining the efficiency 
of teachers. The plan is described by Supt. 
Herbert S. Weet in his Fifty-sixth Annual Re- 
port, just issued. Mr. Weet writes: 

“The Rochester school administration recog- 
nizes two types of estimates of teachers’ ability 
first, the non-measurable including classroom ob- 
servation on the part of the superintendent and 
assistants: second, ihe measurable, consisting of 
reports sent regularly to the central office which 
make possible certain long-range measurements 
cf teachers’ efficiency. No one of these measure- 
ments is conclusive: they serve rather to point 
cut places in the teaching force for special per- 
sonal supervision. Nevertheless, two of these 
measurements pointing in the same direction 
have more than twice the significance of one; 
three, more than three times the significance of 
cne; and so on. 

“In reporting to the city superintendent on the 
efficiency of teachers, principals divide their 
teachers into three classes: 

a. Those who are conspicuously successful in 
some particular line. 

b. Those who are entirely satisfactory. 

c. Those who constitute a problem for the 
principal in conference with the superintendent. 

“In addition to these reports from principals, 
the Efficiency Bureau keeps on file for the super- 
intendent’s use the following addi.ional measure- 
ments of teachers’ eliiciency: 

1. Permanent record cards showing the pro- 
gress of groups of pupils under the guidance of 
successive teachers. These records show the 
character of pupils’ work when they come to a 





Stimulate Interest 
in Science Study 


The more our curiosity is touched, 
the more anxious we are to learn. 
Botany, Zoology, and Physiology 
are made subjects of absorbing in- 
terest through the revelations of the 
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merit your consideration as instruments of high optical efh- 
ciency, mechanical accuracy and durable construction. 
are the product of a company whose experience covers every 
phase of optical manufacture and are reliably built and reason- 


Model F-2—$31.50 (illustrated) fulfills school and college re- 
Special terms to educational institutions. 
Write today for our catalog on School Equipment. 


Bausch €F fomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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eacher, while they are with her, and after they 
te save her instruction. 

2. Final promotion and non-promotion results, 

3. Record of preventive and remedial meas- 
ures against non-promotion. 

4. Records of elimination from each class, re- 
flecting the influence of each teacher. 

5. Attendance records, showing the regularity 
and persistence of attendance of pupils. 

6. Numerous term, monthly, and other re- 
perts which come to the central office manifest- 
ing promptness, accuracy, and neatness.”’ 


FRESNO SCHOOL BOND ISSUE. 

The city of Fresno, Cal., with a view to putting 
iis schools in good condition and at the same 
iime providing for immediate and pressing needs, 
has voted a bond issue of $450,000. It is esti- 
mated that $333,000 will be required for im- 
mediate improvements while $177,000 will be 
reserved for enlargements during a period of 
four years. 

Among the proposed changes may be noted: 
the razing of the Hawthorne school and the 
building of a $60,000 addition to the Washington 
grammar school to take its place; an addition 
cf four rooms and an assembly room at the 
Emerson school at a cost of $35,000; the con- 
struction of four classrooms for the Franklin 
school at a cost of $12,000; an addition of four 
rooms to the Jefferson school; a new 10-room 
building for the Kirk school at a eost of $30,000; 
an industrial school in addition to the Lincoln 
school at a cost of $15,000; a new 16-room build- 
ing for the Webster school at a cost of $48,000; 
the erection of a 4-room school in Arlingion 
Heights at a cost of $12,000. An expenditure of 
$30,000 will be made for new school sites. 

In addition to enlargements and new buildings 
it is planned to provide additional shop facilities 
for the high school at a cost of $10,000. Changes 
and improvements in the direction of fire pro- 
tection will be made at a cost of $20,000 and a 
gymnasium and cafeteria provided at a cost of 
$20,000. The gymnasium will be planned for 
special purposes as well as for physical training. 


SOCIAL CENTER PROGRESS. 


A list of seventy-one municipalities having 
some paid social center workers has been pub- 
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lished recently in a report compiled by Clarence 
Arthur Perry of the Russell Sage Foundation 
Department of Recreation, 

Concerning the social center movement thru- 
out the country the Russell Sage report shows 
that in places where it has already started the 
rate of growth is much higher than the rate at 
Which it spreads in new localities. In other 
words, the actual results of the social center are 
more effective in getting support ihan the words 
of its champions. 

The work is getting on a more solid basis. 
Seventy-one cities had, during the winter of 1912- 
13, paid workers for some form of social center 
activity, as compared with 44 the previous season. 
and the amoun; expended in the maintenance of 
school centers has grown from $139,535 in 1912 
to $324,575 in the past year. There are 1,927 
paid workers reported. In 981 schoolhouses 
there were public entertainments and lectures; 
in 496 school buildings there were open meetings 
to discuss local problems; and athletics or folk 
dancing in 474 schools. 

Mr. Perry reports difficul:y in obtaining statis- 
tics of social center activities. Little uniformity 
of agreement exists as to what constitutes a 
social center. Even the name itself is not con- 
Stant—the institution is variously reported as 
“recreation center,” “civic center,” “social and 
recreation center,’ “evening center,” ‘“com- 
munity center,” eic. Some cities have social 
center activities going on six nights a week, 
while others open their school buildings once or 
twice a month. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

The school board of Springfield, Mass., at its 
final meeting of the year 1913, expressed its dis- 
approval of all forms of outside work for pupils 
Which tends in any way to interfere with the 
regular class work. It is the belief of the mem- 
bers that many children are alienated from their 
studies by an overburden of social activities 
which not only absorb their in‘erest but also un- 
fit them physically for the proper concentration. 

A statement has, therefore, been issued to 
parents calling attention to the evils of the prac- 
tice and impressing upon them the fact that 
social duties should be secondary to school work. 
The statement reads: 
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School Soon Journal 


Forty-four Years of Success 








1913 has been the most successful of 44 years of steady 
growth in the Book Cover business. The secret of 
this wonderful record is found in the fact that 40 years 
ago the Holden Company solved the problem of dou- 
bling the lives of free text-books and keeping them clean, 


— neat and sanitary. 
Established 1869 


The Holden Book Covers are used in increas- 
ing quantities each year because they possess in a 
satisfactory degree the three book cover essentials 

Wearing Quality 

Sanitary Value 

Adjustability 


The Holden Book Repairing Material has 
come into almost universal use in free text-book schools. 
The Combination Repair Outfit contains a full year’s 
supply for a grade of 40 pupils and is made up as 


wae: 1 Box ‘‘T” Binders 
1 Box Self-Binders 
2 Env. Transparent Paper 


The Holden System for Caring for Books 


is a scientific method based on sound pedagogic principles of using the 
above material so as to reduce the text-book bill, keep books clean, 
and to teach habits of cleanliness, carefulness and economy. 


The Holden Portfolios are made of the Holden Unfinish- 
ed Leatherette used in the best book covers. They are made in 
two styles and three sizes, are the lowest priced portfolios made, 
and will last ten years. We offer a strong, durable envelope 
4% x6 for the N. E. A. Report Cards. Price 85¢ per 100; $7.50 
per 1,000. 


The Holden Fibre Towel is made of long, clean fibres 
like those used in the book covers. Does not roll up and adhere 
to the face. Is rough enough to remove dirt, smooth and pliable 
enough to be pleasant to use. One Holden Fibre Towel does 
the work of two or three of the ordinary type. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Springfield, Mass. Miles C. Holden, President 








Every year there is a demand on the part of 
cne or more charitable organizations in the city 
for large numbers of the pupils in the public 
schools to take part in theatrical productions. 
Much time is required for rehearsals in advance 
of the play; in fact, much more time as a rule 
than the children are led to believe will be neces- 
sary when they take up the work. Many of them 
are compelled to keep late hours during the 
period of preparation and the time of giving the 
production, with the result that they are unfitted 
for their school duties. 

The work necessarily required of the children 
in our schools is sufficiently large to call for all 
their time and effort. Any additional tax upon 
their-sirength and nervous energy is unwise and 
dangerous. Their time out of school, not neces- 
sary for the preparation of their studies, should 
be spent in some activity wholly different from 
school work, if possible. Sufficient rest and 
sieep are absolutely necessary if the physical 
well being of the child is to be conserved. 

No child is strong enough to do both, to at- 
tend faithfully to studies and to such a multi- 
plicity of social duties. When inevitable failure 
or breakdown comes, the parent is somewhai 
prone to blame the teacher or the school system 
for what is the parent’s own lack of judgment 
and control. There will be time enough for 
social pleasures when the child has reached 
raaturity, but there will then be no time to cor- 
rect mistakes in training or to retrieve failure to 
ecquire the fundamentals of knowledge. 

Parents should co-operate with the teachers 
and the school auchorities in reducing as far as 
possible the unnecessary social activity which 
take the interest and time of children to the end 
that the schools may attain the highes., efficiency 
and minister in the most complete way to the 
Welfare of the pupils. 

Baltimore, Md. The school board has firmly 
disapproved the plan of the city board of es:i 
nates to utilize the school buildings for voting 
and registration purposes. It was found that in 
view of the scarcity of suitable rooms, the sav- 
ing in rental by the city would not at the present 
time be sufficient to warrant the inauguration of 
the plan. It is also pointed out that the room set 
aside for elections or registration purposes must 
ke located on the ground floor of a building with 
an entrance upon a public street. 





New Haven, Conn. A total of 146 signs have 
been printed and placed in conspicuous places 
near the school buildings of the city. The signs 
will serve as warnings to automoblis's to reduce 
speed when passing schools. 

The city clerk of Brockton, Mass., has sub- 
mitted a draft of two amendments for the traffic 
ordinances to the state highway commission. 
The new rules require that vehicles shall pro- 
ceed at the rate of not more than eight miles an 
hour when within a distance of 300 yards of a 
school building. The ordinance becomes effec- 
tive following the approval of the state officials. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board is con- 
sidering the formulation of a rule which shall 
prohibit the inclusion of commercial advertising 
in the schools or in textbooks used by the pupils. 
The proposed change is based on a complaint of 
a manufacturer who objected to the mention of 


a specific brand of food product in connection 
with a textbook used by the domestic science 
pupils. It was pointed out that while there was 
no intention of charging the school officials with 
receiving money for the mention of the products, 
it was decidedly unfair to other manufacturers 
of the same products. a 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education is con- 
sidering the improvement of the business 
methods thru the appointment of an efficiency 
expert. It is proposed to maintain in the secre- 
tary’s office an official who will be constantly on 
the watch for more efficient methods in conduct- 
ing the school plant. 

Jackson, Mich. The Jackson Playground Asso- 
ciation has equipped several of the school play- 
grounds with apparatus during the past year and 
employed supervisors to have charge during the 
summer months. 





THE “SMALL SCHOOL BOARD,” CINCINNATI, O 


Cincinnati is the last city of Ohio to accept the small school board elected at large The old “dis 


trict’ board passed out of existence on January first 


Ach. Miss Anna Laws, A, 8. Shockley. Dr. J. M. Withrow Miss Edith Campbell, A. E 


Those shown seated, from left to right. are Samuel 
Mittendorf and 


James Fisk Standing. left to right, are Charles Handman, business manager of the schools, and Super 


intendent Randall Condon 











LESS THAN 


In use by state adoption in the following states: 

Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Utah 
Also in use by county adoption in 32 counties in Iowa, in 20 
counties in Missouri, in 3 counties in South Dakota; by district 
adoption in most of the counties of Nebraska and many in Colo- 
rado, and in more than 1000 cities and towns in various states. 


This Record Should Make You Consider 


If you are not already using these books in your grammar grades, 
you should consider what reading by this study plan will mean to 


your grammar grade children. 
deserve the best books. 


lutely by themselves. 


Three-book Series 


Fourth Reader or Book One 
Fifth Reader or Book Two - 


Advanced Reader or Book Three 


Ask anyone using these books and they will tell you that the 


“results are simply wonderful.” 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago 
623 So. Wabash 





Grand Rapids, Mich. Following a recent meet- 
ing of the local school authorities, municipal 
officers and others, a resolution was adopted 
recommending that the proposed school gardens 
be confined to the school children; that the land 
to be used be that of a park or schoolyard; that 
a beginning be made with the grounds adjoining 
the Waters field, a playground near one of the 
schools. It is also recommended that the teach- 
ers be given charge of the gardens during the 
spring and fall and that the playground director 
be in charge during the summer months. A 
“school garden” club is to be formed with a 
membership fee of ten cents. The expense of 
preparing the grounds and providing seeds is to 
be divided between the two city boards. 


The school board of Portland, Ore., has passed 
an order requiring that principals report on the 
work of their schools during the seventh month 
of the school year. Formerly they were required 
to report once each month. 


Dayton, O. A resolution has been adopted by 
ihe school board fixing the salaries of engineers 
and janitors of the various school buildings. 
New regulations were also adopted providing 
that one man shall be placed in charge of each 
building, to be responsible for the carrying out 
of the orders of the board, and for the cleanliness 
and safe condition of the buildings. 


The position of assistant janitor is to be elim- 
inated. The engineer, or janitor where no en- 
g:neer is employed, is to be responsible for the 
heating, ventilation, cleanliness and sanitary 
ccndition of the school buildings, grounds and 
yards and for the school proper.y and the ob- 
servance of rules concerning engineers and jani- 
tors. 

Joliet, Ill. Political discussions in connection 
with meetings of outside associations in school 
buildings were recently given emphatic disappro- 
val by the school authorities. in a recent meet- 
ing of the board, a warm discussion was begun 
by a member who charged that political state- 
ments had been thrust upon the people in attend- 
ance at a meeting of one of the local organiza- 
tions. 


Princeton, Ind. The school board has attached 


numbers on the doors of all classrooms in the 
high school. The number replaces the name of 


TWO YEARS || 


Studies in Reading 


These children in your schools 
Even a hasty examination will convince 
you that these Grammar Grade Readers are to be classified abso- 


opment, 


Lincoln 
1126-1128 Q St. 


the instructor and is far more convenient in 
locating the desired rooms. 

Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has pur- 
chased panic-proof locks for the entrance doors 
of all the school buildings. The improvement 
fullows a recent inspection when several doors 
were found fastened during school hours. The 
doors had been closed to prevent drafts. 

Taunton, Mass. The school board has vested 
in the board of healih, the visiting school com- 
mittee and the superintendent of schools au- 
thority to close the schools when necessary thru 
an epidemic of contagious disease. 

It has been recommended that the schooi board 
of Meriden, Conn., appoint ihe school carpenter 
as acting building superintendent. His duties 
would include the supervision of building opera- 
tions, the installation of equipment and the re- 
pair of buildings. It has also been suggested 
that periodic meetings of janitors be held to ac- 
quaint them with their duties, including the 
principles of electricity, the operation of the 
heating plant and the various machinery plants 
connected with the schools. 7 

Freeport, Ill. The officials of the local street- 
car line have granted special reduced rates to 
school children. The action was taken by the 
ccmpany to provide transportation at low rates 
for those pupils who must travel long distances 
to school. 

The tickets are issued in the form of books, 
containing a total of 40 rides at the low cost of 
$1.00 or two and one-half cents per ride. Ceriifi- 
cates are presented to the pupils to be signed by 
the teacher and principal. When presented at 
the office they are redeemable for the books. 
Books must be used by the child whose name 
appears on the same and are good for all school 
days. 

Alton, Ill. The school board has recently dis- 
couraged the sale of mail-order house goods thru 
an order issued to principals to discontinue the 
raising of money by this means. 

The school board at Washington, D. C., will 
purchase a motor car for the superintendent to 
enable him to reach the school buildings in less 
time. The cost of the machine will be $1,000. 

Supt. T. A. Mott of Seymour, Ind., has incor- 
porated the seventh and eighth grades and the 
high school into a six-year course. It is expected 


DISTINCTIVE 
OF 


FORMAN’S ADVANCED 
AMERICAN HISTORY 





I. The large share of attention given to ECONOMIC and 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


Commerce and Industry, Transportation, Urban Devel- 
Immigration, Great Inventions, 
Social and Industrial Betterment, 
People—such topics as these are treated in a liberal 
manner with the result that the pupil learns how the 
world around him comes to be what it is. 


The ample treatment of the Industrial and Political 
History of RECENT TIMES. 


The full and faithful account of the WESTWARD 
MOVEMENT. 


The story is so told that the newly developed com- 
munities of the West rise out of the wilderness in 
geographical and chronological sequence. 
progress of the white man toward the West is followed 
as with the eye. 


EXCELLENT MAPS, including one series showing 
the movement of the Frontier Line, and another show- 
ing the development of the Transportation Routes. 


The TEACHERS AIDS, References and Suggestions 
for Independent Work and an Analytical index. 


For further information address 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 













FEATURES 





634 pages, $1.50 











Education, 
the Rule of the 











Thus the 


that the change will be the means of enabling 
a large number of advanced students to complete 
the high-school course. 


Covington, O. School children who attend the 
local public schools and who reside in either 
Kenton or Campbell counties have been granted 
half rates by the Cincinnati Railway Company. 
It is proposed to sell tickets to the school chil- 
dren that will enable them to ride back and 
forth at a reduced rate. 


The school board of Davenport, Ia., has taken 
steps to provide experts to examine suspected 
sub-normal pupils and to suggest courses which 
should be of benefit to them. The action was 
taken following a report of the superintendent 
of child welfare to the effect that about 40 chil- 
dren aitending the schools are sub-normal. They 
were found to have derived little benefit from the 
regular schools and in some cases were a 
hindrance to the rest of the pupils. 

Condemning excessive or too frequent corporal 
punishment and expressing its desire that this 
disciplinary measure should be delegated to the 
principals alone, the school board at Seattle, 
Wash., has gone on record against corporal pun- 
ishment of a vicious nature. The action was 
taken following an alleged cruel whipping of a 
pupil by one of the attendance officers. 


The school board of Cleveland, O., has passed 
a rule prohibiting the sale of candy in school 
lunchrooms and the dispensing of lunches to per- 
sons outside the schools. The new regulations 
have been made to overcome objections which 
had been made by nearby dealers who declared 
that the sales of the West Technical High School 
lunchroom were ruining their business. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has passed a 
rule permitting teachers who have voluntarily 
resigned to re-enter the teaching service.’ Teach- 
ers so appointed shall be treated as new teach- 
ers, but upon their return within the period of 
six years they shall be reappointed to their 
former rank or to an equivalent or lower posi- 
tion. 

Los Angeles, Cal. A new salary schedule for 
night schools provides that teachers shall be paid 
$2 for each night’s work and principals $3; in 
the high schools, teachers will be paid $3 and 
principals $4. 
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an unusually gifted young woman. 










for word. 







For seventh and eighth grades. 
and better remembered. 
ship are inculcated. 







New York City 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. ‘ 
Racine, Wis. 







Hix’s Magic Speech Flower . . . $0.35 
Hix’s Once Upon a Time Stories. . -25 
Hix and Hervey’s Two Little Runaways = .30 





Chicago: 323 East 23rd Street 


He found, however, that the reason she obtained such excellent results in 
her classes was because she was carrying on the work precisely as outlined in 
the Horace Mann Manual—Daily Lesson Plans. 
she felt the need of a guide and she followed the Daily Lesson Plans word 


If an experienced teacher had shown such good results, it might have been 
due to her experience; but here is an inexperienced teacher who takes the Set 
Horace Mann Method as she finds it, develops it exactly in accordance with 
instructions, and gets the best results in the school. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


School Board Sournal 


THE HORACE MANN READERS 


Recently in one of the large schools in Brooklyn the best reading inthe 1A 
grade was found in aroom in charge of aPUPIL TEACHER. The principal 
was so astonished that he investigated, thinking at first that the teacher was 


Being without experience, 








Horace Mann Primer ...... . =. « $0.30 
Horace Mann First Reader . . ....., 32 
Horace Mann Introductory Second Reader 
(ready soon) 

Horace Mann Second Reader ......, -40 
Horace Mann Third Reader . . . . . . -48 
Horace Mann Fourth Reader ......, 55 
Horace Mann Fifth Reader (nearly ready) 
Horace Mann Sixth Reader (in preparation) e 
Horace Mann Phonogram Cards—Primer Set . 25 
Horace Mann Phonogram Cards—First Reader 

2 ree ee es ee are, 
Horace Mann Word Cards—Primer Set . . . 1.25 
Horace Mann Plans—Teacher’s Manual . . . 15 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 


AND GOVERNMENT 


By the correlation of history and government in this text both subjects 
Emphasis isplaced upon the social and industrial development of the United States. 
The style is clear, definite, lively and exceedingly interesting to children. $1.00 


ALEXANDER’S SPELLING BOOK 


TWO EDITIONS: 1. Syllabicated; 2. Not Syllabicated, also each in two parts. Complete, 25 cents; 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rochester, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 


Washington, D. C. Erie, Penn. 


Dale’s Stories from European History $0.50 
Dale’s Landmark of British History -90 
Hulst’s Indian Sketches . . .. -60 


are more favorably impressed, more easily taught 


Baltimore County, Md. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Krapp’s In Oldest England . . 
Tucker and Ryan’s Historical Plays 
Tales of King Arthur and Round Table 


The principles of sound and intelligent citizen- 


Part I, 16 cents; Part II, 20 cents. 


Detroit, Mich. New Haven, Conn. 


State of Indiana 


- $0.60 
-65 
-30 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


Fourth Avenue and 30th Street 


NEW YORK 


Boston: 120 Boylston Street 





AN EFFICIENT EFFICIENCY BUREAU. 


Since January 1, 1913, the Rochester, N. Y., 
board of education has had the assistance of a 


permanent bureau of school efficiency. The or- 
ganization and functions of this bureau are Out- 
lined by Supt. Herbert S. Weet in his latest 
Annual Report. 

Speaking of the duties of the bureau, he lists 
the following: 

Receiving and keeping on file all reports of 
enrollment, attendance and progress of children 
in the schools. 

Analyzing reports received. 

Presenting salient features to supervising offi- 
cers, 

Reporting situations to individual schools. 

Measuring the efficiency of local educational 
work with that of other cities. 

These services of the bureau are performed 
thru a director who is one of the assistant super- 
intendents of schools, two stenographers and two 
card and record clerks. 

The office records, as far as possible, take the 
form of standard sized cards. All forms and 
blanks are reduced to leiterhead size. Computa- 
tions are made with the adding machine and 
slide rule, and business office methods are em- 
ployed. The files of the efficiency bureau con- 
tain the following information: By months— 

For each school, grade, and special class: 

(a) Enrollment from September to June. (b) 
Month-end register. (c) Attendance. 

Elimination from school by permanent card 


record. 

(a) Causes. (b) Grades. (c) Ages. (d) Months. 
(e) Schools. 

Progress thru school for each school and 
grade: 


(a) Double promotions. (b) Single promotions. 
(c) Trial promotions. (d) Non-promotions. (e) 
Final result after trial period. (f) Examination 
results. (g) Progress charts of schools and in- 
dividual classes showing rapid, normal, and slow 
progress combined with under, normal and over- 
age, 

Contributions of teachers and principals who 
have visited schools elsewhere. 

Replies to all questionnaires and other in- 
quiries about Rochester schools since January, 
1912, 





Superintendents’ reports from other cities, 
State and Federal educational bulletins, and 
other educational periodicals. 

Newspaper clippings on educational matters. 

Results of researches and surveys. 

Blank forms and sample records of other cities. 

Inventory of equipment by schools. 

Per capita cost of each school, department, 
kind of educational work, etc. 

Special file of net enrollment from January to 
December for city appropriation basis. 


ELECT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 


TION. 


Upon the nomination of State Superintendent 
Hyatt, the California state board of education 
has elected Mr. E. R. Snyder as Commissioner 
of Vocational Education. 





MR. E. R. 
Commissioner of Vocational Education for California, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


SNYDER, 





Mr. Snyder who entered his new office on 
January first, has had broad experience in the 
west, particularly in California. His professional 
training was received at the Greeley State Normal 
School at Stanford University and ai Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

His first teaching was at Bald Mountain, Colo., 
where he was principal of schools from 1895 to 
1897. During the three years following he was 
principal at Windsor, Colo., and in 1900 he be 
came supervisor of manual training at Alameda, 
Cal. In 1902 he became director of the Manual 
Training Department of the San Jose State Nor- 
mal School, and following that, held various pos!- 
tions as professor and instructor in the same 
institution and in Stanford University. In 1911 
he became assistant superintendent of schools at 
Fresno and in September last, city superintend- 
ent at Santa Barbara. 

Dr. Snyder is known as one of the chief ex- 
ponents of the manual training and vocational 
education movement on the Pacific Coast. State 
Superintendent Hyatt is being congratulated up- 
on securing Mr. Snyder’s services for the import- 
ant position which has just been created. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

Providence, R. I. A third assistant superin- 
tendent has been appointed for the public 
schools in the person of Miss Clara Polk, a critic 
teacher in one of the gramar schools. 

Washburn. Wis. T. A. Chew has been elected 
superintendent of the public schools to succeed 
Stephen A. Oscar. 

Falmouth, Mass. Carl Holman, formerly super 
intendent of schools at Lincoln, R. I., has entered 


upon his duties as superintendent of the schools. 

J. H. Focht, for 21 : s superintendent of 
schools at Canal Fu! resigned to enter the 
office of the Fir: ind Rubber Company 


at Akron, Ohio 


Bangor, M: ‘upt. D. L. Wormwood has been 
given a su increase in salary from $2,200 
te $2,50/ 

Mr. |! Brvant, formerly superintendent of 
schoo! Wellsburg, W. Va., has resigned to 


devot re time to the management of pri- 


Vale 
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The Fairmount School at West Orange, N. J., 
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is one of the “model” school buildings of the United 
States. The exterior of this building is here presented 
to show its extraordinary beauty. 


Would it be sensible to erect a beautiful building of 
this kind and then permit imperfect classrooms? Noth- 
ing makes a schoolroom so imperfect as poor black- 
boards. 


Think this over, Mr. School Board Member, Mr.Superintendent of 
Schools and Mr. Schoolhouse Architect. The blackboard is the thing 
a pupil sees all the time he isin the classroom. Surely your exterior 
will not belie your interior. 


Therefore ---- specify slate for blackboards ---- always ---- because it 
is the only perfect material “tested by time.” 





See page opposite 
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18 Facts About Slate Blackboards 


1 Simple to install. 
; 2 Cheap in price. 





3 No repair bills. 
4 Absolutely non-absorbent. 
5 Do not warp. 


CT EL - 


6 Do not discolor. 
7 Most hygienic. 
8 Easily washed. 
9 Wear for years. 
11 No uneven surfaces. 10 No scaling or peeling. 
12 Easy on teacher. 
13 No resurfacing. 
14 No janitor complaints. 
15 No glossy surfaces. 
16 No dust pockets. 
17 Eye strain eliminated. 
18 Best chalk marking surface. 


WRITE ALL OF THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Lehigh Struc. Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 



























impressed through the medium of the eye. 


colleges and churches. 


duce eye strain, ete. 


Fire Underwriters in all municipalities. 


institutions of all kinds. 
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Superintendents. 


The sixth annual report of Supt. Chas. L. 
Clark of Somerville, Mass., contains recommen- 
dations for the establishment of small classes in 
the elementary schools for exceptional children 
and for non-English speaking pupils. A _ physi- 
cal director for both boys and girls is proposed 
for the high school. Supt. Clark recommends 
the award of diploma credits for work done out- 
side of school, such as music, painting, etc. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at its 
annual convention during the Christmas holi- 
days, formulated an aggressive program for im- 
proving educational conditions. The immediate 
plan of the officers includes a more effective 
organization to be effected thru an increased 
raembership, the employment of a paid secretary 
and the issuance of an official bulletin. Presi- 
dent Hugh S. Magill, Jr., of Springfield, and the 
board of directors are considering ways and 
means for improved legislation, and for a survey 
of all the schools of the state. 

The school authorities at Rush City, Minn., 
have inaugurated the experiment of serving 
lunches to the students of the high school. The 
work is conducted by the domestic science 
teacher with the aid of the students in the nor- 
mal department. About 50 per cent of the en- 
rollment in the high school is non-resident and 
it is thought that considerable practical knowl- 
edge will be gained by the normal students thru 
their activities in this connection. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has adopted 
plans for the establishment of compulsory con- 
tinuation schools for all children between 14 and 
16 years, who have employment certificates. 
Such children are required to attend four hours 
each week beginning Sept. 1914. 

Arrangements have also been made for the 
employment of 40 teachers and 20 skilled arti- 
sans for the schools and a training school for the 






Teach Through the Eye 


The up to date method of education is through eyesight. 
Whether it be youthful or mature, the brain is more forcibly 








Motion pictures are recognized to-day as a great factor in 
educational work, and are being extensively adopted in schools, 


Pictures must be shown clearly on the screen else they cease 
to hold the interest—thus failing of purpose at the start—pro- 


The Simplex projector represents the most advanced know}l- 
edge in motion picture machine manufacture. 
entirely enclosed, and the film is shielded from exposure; the 
machine is absolutely fireproof and is approved by the Boards of 
It projects a picture 
clearly and without flicker and is extensively used in educational 
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Proposition O 


Made and Guaranteed by 
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Machine Company 


317 E. 34th Street 





Its mechanism is 
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teachers. The latter will begin February 2nd 


and continue until August. 


The evils of partisan politics in the schools 


- and the disgrace of a certain kind of “profes- 


sional” politics which is evident in educational 
organizations were forcibly presented to the 
members of the Oklahoma State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation on December 29. President Brooks who 
read the address spoke with the authority of 
long experience as a superintendent and touched 
upon phases of the political evil which deserves 
the attention of every school-board member. 

Portland, Ore. Acting upon the suggestion of 
Supt. L. R. Alderman, the position of primary 
supervisor has been created in connection with 
the graded schools. 

As a means of emphasizing the practical side 
of school subjects, Supt. E. U. Graff of Omaha, 
Neb., has provided for separate gradings in 
manual training and drawing and also in gram- 
mar and composition. In the past drawing and 
manual training have been marked as one sub- 
ject, as also grammar and composition. It was 
found that a boy who might do very good in 
practical shop work, but who could not draw, 
was by reason of the combination of subjects 
rated lower than he would be if marked on one 
subject separately. Similarly a girl who tho 
able to write a good composition might fail in a 
knowledge of technical grammar would therefore 
be given a much lower mark. It is the idea of 
the superintendent that knowledge of the sub- 
ject is of more importance than the memorizing 
cf rules and forms. 

Jackson, Mich. Several special help or so- 
called “ungraded” schools have been opened. 
The enrollment is limited to twenty pupils per 
teacher. Most of the children in these schools 
are backward pupils three or more years “re- 
tarded.” They are pupils who would probably 
fail if left in the regular grade or are such “mis- 
fits” as to be likely io drop out of school as soon 
as they get a chance. But they are not mentally 
defective, a class of children that would not pro- 
fit materially by the kind of help it is intended 
that the ungraded schools shall give; and they 
are not incorrigible. The presence of either of 
these classes in the ungraded schools would de- 
feat the purpose for which the latter are or- 
ganized. 


The VICTOR has been adopted by many of the great public 
school systems and colleges because it conforms to school require- 
ments better than other lantern slide projectors. 


The ‘‘flexible’’ equipment of the VICTOR PORTABLE 
STEREOPTICON allows its use in class room or auditorium, 


by any instructor or student; brilliancy, size and clearness of 


A VICTOR will be sent, carriage prepaid, to any school for 
a service test, strictly on approval. 


Additional information from the makers, 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. 


141 Victor Building 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


No. 1 Madison Avenue 


38 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 


In these schools are also enrolled some spec- 
ially gifted pupils who are of such unusual talent 
that they can skip a grade by extra work on 
fundamental studies; also some of those unfor- 
tunate pupils who, because of long continued ab- 
sence, having recently moved into the school dis- 
trict, or some such reason, cannot catch up before 
the end of the semester if left in their regular 
grade, but who would be apt to pass if given 
some more individual attention than they can 
there receive. 

The work in the ungraded schools is confined 
largely to the fundamental branches. Individual 
instruction is the rule altho occasionally chil- 
dren can be grouped in certain subjects. 

The advantages of these ungraded schools are 
twofold; first to the pupils themselves, who are 
thus enabled to get ahead more rapidly; and, 
second, to the large number of regular schocl- 
rooms that are relieved. But no one is com- 
pelled to go to the ungraded schools. Children 
must be shown that it is to their advantage to 
go and parents must be satisfied also. Every 
effort is made to avoid giving the impression that 
anyone is being sent or sentenced to the un- 
graded school; rather that it is a privilege to oe 
allowed to go there and receive individual help. 
Every precaution is taken to prevent its being 
considered a disgrace. The curse of such a re- 
putation would destroy at once the usefulness 
of the ungraded schools. in making the trans- 
fers considerable tact must be employed by 
teachers in dealing with both the children and 
their parents. 

When a pupil is returned from the ungraded 
school to a higher regular grade, the teacher of 
the regular grade is not to assume that he has 
undergone any marvelous transformation and 
will henceforth need no special attention. The 
teacher of the ungraded school will generally 
have succeeded in arousing a certain measure of 
new ambition in the backward pupil, and will 
have given him rapid instruction in the funda- 
mental studies, having neglected in the mean- 
time some of the minor subjects. The new am- 
bition should be fostered; at the same time the 
pupil should be given special assistance in both 
the essential and minor studies while he is be- 
coming adjusted to his place in the new grade. 
This means patient consideration and perhaps 
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CONSIDER THE EYE STRAIN 


It is a well known fact that the use of Motion Pictures in Schools is 
becoming more prevalent every day, and we desire to call your atten- 
tion to the all important matter Proper Projection of the Pictures. 


In purchasing a projecting machine your aim should be to procure the best, and with this 
thought in mind too much consideration cannot be given to the selection of a machine that 
throws a clear, flickerless picture on the screen. : 





some extra work on the part of the regular 
teacher, but to save to a child a year of his edu- 
cational life will be thought well worth the time 
and trouble. 

Acting upon the suggestion of Supt. John 
Dietrich, the school board at Helena, Mont., has 
established in the several schools special classes 
for backward children. Previous to the enroll- 
ment of the students in these classes, examina- 
tions were made of the children by an expert 
and parents consulted as to what definite work 
might benefit them. As a result parents have 
co-operated and more children have asked to be 
enrolled than there are accommodations avail- 
able, 

The direct benefits to the schools attributable 
to the new department have been very marked in 
the belief of the school authorities. It has 
brought home to the teachers and supervising 
corps the special needs of the unusually strong 
pupils as well as the backward ones and has 
resulted in the better classification of pupils to 
the end that those who can may do more ad- 
vanced work. Teachers have been alert to their 
responsibilities and seek to benefit the individual 
pupil rather than the progress of the grade or 
room as a whole, 

As a result of an investigation regarding the 
ambitions of pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades of the Logansport, Ind., schools, Supt. A. 
H. Douglas has just compiled an interesting re 
port. The record obtained consists of answers 
made by the students to the questions asked and 
shows that by far the. greater number expect 
to enter the higher grades. 

Of the girls enrolled in these grades, 202 have 
expressed the intention of completing the grades, 
while only two are doubtful. The high school 
will be entered by 165 girls, while 30 expect to 
obtain employment. A total of 148 girls wish to 
graduate from the high school, while fifteen can- 
hot or do not care to remain for the full course. 

An interesting feature of the questionnaire was 
the knowledge of girls with regard to the house- 
hold problems. To the question asking the ex- 
tent of their familiarity with the family expenses, 
67 replied affirmatively and 135 negatively. The 
total number who have actually had charge of 
family accounts reached 24. 

Similar questions asked of boys in these 





Faultless Projection is Attained 


thru the use of 


Power's Perfect Projector 
Cameragraph No. 6A 


in use by over 65% of the trade 


Write for Catalog A 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


88-90 GOLD ST., NEW YORK CITY 


grades showed that 188 boys expect to complete 
the grades, while seven do not. One hundred 
forty-seven boys will enter the high school, while 
41 are doubtful. The question regarding their 
completion of the high school elicited an affirma- 
tive answer from 133 boys and a negative from 
fourteen boys. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS. 


Kankakee, Ill. A recent deposit of the school 
children reached the sum of $133 for a period of 
one week, with 1,097 children making deposits 
and 244 taking out cards. The largest deposit 
of any single school was $37.99 and the smallest 
was $2.72. The largest number of children bank- 
ing was 236 and the smallest was 30. Nine 
banking days have been held during the school 
year with a total deposit of $1,436. 





A. C. NELSON. 
Died December 27, 1913. 
(See Editorial.) 





Duluth, Minn. A total of $6,342.60 has been 
deposited by the school children during the 
schoo] term just ended. It is estimated that a 
majority of the pupils have contributed to the 
deposits. The plan in operation requires that a 
representative of the local bank visit the schools 
to receive the money. The children form in a 
line and pass in their savings in turn. The plan 
has been in operation three years and has been 
found a valuable means of teaching thrift, 


Dubuque, Ia. A savings bank system has been 
opened in the Lincoln school. It is the intention 
of Supt. James H. Harris to spread the idea to 
other schools of the city. 


St. Paul, Minn. The school board has begun 
plans for the establishment of a school savings 
system in the schools. A committee of three has 
been appointed to conduct the work under the 
direction of the State’s Saving Bank. 


The plan provides that on certain days a speci- 
fied school will be visited and a temporary sav- 
ings bank opened for a few hours. Here the 
children will purchase stamps in small amounts 
which are placed in books provided for the pur- 
pose. The books represent the sum of $5 in 
cash and when full the money begins to draw 
interest at 3% per cent. After the interest 
accumulates the account is handled in a savings 
bank, 


It is planned to encourage the children to save 
for some definite purpose and to make sacrifices 
to accomplish their purpose. 


Des Moines, Ia. Since the establishment of 
the school savings system in November, 1901, a 
total of $100,679 has been deposited. During 
this period there has been withdrawn $66,137 
making the balance at the present date $33,941. 
There are 6,701 boys and girls with accounts in 
the savings department. The most rapid de- 
positors are found among the boys, while the 
girls are considered as more careful. As a rule 
it has been found that the largest amounts come 
from the poor districts. The children in these 
sections are active in saving their small change, 
while those in the more fortunate circumstances 
are not appreciative of the value of money. The 
greatest number of withdrawals occurs at the 
Christmas season and the average deposit is 
$14.70. 
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SCHGDL LAW 





ALABAMA SUPERVISION LAW CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL. 

The recent verdict of the Supreme court of 
Alabama in declaring the school supervision law 
constitutional has resulted in the adoption of 
the provisions of the law by 37 counties. An 
additional 20 counties have taken advantage of 
the second clause permitting the board of educa- 
tion to employ assistant county superintendents. 
In discussing the decision, State Superintendent 
W. F. Feagin said: The ruling of the Supreme 
court declaring that the supervision law is con- 
stitutional is a most important one. Close, in- 
telligent, and sympathetic supervision is neces- 
sary if our teachers are to maintain a high 
standard of efficiency. Few people in any occu- 
pation can do their best at all times, however 
much they may wish to do so, unless conscious 
of the helping hand of some one who appreciates 
their successes and notes their failures. This is 
especially true of teachers for the routine of the 
schoolroom tends to fix habits to lessen adapta- 
bility, and possibility to deaden ambition. 
Teachers cannot stand still; they must increase 
or decrease in skill and power. 

In the act passed April 8, 1911, it was provided 
that the compensation of a county superintend- 
ent of education should be 4 per cent on all pub- 
lic moneys disbursed in his county not to ex- 
ceed the sum of eighteen hundred dollars for 
one calendar year. It was also provided that 
the county board of education could require the 
full time of the county superintendent of educa 
tion by a majority vote and that the board must 
fix his compensation on a salary basis instead 
ef the percentage basis, this salary to be not 
less than $1,000 a year. 

“This law is not in violation of Section 96 of 
the State Constitution, according to the ruling of 
the court, which held that the law was a general 


Medart Steel Playground Apparatus 


contains many special features of construction which insure greater 
safety and durability and which are made possible only by the 
extensive facilities we have provided for the manufacture of this 





Our apparatus is built with a complete knowledge of the 
uses, and to withstand the hard knocks it will receive in daily 
use. The principles of our construction have been dictated by 
an experience extending over a period of many years. 


covers a complete line of apparatus, and 
will be sent on request, together with a copy of our interesting 
My Ideal Playground.”’ 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


law applying to all counties of the State and 
was not an effort to evade those sections of the 
constitution which prohibits the Legislature from 
passing any special, private or local laws. 

“It is the opinion of the court that by the enact- 
ment of the law in question the Legislature has 
not delegated any part of that constitutional 
and prerogative power which is peculiarly its 
own—it has not delegated any power strictly and 
exclusively legislative. It has committed to the 
discretion of the representative county board 
certain matters of detail in the administration 
of the educational system in the county. Such 
delegations of an administrative power and au- 
thority which the Legislature might itself exer- 
cise are common and necessary in our scheme of 
government, and the act in question does not 
transcend in this respect any limit set by the 
Constitution to the power of the Legislature.’ 


Concerning the constitutionality of section two 
cf the act which gave the county boards of edu- 


sation authority to employ assistant county 
superintendents Justice Ormond Somerville 


wrote in his opinion: 

“In the present case we think it would be a 
too exacting application of the constitutional 
restriction to hold that the power granted to 
the county board to employ a teacher to aid the 
superintendent in the performance of duties 
which, in the larger counties at least, may im- 
peratively demand such assistance, is not ger- 
mane to and logically comprehensible within the 
general subject of the superintendent’s duties. 

“The power to prescribe duties may reasonably 
include the power to prescribe also the subordi- 
nate means and agencies which are reasonably 
necessary to the effectual execution of those 
duties, especially in an act dealing with a sub- 
ject so broad as that of public education.” 


LEGAL NOTES. 


That school boards may exclude from the pub- 
lic schools undesirable or incompetent children 
is a decision recently given by Attorney General 
Iellows of Michigan. Mr. Fellows admits that 
while a strict construction of the school laws 
does not give school authorities a chance to 
turn anybody away from school, the schools are 
not bound to receive any child for whom another 
state institution is provided. 
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The case arose in Marshall where a child had 
been committed to the feeble-minded home but 
bad been brought back and placed in a public 
school. The school board protested against the 
action but the parents contended that they had a 
right to have the child there as a student. 

With the declaration that there is no law in 
the state of Oregon authorizing school boards to 
establish separate schools for Indians and negro 
children, the state Supreme Court holds that it 
is the imperative duty of school boards to allow 
children of the proper age to attend the public 
schools. The decision is the culmination of the 
refusal of a school board in Klamath county to 
allow children of Indian parentage to attend pub- 
lie schools. 

State Supt. Edward Hyatt of California has 
recently given an opinion that children from out- 
side school districts cannot be forced to pay an 
advance tuition to town school boards as a 
nucleus of a fund for a special purpose. Supt. 
Hyatt declared that schools are state. institu- 
tions and regardless of the districts in which the 
children reside, they cannot be charged advance 
tuition. 

The opinion was given in answer to a question 
of the supervising principal of the town of 
Madera as to whether the children from districts 
outside the county of Madera could be compelled 
to pay an advance fee of $1.50. The money was 
to go into a fund for building a sidewalk in 
front of the grammar school in the town of 
Madera. 

Moran, Kan. For a high-school student to call 
the principal “Daddy” and ‘“Snookums” and to 
refer to her history instructor as “Pete” is con- 
temptuous, but the school board is the court of 
last resort in such a case and its acts are not sub- 
ject to judicial review, according to a decision in 
December last by Judge Foust in the District 
Court dismissing a suit brought to enjoin the 
school board from suspending a student from 
attendance in the Moran High School. 

Testimony was given to show that the girl in 
question had referred to the principal and to one 
of the teachers with the appellations Judge Foust 
found contemptuous. 

Judge Foust ruled that it was beyond the power 
cf a court to interfere with the actions of a 
school board. 
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There are many new designs | 
our new catalogs and they were printed for you, 
Mr. Schoolman, and we want you to ask for them. | 


We have the largest factory in the world de- | 
voted to building school furniture and twenty-five | 
years’ experience has taught us what to make and 
how to make it—and we have succeeded. 
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A 6-foot Chemistry Desk to 


embodied in 


Don’t take our word for it, but ask some of the 


school boards who are using our equipment. | 
| 
| 


Furnishings for every department of the school 


—write to us. 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


1428 Front Aven ue 


The attorney general of Texas has given an 
cpinion to the effect that it is a violation of the 
anti-nepotism law for boards of trustees of school 
districts to appoint the wife of any member of 
the board, assessor and collector of school taxes. 
it is held that such violation of the law subjects 
the members of the board voting in favor of the 
appointed to prosecution and to possible removal 
from office. 

The Supreme court of Nebraska has recently 
ruled that school boards and teachers cannot 
compel girl students to take lessons in cooking 
as a part of domestic science training. In ren- 
cering the decision, the court sustains the opin- 
ion of the district court of Lancaster County, 
Texas, which held that the board could not dis- 
niss a student because the parent objected to 
the study. 

The case arose in the city of Lincoln where a 
student had been dismissed from the schools for 
failure to take the subject of cooking in the 
prescribed course. The father requested that his 
daughter be not required to take this subject on 
the ground that she was obliged to walk more 
than a mile to attend the class and that the time 
lost in this manner would cause her to fall be- 
hind in the other studies. The student in addi- 
tion to her school work, also took music lessons. 
The decision centered around the question as to 
Whether the parent has a right to decide whether 
cr not the child shall be required to carry any 
particular study or whether the power to make 
such decisions shall rest with the school board. 


EARNING OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL HOURS. 

Statistics recently compiled by the principal of 
the high school at Moline, Ill., indicate that a 
large number of the students find time to earn 
money to qa greater or less extent outside of 
school hours. The figures show that 171 students 
are earning $326 per week or a total of $12,000 
fora school year. Girls as well as boys seem 
to be able to obtain work as more than 30 of the 
former are included in the list. 

The work sought by the students is extensive 
and varied. Railroads draw one as a sealer of 
cars: drug stores, confectionary stores, janitors, 
butcher shops and department stores take a large 
number. Other employments include the art 
studio, errand boy, laundry worker, milk depots, 


Accommodate 24 Students 





No. 5750 — Chemistry 


G In a space 4x6 feet, the No. 5750 accommodates 24 students. Each 
has a drawer deep enough to take the re-agent bottle. The cupboards 
are used in common by the students, or the spaces may be left open 
for waste jar receptacle without extra charge. 
desk six feet long, the students must be worked in sections of four. 


Naturally, as in any 


G This desk is especially designed for the high school and the lower 
grades where rudimentary chemistry is taught, and the appropriation 
is limited. Is also built in twelve-foot length to take 48 students or 


any length in multiples of three feet. Write for prices now. 


| G Every feature in the desk is “Kewaunee’s"” usual high Quality. 
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cashiers in stores, poultry raising, elevator oper- 
ator, office girl, clerks, messenger boy, house- 
work, drafting, bee culture, manager of garage 
and private secretary. 

Earnings range from $10 to ten cents per week. 
The average earning of the 171 siudents is 
$1.80 per week. The highest wage is received 
by one boy as a janitor. He is able to take part 
in school activities outside the school and also 
maintains a high standard of scholarship. Next 
to this student in the point of wages may be 
mentioned one who works in a factory afternoons 
and Saturdays receiving $7.25 a week for the 
work performed. A jewelry worker receives a 
compensation of $7. 

The largest amount earned by any girl is that 
of an assistant in a dental office. She receives 
$4 for work performed outside of school hours. 
Clerking in stores is engaged in by the larges 
number of girls who take this work on Saturday 
evenings during the rush period. 

City newspaper offices employ nearly 30 
students from the high school. About 20 deliver 
papers, three report and several are engaged in 
the business office and circulation department. 

In a few cases, among the girls, a rather large 
sum for very little effort is noticed. The girl 
who draws $2.10 for making beds would seem to 
be fortunate in comparison with the one who 
answers with a list of the usual household tasks 
before and after school and on Saturdays and 
for which she receives the small sum of 35 cents 
per week. 

Several students are given rewards as noted in 
the case of a girl student who receives something 
for practicing a music lesson. Another gives as 
his reward the schooling which he is provided 
with by his parents or others, 


CHANGES IN OGDEN SCHOOLS. 

Radical changes in the Ogden schools, involv- 
ing the broadening of the courses of study in the 
grades and the addition of new forms of educa- 
tion have been proposed by Supt. John M. Mills 
to the board of education. The plans include the 
abandonment of the Central Junior High School 
and the readjustment of the courses in the sec- 
tional Junior High Schools so as to provide half- 
day academic sessions. The purpose is to per- 
mit time for manual training, domestic science 


LABORATORY 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 





FURNITURE EXPERTS 





and industrial subjects in the afternoon, and to 
give such children as must obtain employment, 
opportunity for work. 

The abandoned Central Junior High School 
will be turned into a social center and night 
school and will house special ungraded classes 
for over-age and re.arded children and for such 
at are mentally subnormal., 

The plan further provides for the establish- 
ment of industrial education and physical in- 
struction thruout the schools and a general re- 
habilitation of the school plant including the 
construction of shops, gymnasiums and adequate 
heating and ventilating plants. 


URGE PLAIN SCHOOLHOUSES. 


The annual Report of the Buffalo Board of 
School Examiners for 1913, just issued, contains 
au sharp comment on over-ornamentation of 
schoolhouses. The examiners write: 

“We are of the opinion that ornamentation and 
luxurious construction can be carried to an un- 
varranted excess in the building of high and 
grammar schools. Some people seem to think 
that fine buildings, ornate in finish and richly 
equipped, are necessary for effective school work. 
As a matter of fact, good schools result from 
the employment of good teachers and not be- 
cause of beautiful and ornamental buildings. 
The measure of the success of any school rests 
almost entirely in the quality of the teaching 
staff. Most school authorities agree that money 
expended in adequate teachers’ salaries is a 
better investment than large appropriations 
lavishly expended to bring about the realization 
of school architects’ dreams. Make the school 
buildings plain and practical and then equip them 
with the most useful kind of ornamentation—a 
well-paid and efficient teaching force. There can 
be no criticism of extravagance if the puplic 
funds are expended in this manner.” 


Portland, Me. Supt. DeFores. H. Perkins has 
been re-elected for the ensuing year with an ad- 
vanced salary of $2,600. ; 

Joseph G. Edgerly, superintendent of schools 
at Fitchburg, Mass., has announced that he will 
not be a candidate for re-election in June. Supt. 
Edgerly will have comp'eted 39 years of service 
as head of the Fitchburg schools at that time. 
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Not a new system, but 

a new method of teaching 

the twostandards— Benn 

Pitman and Graham- 
BARNES’ Brief Course in Shorthand is | 
pre-eminently THE CLASSROOM TEXT. 
You do not have to peneil it in order to 
give your pupils the benefit of your own 
up-to-date ideas and methods. Phrasing, 
halving, position, wordsigns, and real dicta- 
tion from the beginning. Jnvestigate at our 
expense, 


ime BARNES ti 


503 Howard Bldg. 
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4th, Sth and 6th Grades Should Im- 
mediately Read 


THE FRENCH EXPLORERS 


A Master-stroke, by Edw, Payson Morton, Ph. D. 
(just off the press ),104 pages profusely illustrated with 
maps and questions. The most interesting and most 
important supplemc ntary reading of the hour— par- 


623 8. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


A STRONG LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE GRADES 


This list includes the Nature and Life Readers, the Modern 
Arithmetic Series, Mayne’s Sight Speller, and the Lyons’ Calcula- 
tion Lessons. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 





ticularly for Schools in Great Lakes District. The 
price is 28¢ in full cloth and 15¢ in stiff paper with 
cloth strip on back. Send price in stamps for sample 
copy or order a full class supply to be charged at 10% 
discount, with desk copy free—all returnable at our | 
expense if not abundantly satisfactory. Do it now. 


McMINN & GEAR 
125 PiINGREE Ave. 


“ 
| 
LAKE MICHIGAN AND | 
| 
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Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or | 
Supplies, write for catalog to 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis. 


HIGH- SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


Jennings, La. Business departments, includ- 
ing bookkeeping and shorthand, have been pro- 
vided for the high schools of the Jefferson Davis 
Parish. 

Beginning February first, all high schools in 
the city of Chicago began operating under an 
eight-period schedule replacing the former six- 
period limit. The change will result in an addi- 
tional hour in all the schools and is expected to 
make possible the completion of the high school 
in three years. 

Rockford, Ill. Supt. R. G. Jones has prepared 
a plan for the establishment of a training school 
for graduates of the high school who expect to 
enter the teaching profession. The school is in- 
tended to apply as one year of a normal-school 
course and is designed to give actual experi- 
ence thru employment as substitutes in cases of 
emergency. 

An important feature of the plan is the fact 
that a year’s training in this teachers’ class 
would give any prospective teacher an oppor- 
tunity to determine whether he or she is fitted 
for the teaching profession. If a year’s work 
shows unfitness for the profession they are at 
no financial loss because the instruction is pro- 
vided free. 

The plan, as outlined by Supt. Jones 
follows: 

The Reason—Most of our elementary teachers 
ccme from homes of limited income and it is 
frequently difficult for high-school graduates to 
get two years’ normal training. 

It would seem practicable and reasonable to 
offer such young women an opportunity to do one 
year of special training preparatory for teach- 
ing in a department jointly connected with the 
high and elementary schools. 

Plan of School—About one-half the time to be 
devoted to thoro study of the subjects taught in 
the grades and one-half time devoted to the ex- 
amination of work and introduction of methods 
now being pursued. In addition, this plan would 
afford especially valuable opportunities for in- 
troduction of new methods into the system. 

Requirements for Entrance—Good health and 
average vitality at least. A physician’s certifi- 
cate should be required if there is doubt. 

All candidates should read music and have 
knowledge of freehand drawing or agree to ac- 
quire the same before the conclusion of the 
course. All candidates should have a good 
average standing, say about 80 per cent in all 
major studies. Personality and inclination to 
work should be considered. 
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Is not like the ordinary 
white flour paste. It 
is a combination of 
paste and glue. 


It has the pleasant odor 


1133 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.— ervantes. 


Are you hunting a stenographic 
bird? Are you about to choose a 
system of shorthand to learn now 
and to use thruout your whole life ? 
If so, take the bird in hand. 


Our large list of commercial publications includes Lyons’ 
Bookkeeping, Manual of Munson Shorthand, and many others used 
wherever commercial subjects are taught. 


Other strong texts published recently by this house include 
Reed and Henderson's High School Physics, and First Course in 
Algebra by Williams and Kempthorne. 


The following Atlas Classics (pocket editions) are now ready: 
Macbeth, Burke’s Conciliation, and Idylls of the King. All are 
edited for high school use. 


The Benn Pitman System 
of Phonography 


is ready for your immediate study 
and use. You have but to put out 
your hand and take it as thousands 
of others have And when 
you do so you will have something 
that is of known, ascertained value. 


done. 


There are plenty of new-systems 
that are going /o become the greatest 
thing that ever was in shorthand. 
Don’t get lost im the bush chasing 
uncertainties; take the real thing. 


For full information address the publishers 


The Phonographic Institute 


Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
Jerome B. Howarp, President. 


and light color of the 
finest library paste, but 
possesses the strength 


of old-fashioned glue. 
Put up in pint, quart and gallon 
containers for school use and 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
DALLAS 


ATLANTA 


iiieiendaenes ments should be made with 
the state normal schools to credit this year’s 
work for one year in the normal and one year’s 
successful study in the state normal schools 
should earn a diploma. 


Reward—The graduates of the one year’s course 
in the high school could be regarded as cadets 
for one year but placed upon a higher salary 
basis than the present high-school graduates. 
The part time plan would in some instances be 
possible. Students might teach and study for a 
balf day, alternately. The foregoing plan en- 
ables the Board of Education to arrange a flex- 
ible salary basis. 

Supposed teachers are to be classed in three 
groups: 

A Class. 

(a) Normal or College graduates; 

ence; (c) Salary (suppositional), 


B Class. 


(a) 1 year training beyond high school; (b) 
Experience; (c) salary, $50-$60. 


C Class. 

(a) Experience or one year training; (c) 
Salary, $40-$50. 

The above schedule is only suggestive but the 
purpose is to so arrange the salary as to put a 
premium on training. The flexibility is to pro- 
vide for strong and weak teachers within the 
group. 

Grafton, N. D. A seven weeks’ short course in 
agriculture has been begun for the benefit of 
boys and farmers in Walsh county. The course 
precedes an institute to be held in February. 
One of the particular features will be a course in 
farm bookkeeping. 


Canton, O. Acting upon the suggestion of 
Supt. J. K. Baxter, the school board has made 
provision for the establishment of an employ- 
ment bureau in the high school. Thru this 
bureau it is planned to supply local manufac- 
turers and merchants with boys and girls for 
employment, before and after school hours, on 
Saturdays and during vacation. Graduates will 
be listed for employment as the board’s final 
effort to assist them thru life. 


A ecard index system has been provided in 
which will be listed the names of all high school 
pupils seeking employment. Notations will be 
made of qualifications, preferences and desires 
and other important data. 

The new plan is a continuance of what has 
been done in the past but in addition establishes 
a plan of operation. It is claimed for the idea 


(b) Experi- 
$60 to $80. 
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that it will give employment for all students who 
desire it, while employers will also be greatly 
benefitted. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. An elective course has 
been added to the high-school curriculum. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR AVERTING ACCI- 
DENTS. 

As a means of averting street car accidents to 
children, the Boston Elevated Railway Company 
has distributed among the schools printed in- 
structions of which two cautions are noted 
“Don’t run across the street” and “Look out for 
speeders.” 

The Instructions read: 


For Small Children. 

Small children should be taught caution and 
safety, not fear. They should be taught not to 
fear the cars and autos; never to run quickly 
across a street; never to cross a street in middle 
of block, but always at a crosswalk; to stop be- 
fore going across and look both ways, and then 
walk quickly across—never run. 

The small child fears the car or auto it sees 
first, and that fear keeps it from seeing the other 
car or auto that is coming. After getting off a 
car, wait until car starts before crossing behind 
it. Stop and look to see what is coming on the 
other side. 

Do not “hitch” or steal a ride on rear end of 
car, auto truck or wagon. Don’t get excited. 
Avoid all quick movements. Do not play on the 
car tracks or near them. Do not play on a street 
where autos are constantly passing. Never 
touch a swinging wire or one that is on the 
ground. 

For Older Children. 

Never get on or off a car, while it is in motion. 
In getting off, face forward—the way the car is 
going—and take hold of the handle with left 
hand. Use caution; don’t get excited. 

Never run across behind a car, auto or wagon; 
wait and see what is on the other side. Don’t 
run across in front of a car, auto, or wagon; 
there may be an auto on the other side thai is 
moving faster. 

Do not get on a crowded step of a car, but wait 
for next car as a wagon, auto or elevated post 
may knock you from the crowded step. If you 
are on a car and go past your stopping place, 
wait until the car stops at next stopping place 
and walk back. 

Look out for auto speeders. Look both ways 
when crossing a street or boulevard. Never 
cross under or crawl thru a standing freight train 
as it may start while you are doing so. 
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are essential to a good school organization. 
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DISTINCTIVE? 


In what do they differ from other readers ? 
answer is a comparison. 
As a standard for the comparison, we suggest: 


1. Sustained high quality of literature. 
2. Adaptation to school needs. 

3. Variety of selections. 

4. Quantity of material. 


to feel desirable. In any event, examine the 


By WILLIAM H. ELSON 
FORMER SUPERINTENDENT, CLEVELAND, O., 


Book I, for the first grade 
Book II, for the second grade 


Elementary 
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623 South Wabash Avenue 
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youngsters toward a useful life. 
It is practical. 


tages of these occupations. 
trial and boy interest. 
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The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 

In the Amanuensis Style of Phonography by 
Jerome B. Howard. 59 pages. The Phono- 
graphic Institute Company, Cincinnati, O. 

These papers are a part of the better things 
in literature. Workers in shorthand should be 
duly grateful that their drill work will make 
them familiar with the oddities and amiabilities 
of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Current Activities and Influences in Education. 

By J. P. Garber. 370 pages. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia and London. 

Dr. Garber has covered much ground in this 
book on Influences in Education. It purports to 
be a report upon educational movements thruout 
the world. The aim of the author seems to be to 
discuss briefly all topics that will make for better 
citizenship thru a broader knowledge imparted 
to youth in that formative period of school years. 
For this purpose such general topics as Health 
and Health Teaching, Developments Directly 
Affecting the Schools, and those directly affect- 
ing various types of schools, and higher institu- 
tions of learning. The emoluments and profes- 
sional standing of teachers, social problems, and 
foreign educational interests form another 
division of the work. While the work is to be 
generally commended, we are of the opinion that 
too much has been attempted to treat satisfac- 
torily in one volume. 


The People’s Health. 

By Walter Moore Coleman. 307 pages. Price, 
$0.70. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. 
¥. 

In his selection, arrangement and treatment of 
public sanitation, in a book for school use, the 
author attempts to direct the new phase of 
health study to the essential and useful topics 
that can be understood and grasped by every- 
body. This book is not a treatise on bacteriology 
or sanitary engineering. but it deals with the 
commonplaces of life and suggests improvements 
that all are capable of making. Chapters on the 
prevention of disease by fresh air, by pure water, 
clean milk, pure food and infection are some 
which are non-technical and of great value. The 
work can be highly commended for school pur- 
poses, for its commonsense and its simplicity. 










To these you may add any other tests that your experience leads you 


ELSON PRIMARY SCHOOL READERS 


SCHOOLS 
$0.32 | Book III, for the third grade . 
.40 | Book IV, for the fourth grade 45 


Every Superintendent should have a copy of Mr. Elson's “Teaching Reading in the 
hool.’’ It is an attractive booklet, and a copy will be mailed you free. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By J. Adams Puffer, Director of the Beacon Vocation Bureau, Boston 
Author of ‘‘The Boy and His Gang.”’ 


A book written by an expert on the subject, an enthusiastic work- 
er for boys, and a man who has won remarkable success in leading 


It shows the teacher how to find the right place 
for the right child, and how to estimate the child’s chances for suc- 
cess. [t gives in classified form definite information as to various 
possible occupations, the abilities they call for,.and the advantages or disadvan- 
_Profusely ilustrated with photographs of indus- 
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THE BEST SHORTHAND TEXT 


ELSON PRIMARY SCHOOL READERS 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Tamalpais Polytechnic High School 


The only satisfactory 


Department of Commerce 


Mill Valley, Cal. 


November 5, 1913. 


MR. V. KERSEY, 1029 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, (al. 

Dear Sir: I understand you are seeking all the information you can get on the question of the best 
system of shorthand for use is Public Schools. 

You may therefore be interested to know something of our experience of the past four years. It is not 
my intention to champion the cause of the Isaac Pitman system as such, for the results of the Inter- 
national Speed Contests demonstrate the superiority of the system. 

I take pleasure in recording my conviction that as the best method of presenting the subject of short- 


hand, irrespective of any particular system, the ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand’’ 
rivaled, and has demonstrated beyond question the possibility of teaching the best system the world has ever 
seen, in the shortest time and with least labor by the student and least worry to the teacher 


stands absolutely un- 


We have one period a day and cover on an average two lessons a week, thus completing the forty lessons 


in the theory of shorthand in one term of twenty weeks 
tice, to reach a speed of from 75 to 100 words per min ite in one school year. 


This enables us with one term of dictation prac- 


With the increasing demand for efficiency in the business world, it seems to me that the question of 
the shorthand of the future is already settled, for I do not believe that any known work can even dis- 


tantly compare with this peerless 


$0.45 


stincts of the teaching profession, 


NEW YORK 


460 Fourth Avenue Publishers of * 


Price $1.25 


NEW YORK 3 East 14th Street 





The Mental and Physical Life of School Chil- 
dren. 

By Peter Sandiford. 346 pages. Price, $1.35, 
net. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

In Section 1I—The Physiological basis of men- 
tal life, when treating of the evolution of the 
nervous system, the author says: ‘Believing 
that man is the highest product of animal evolu- 
tion and that he has evolved thru countless 
generations from a primordial living cell, we en- 
deavor in this chapter to give an account, if only 
an outline, of how his nervous system has come 
to be.” 

It is well that the learned doctor speaks thus 
plainly. One can then take his deductions 
cum grano salis. Is it not a rather late date 
to be teaching evolution? 

Health and the School. 
By Frances Williston Burks and Jesse D. 


Burks, with an introduction by Frank M. Mc 
Murry. 411 pages. D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. 


Never has there been so great a movement 
for the study of health producing surroundings 
in schools as at the present time. Hygiene has 
become something more than a theoretical study. 
All this is good, and the present volume, is a con- 
tribution to this end and is a portion of that liter- 
ature that summarizes both the theory and the 
practice of modern methods and is thoroly clear 
and understandable to the ordinary reader. The 
book is written in the form of conferences, or 
dramatic dialogue, and in this is both unusual 
and interesting. Health and the school is en- 
hanced in value by having at the end of each 
conference or chapter a number of Suggested 
Readings. 


Shelter and Clothing. 

By Helen Kinne and Anna M. Cooley. 367 
pages. Price, $1.10. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

For young married people intending to build 
their own home, nothing could be more useful 
than a careful perusal of this book. It deals 
with our shelter and also with the manufacture 
of our clothing. The illustrations are good and 
many quite instructive. The book deals with 
household arts, and will be found quite benefi- 
cial to those interested in these subjects about 
which so much interest has been aroused in late 
years. 

Bellum Helveticum. 

Revised Edition. By Arthur L. Janes, and 
Paul R. Jenks, with a grammatical appendix by 
Arthur Tappan Walker. 435 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, New York. 


**Course’’. 
Please understand that my one object in writing this 


letter is merely the expression of one of the in- 


yiz., having found a geod thing the desire to pass it along 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) W. 8. STONE, Director of Dept. of Commerce 
Sec. of American Institute of Commerce 


Send for particulars of a free correspondence course 
in shorthand for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th St., New York 


* Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,"’ $1.50 


THE BUCKWALTER READERS 
NOYES’ TWILIGHT STORIES 
TALES FROM WONDERLAND 


AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS 
(Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward Channing) 


CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


PARKER P. SIMMONS CO. Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Janes and Jenks’ Bellum Helveticum comes in 
a new and revised edition. It is practically a 
new edition. As a Beginner’s Book in Latin, it 
has already found much favor among teachers. 
Two years ago Messrs. Janes and Jenks began 
working out some modifications of the old Bellum 
Helveticum of Professors C. M. Lowe and 
Nathaniel Butler. Professor Arthur Tappan 
Walker of the University of Kansas rewrote the 
grammatical appendix and recast some of the 
lessons in the body of the book, with a result 
that the work is now very popular. There is a 
good Latin-English vocabulary at the end of the 
volume. What inserts there are in the book are 
illuminative. 


Your Child To-Day and To-Morrow. 

By Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg, with a fore- 
ward by Bishop John H, Vincent. 234 pages. J. 
B. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia and Lon- 
don. 

“The Problem of Punishment,” “The Training 
of the Will,” “Children’s Ideals and Ambitions,” 
and “The Golden Age of Transition’ are some 
of the titles of chapters in this book which ap- 
pear to be quite sane and healthy so far as it 
goes. It lacks the appreciation of definite re- 
ligious training in the bringing up of the child. 
What is written is good, but insufficient. Grant- 
ing these chapters are merely some problems for 
parents, as the title page indicates, still we think 
the most important problem is the exact religious 
training of the child, and, good as it may be, 
the book would have been much better had this 
important subject been treated in extenso. 


The Book of the Epic. 


By H. A. Guerber, with an introduction by J. 
Berg Espenwein. 493 pages. Price, $2.00, net. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and Lor- 
don. 

Scenarios,—if we may apply that modern term 
of the motion picture—of the great epics of the 
world constitute this beautiful volume. Epics 
are not only great pieces of literature; they are 
the expressions of the earliest spirit of nations, 
the oldest stories and the sources of greatest 
of our legends and myths. To read them is @ 
task for which only scholars have time and lin- 
guistic preparation, valuable and interesting tho 
epics may be. The present volume performs 4 
great service because it places within the reach 
of the student and popular reader the exact story 
of the epics and reproduces adequate metrical 
translations of their most dramatic passages. 
The poems are classified by languages and by 
cycles and each group is preceded by a critical 
and historical introduction. The stories are told 
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freely, yet accurately. The language is terse and 
condensed but the swing of the narrative is well 
sustained. One of the pictures is thoroly ob- 
jectionable, particularly for home and school 
libraries and should be expunged. 


Fire Protection in Schools. 


Russell Sage Foundation Bulletin E 132. 10 
cents. 


Open-Air Schools. 

Russell Sage Foundation Bulletin E 134. 10 
cents. 

Important facts on two important educational 
problems are presented in pictures and terse 
sentences. They will be valuable for promo- 
tional work. 


Laboratory Manual and Notebook in Botany. 


By Willard Nelson Clute. Price, $0.50. Ginn & 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 

This is a combined manual and notebook 
founded on the inductive method. The author 
holds to the theory that in botany, text and refer- 
ence book study and formal recitations should 
be reduced to a minimum. The students’ obser- 
vations in the field and laboratory should form 
the great bulk of his work. The course outlined 
is sufficient for the first half year in botany in 
the high school and is complete in itself. It will 
also have as the basis for further study in agri- 
culture, systematic botany or ecology. The ar- 
rangement for manual and notebook, looseleaf 
or bound in the ordinary covers is unique. 
The Examination of School Children. 

By William Henry Pyle. 74 pages. Price, 
$0.50. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

Few adults or children but have some physical 
or mental handicap. If the disability of a child 
can be relieved or removed a bar to progress 
has been lifted. Children often do not under- 
Stand their drawbacks. Hence the need and 
Value of tests. 

Teachers here receive definite directions for 
giving logical memory tests, rote memory tests, 
association tests, controlled and uncontrolled. 
These association tests, if carefully given and 
especially if several tests are given, are among 
the most valuable of all the tests. In this way 
the weak or strong pdints of a child’s mind may 
be Jearned and suitable work be given. Physical 
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tests compare height, weight, muscular strength 
and speed, vital capacity. sight, hearing with a 
normal standard. The metric system is used 
to express results. 

The expert on the care of cattle or fruit trees 
has proven he is worth the while. Since chil- 
dren are a nation’s most valuable asset, is not 
the child expert well worth the while? 


A First Book in Composition. 


By T. H. Briggs and Isabel McKinney. Cloth, 
295 pages. Price, $0.90. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

An instructor in English in the Teachers 
College, Columbia University,—that Mecca of 
teachers—and a teacher of English in the East- 
ern Illinois State Normal School offer another 
successful instance of collaboration. 

Emphasis is laid upon sincerity. Two watch- 
words are: “Mean what you say,” and “Say 
what you mean.” Some two hundred and fifty 
exercises—noticeable for fitness, variety, wise 
directions—have been constructed to develop 
growth and power in this fine art. The main 
topics do not follow a strictly conventional order. 
Thus drill work upon definiteness and interest 
comes before that upon unity and paragraphing. 
This has been done on the theory that a careful 
working out of the earlier assignments will result 
in some real appreciation of the nature of coher- 
ence. The literary selections come from many 
sources. In the beginning, middle, end, there 
has been a steady effort “to put the goal of the 
pupil’s effort in plain sight and to direct his 
striving; to make the goal appear constantly 
attainable, yet constantly removed, and this with- 
out too great discouragement.” 


The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics. 


(Book Three) By George Morris Philips and 
Robert F. Anderson. 363 pages. Price, $0.45. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Excellent paper and type are good features of 
“Book Three” the final book of this series. 

After a thoro review of the work done in the 
lower grades, large space, for obvious reasons, 
is allowed percentage and its applications. Here 
the conditions of the problems give valuable in- 
formation relating to different industries. It is 
claimed that more than one hundred and fifty 
problems deal with the interests of farming. 
There are sections on the workings of the parcel 
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post and the postal savings system, while twenty 
photographic reproductions of important busi- 
ness papers may be seen under negotiable 
papers and banking. Under practical measure- 
ments are unusually good diagrams, explaining 
carpeting and roofing. 


Some topics considered comparatively unim- 
portant have been placed in a supplement. One 
is the metric system. Since much scientific and 
government work is estimated under the metric 
system, many may think it deserved more prom- 
inence. 


A Student’s History of the United States. 


By Edward Channing. 628 pages. Price, $1.40, 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Passing by the fineness in selection, propor- 
tion, emphasis, style, that gives distinction to 
every page of this book, its aids are remarkable 
for fullness, character, value, 

Nine full-page colored maps show different 
stages of territorial growth. Forty-four smaller 
maps, placed in the body of the text, tell—as 
only maps can tell—of average annual rainfall, 
colonial charters, density of population, import- 
ant election returns. Fac-similes of old docu- 
ments, of colonial and continental currency, illus- 
trations from portraits, original engravings, con- 
temporary prints count up to one hundred and 
thirty-one. In the lists for school libraries the 
price of each book and the name of its publisher 
are given. A perspective of our entire history 
under the heads of discovery, colonization, the 
revolution, constitution making, contest between 
federal authority and states’ rights, national 
development is a model of condensation. When 
an independent treasury act is named the out- 
standing measure of Martin Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration and prosecution of the trusts, that of 
William H. Taft’s; one feels the pith of the 
matter has been reached. 

Classified groups of books for consultation are 
found at the beginning of each of the sixteen 
chapters. Memoirs, diaries, orations, Old South 
Leaflets, are among the source references, giv- 
ing valuable first-hand information. The field 
covered by the references, called illustrative ma- 
terial, is not small. State histories, reminis- 
cences, letters, poetry, romances, stories full of 
local coloring, put life and character into move- 
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ments and great crises. But the climax comes 
at the end of each chapter in the suggestive 
questions and topics. These call for causes, rea- 
sons, digests of great events, conclusions upon 
disputed points. The final requirement is de- 
tailed accounts from original sources to be given 
in the student’s own words. 

The Student’s History was first published in 
December, 1897. The third revised edition came 
out October, 1913. It will inform the minds, 
cultivate the taste, develop the initiative power 
of students. 

Songs and Stories for the Little Ones. 

By E. Gordon Browne. 143 pages. Price, 
$0.80, postpaid. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This is indeed the children’s century. Here is 
another book for them. In it are songs, stories 
and a little play. Some of the stories can be 
easily dramatized because the talk is so natural, 
the songs are only another version of the stories, 
while the tuneful melodies will not strain the 
tender voices of children. 


Report on the Cost and Labor of English 
Teaching. 

Complete edition; December, 1913. Printed by 
the Department of Journalism, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 23 pages. Five cents a copy, 
postpaid; $1.75 a hundred, net. 

The results of a three years’ investigation of 
high-school and college English with especial 
reference to composition. The report is now in 
its fifteenth edition, twenty-fifth thousand, and 
has led to action by various individual schools 
and organizations of teachers. and by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, toward 
readjusting the conditions of English teaching 
in secondary schools, and in particular toward 
decreasing the number of pupils assigned to a 
single teacher. 

The Grammar of English. 

By George Shelley Hughs. 284 pages. Price, 
$0.75 postpaid. Published by the author, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This title, “The Grammar of English,” repels 
rather than attracts; but the book has evidently 
been written by a mental protestant. 

Good, decidedly good features are not wanting. 
Much matter that would be seldom needed has 
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Together they teach whatever can be 
Simple in treatment, they are 
sound in their methods and convincing in the results they have 


Books I. and II. 
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studies, and giving an excellent basis for history study in gram- 


McLaughlin and Van Tyne’s History of the United States. In- 
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been left out. In this particular this book is in 
harmony with the best present opinion respect- 
ing essentials in grammar. Clearness and con- 
ciseness are marked characteristics. Tho the 
opinion in favor of the value of parsing and of 
some knowledge of Latin has been strongly put, 
much can be said in its behalf. The writer 
parsed the first book in Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 
and was made strong thru this discipline. The 
examples for parsing and analysis are good. 
There are none too many but oculists would con- 
demn the type for its fineness. 

On several points the author does not agree 
with authorities in grammar. Perhaps agree- 
ment is hardly to be expected. Here is one in- 
stance. Adverbs are said to modify adverbs, 
adjectives and active verbs, not all verbs. Models 
in parsing refer to this rule as authority, but no 
explanation or reason has been given for this 
departure from accepted authorities. The same 
silence has been maintained on the other points 
of difference. 

On the theory that even a slight acquaintance 
with the sources of our great English tongue is 
helpful, Part III. is devoted to the history and 
grammatical forms of Saxon, Latin, the Romance 
languages, and Swedish. The rulings upon style, 
propriety, capitalization, punctuation have a 
tone of finality. Training as a printer and a 
proof reader may explain this dogmatism. But, 
when one reads, “I have a sort of recollection 
that I once saw a grammar in which the punc- 
tuation was passable, but I cannot recall it,” one 
wonders if this were not the expression of a 
mood rather than of a conviction. One in old 
times once wrote, “I said in my haste ‘all men 
are liars’.” 

It is distinctly stated this book is a “textbook, 
a reference book, not only for students, but for 
professional men, printers, stenographers and 
others.” In the preface the opinion is expressed 
that the study of grammar should not be begun 
before 18 or 20. What is to be done for the 
hundreds of thousands between the ages of 10 
and 20 who are in our public and private 
schools? Here, again, inquirers meet only 
silence. 

Sense and Sensibility. 
By Jane Austen. Edited with an introduction, 


notes, and queries by Edwin L. Miller. 347 
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Book One—For Fifth Grade 


The selections include the Little Lame Prince, Story of a Short Life, 
Child of Urbino, Tennyson's Bugle Song, five Arabian Nights Stories, four 
Grimm Brothers Tales, six Stevenson selections, five dramatic readings and 
four pages of memory gems, 
combined in this form both for convenience and 


12mo. 320 pages. 


Book Two—For Sixth Grade 


Book Two contains The King of the Golden River, Jackanapes, The 
Song of Hiawatha, The Voice of Spring, Under the Greenwood Tree, Abou 
Ben Adhem, Charge of the Light Brigade, The Blue and the Gray, The 
America, To a Skylark, The Brook, The Old Oaken 
Bucket, Story of David and Jonathan. The Siege of Troy, The Adventures 
of Ulysses, King Bruce and the Spider, King Canute; six dramatizations, 
and a number of Memory Gems. 


12mo. 384 pages. 


Book Three —For Seventh Grade 


In Book Three, the selections given include Rip Van Winkle, Evangeline, 
Abridgments of Little Nell and Nicholas Nickleby, 
As You Like It and King Lear (Lamb’s Tales), Poe’s The Bells. The Bells 
of Shandon, Afton Water, Sir Galahad, Crossing the Bar, The Barefoot Boy, 
Tree, A Day in June, The C@ne-Horse Shay. Paul 
Revere’s Ride, Patrick Henry s Speech in the Virginia Legislature, Kentucky 
Belle: Stories of Norse, . 
Beowulf, Romulus and Remus, Wanderings of Atneas. Hengist and Horsa, 
Stories of King Arthur, Stories of Old Rome, Alexander the Great, Stories 
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12mo. 
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from Classic Literature, 
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416 pages. Price, 50 cents 


(In Press) 


Stories of Mythology, History and Biography and 


Cloth. 12mo 


pages. Price, $0.25. 
New York. 

The introduction tells us of the home life, the 
personality, the literary ventures of Jane Austen, 
The queries are well fitted to secure a careful 
reading of this artistic picture of English middle 
life. A warm admirer of Jane Austen’s works 
has compared them to carefully-executed pic- 
tures of the Dutch school; she called them paint- 
ings on “little bits of ivory, two inches wide.” 
However named, her novels form a class by 
themselves. 


The Macmillan Company, 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

The value of lantern slides for teaching short 
hand has been successfully demonstrated by 
the Merchants and Bankers’ School of Newark, 
N. J. Mr. A. J. Harding, principal of the school, 
criginated and developed the scheme and has 
successfully used it during the past year. 

The entire Centenary Edition of the Isaac Pit- 
man System of Shorthand has been placed on 
slides by Mr. Harding and copies of the same 
may be had from him. 

The hidden wealth of teaching material to be 
found in government publications is described 
by Mr. Frederick K. Noyes in a bulletin just 
issued by the United States Bureau of Educa 
tion. 

Mr. Noyes has delved, as he says, into “the 
vast stores of teaching material that lie em- 
bedded in Government documents, many of which 
give no indications, from their titles, of their 
value for educational purposes,’ and has fur- 
nished a guide to a small portion of that part of 
this material which has special significance for 
teachers or others interested in education. 

Tons of reports, bulletins, and miscellaneous 
documents are turned out daily by the printing 
plant of the Government. Congress and the 
Congressional committees are constantly having 
documents printed for general distribution. 
Every Department has its own publications, fre 
quently amounting to millions of copies annually 
for each office. The bulletins just published by 
the Bureau of Education aim to list a small 
part of the large amount of this material which 
may be of direct use to teachers, especially m@ 
terial from unexpected sources, the special value 
of which would otherwise remain unknown. 
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High Schools. 


ranged according to a cross-index plan. Each 
scene is accompanied by detailed descriptive 
text and illustrates from two to six, in 
some cases ten or more, of the differ- 
ent study topics taught in the regular 
school courses, giving the system a 
teaching capacity equal to 10,000 

slides selected on the 

usual expensive and 


*%, va cumbersome plan. 
ae ; 
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THE SPIRIT OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


A most interesting insight into the personal 
relations of the founders and owners of the 
Houghton Mifflin Company is given in a letter 
written recently by Mr. George H. Mifflin to the 
editor of the New York Sun. In it is reflected 
a high sense of appreciation of the partners of 
this famous house for one another. The ideals 
which they set for themselves and which are 
known to every American book lover are brought 
out most modestly in the letter. Mr. Mifflin 
writes in part: 

“T am glad to record my brief personal tri- 
bute to the founder of the house, Henry Oscar 
Houghton. To him is due, primarily and chiefly, 
whatever success has been attained.- His native 
honesty, his high ideals and his unswerving 
tenacity and steadfastness of purpose were an 
inspiration in the early days, and continue to 
this day for many of our staff to be a potent in- 
fluence. [ count it among the most fortunate 
of my experiences that my earliest business 
training brought me into such intimate relations 
with Mr. Houghton. Primarily a printer, his 
first success was gained in that capacity. I can 
recall today as if it were yesterday the joy that 
came to me as a youthful book lover in the late 
50s and early ’60s as I hailed the books which 
appeared with the magic imprint “Printed at 
the Riverside Press.” Really well printed books 
in those days were so rare, and the books alluded 
to appeared in such notable contrast to other 
books of that period, that the finished product 
Was all the more startling. There was a sudden 
and complete harmony in format, paper, types 
and presswork, and for this simple reason that 
Mr. Houghton almost alone among the printers 
of his day was studying profoundly the best 
masters of printing and applying their underly- 
ing principles with unerring taste to a variety 
of books which some enthusiastic publishers of 
that time had entrusted to his care. It still re- 
Mains true, however, that with all its imperfec- 
tions the Riverside Press has steadfastly tried 
to maintain the ideals raised by its founder 
Today there is the same enthusiasm over types, 
paper, format, etc., of which most readers know 
nothing, and at times I have been tempted to 
feel careless. 

“It was, then, as a printer some sixty or more 
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If You Had Seen a Navajo Indian 


weaving on his primitive loom you never would have forgotten the crude methods by which he obtained such marvelous results. 
any subject you may, history, geography, geology, industries, literature, etc., and place the essentials of that subject before a class in pho- 
tographic form as the work progresses, and at the end of the term that class will know thoroly the important features of the course. 


Underwood & Underwood Stereopticon Method of Visual Instruction 
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years ago that Mr. Houghton laid the founda- 


tions of our business. Later it grew naturally 
and rapidly into the publishing field. From small 
beginnings it came into the publishing heritage 
of Ticknor & Fields, under whose imprint the 
great and abiding names in American literature 
— Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Holmes, Whittier, Thoreay, Aldrich, Bret Harte, 
ete.—took form in their c@Mplete writings. The 
task since that time has been to build on these 
sure foundations and to multiply the forms and 
uses to which these writings and later ones could 
be put. This has been done thru the agency 
of several departments, general, educational and 
subscription, in each one of which the govern- 
ing conditions have been carefully studied and 
met as far as was practicable from time to time; 
with what success it is not for us to say. Our 
catalog, the roots of which extend back to 
1832, containing those books which have en- 
dured, could tell of long and arduous quests for 
what seemed best at the time. In later years, 
in the multiplication of new books and new 
methods, the house has been trying with the 
help of many young and enthusiastic members 
to maintain the standards raised by Mr. Hough- 
tcn. With the best of intentions it has made and 
is making mistakes enough, but they have been 
those of judgment and not intention. It realizes 
to-day, more than it ever has before, that its 
best “asset is the good-will of its friends and 
authors. It is satisfied if after earnest effort it 
can add a few books from year to year to its 
catalog of permanent standard works.” 


SMITH’S BIG ORDER. 

Smith. (that is not what his friends call him) 
was making his maiden trip in Pennsylvania 
when he met for the first time, Supt. Brown, 
(his name is not Brown in real life) of W 
Smith was naturally timid in meeting school 
men for the first time and Supt. Brown rather 
impressed him by his affable pompousness of 
manner. The upshot of the interview was that 
Mr. Smith left feeling that he had a good lead 
for business, especially since Brown had assured 
bim that the W ~ schools would shortly change 
spellers and physiologies and that Smith stood 
a good chance of getting the business. 

The following day Smith ordered the house to 
send samples of their new speller and new phy- 
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full teaching value of the entire collec- 
tion is made instantly available, render- 
ing unnecessary the usual painstaking 
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siology, but owing to the extent of his territory 
was unable to follow up his lead with prompt- 
ness. He had an opportunity however, of call 
ing on Supt. Brown about six months later when 
the following conversation took place. 

Supt. Brown—(not recognizing Smith) “Good 
morning, sir—What can | do for you?” 

Smith—‘Why Dr. Brown, how are you? It 
seems great to see you again.” 

Supt. Brown—(frowning) ‘“Let—me—see—er.”’ 

Smith—“‘Oh, this is Smith of ——— & Co.” 

Supt. Brown—‘Oh, yes, yes—I remember you 
quite well. Won’t you sit down?” 

Smith—“By the way, Dr. Brown, what did you 
do about spellers and physiologies? It seems to 
me I sort of lost out on that adoption? Didn’t 
7" 

Supt. Brown—“Ah!—well—you see—we—er— 
found your speller was not quite what we 
wanted; but—we—ah!—we adopted your phy- 
siology!”’ 

Smith—(trying to recall the order) “Did you? 
Great! When did you send in the order to the 
house?” 

Supt. Brown—“Well—you see—we have a very 
small class, Mr. Smith—a very small class—only 
two boys, and as they are twin brothers they 
have been using the sample book you sent us.” 





A Lighting Exhibit. 


A most instructive miniature exhibition: of 
natural lighting and artificial illumination facts 
was shown in December last, at the Interna- 
tional Exposition of Safety and Sanitation in the 
Crand Central Palace, New York City. The ex- 
hibit, which was planned and installed by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society of the United 
States, was intended to drive home the lessons 
cf adequate, hygienic and economical lighting in 
a popular and impressive manner. 

One of the sections of the exhibit which at 
tracted attention was a miniature schoolroom 
fitted with blackboards, desks and other para 
phernalia of the ordinary school. The model was 
so arranged that the effects of various systems 
of lighting from windows and from artificial 
sourges could be observed. For example, it was 
shown how front, side and rear windows affect 
the illumination of a child’s book. 



























training courses in high schools. 






Rural Life and Education 
By Ellwood P. Cubberley. 








The Hygiene of the School Child 
By Lewis M. Terman. Illustrated. 


By Mabel I. Emerson. $1.00, net. 





BOSTON NEW YORK 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES NOTES. 


Menominee, Mich. Acting upon the suggestion 
cf the superintendent, the school board has 
adopted a new wage scale for the teachers to be 


effective September, 1914. 
follows: 

Holders of Life Certificates in All Grades— 

(a) Maximum Salary, $70.00; (b) Maximum 
Initial salary for Teachers in Grades Two, Three, 
Four, Five and Kindergarten to be from $45.00 to 
$50.00; (c) In Grades One, Six, Seven and Bight, 
the Initial Salary to be from $50.00 to $55.00. 
Increase $23.75 or $47.50 per year. 

High-school Salaries to remain unchanged— 

(a) High-school teachers, college graduates, 
women, $55.00 to $105.00 per month; (b) High- 
school teachers, college graduates, men, $80.00 
to $120.00 per month. 

Salaries for Principals to be increased from 
$1.00 to $2.00 per room, to take effect immediately. 
The principal of the North Broadway school is 
given an increase of $6.00 per month. 

The school committee of New Bedford, Mass., 
pending the action of the city council, has voted 
to increase the salaries of elementary teachers 
from the first to the seventh grades. The action 
of the school board raises the annual salaries 
from $750 to $800. 

According to statistics compiled by the State 
Department of Education of Washington the 
monthly salary of male teachers shows an aver- 
age increase of $19.16 while that of female teach- 
ers is $12.40. There are 8,459 teachers employed 
in the state with a total average monthly salary 
of $85.36. There are 1,664 male teachers with an 
average monthly salary of $106.41 and 6,795 
female teachers with an average monthly salary 
of $80.20. * 

In addition to increased salaries it is shown 
that 418 additional teachers are employed over 
the number engaged a year ago. 

Fall River, Mass. Increased salaries have been 
provided for principals, supervisors and assist- 
ant superintendent according to a new schedule 
which became effective in January. For the 
assistant superintendent an increase of $500 was 
meade, with an annual automatic raise of $100 un- 
til a maximum of $2,500 is reached. 

The recommendations of the salary committee 
provided for increases as follows: 

Principals of grammar buildings of 10 rooms 
or more, to receive $1,560 at the start, with an 
increase of $120 each year, to a maximum of 
$2,160; principals of grammar buildings of seven 
to nine rooms, $960 per year, with increase each 
year of $120, to a maximum of $1,320; principals 
of primary buildings of 12 rooms or more, $960 
per year, with increase of $120 each year, to a 
maximum of $1,200; principals of primary build- 
ings of seven and eight rooms, $840 per year, 
with increase each year of $120 to a maximum 
of $1,080; principals of primary buildings of six 
rooms, $840 per year, with increase of $120 each 


The schedule is as 
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year, to a maximum of $960; principals of four- 
room buildings, $840 flat salary; principals of 
ungraded schools of one and two grades, $780 
flat salary. 

A schedule of salaries for substitute teachers 
was adopted as follows: First year, $11.50; 
second year, $12; third year, $12.50. 

Steubenville, O. A _ resolution has _ been 
adopted by the school board which amends the 
salary schedule and professional standards for 
teachers and places the maximum salary for the 
first seven grades at $700 per year. For the 
eighth grade the maximum is fixed at $750. All 
eighth-grade teachers, in addition to graduation 
from a high school and one year of professional 
training, are required to complete a course of 
not less than two years in a normal school, col- 
lege or university. 


Peoria, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
recommendation which provides that the sal- 
aries of the womengprincipals in the grade 
schools shall be increased from $1,320 to $1,450 
per year, an advance of $130 per year. The 
proposition was opposed by one of the members 
on the ground that a number of the women 
principals owned property and had only them. 
selves to support, while the men had families 
and greater living expenses. The plea failed to 
have any effect on the rest of the members and 
the same was adopted. 

New Bedford, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule for special teachers 
which fills a need that has existed for some 
time, although a regular schedule has been ar- 
ranged for the high and elementary teachers. 

The new schedule is as follows: 


Supervisors. 


Min. Max. 
Music pia NOs oy xc See Ree $1,400 $1,900 
ED 4.50 255s pe aeGa's iviten ee 1,800 
ES GO e UW sated saul ea 1,200 1,800 
RS cS gin Su Aha we oe 900 
Se eee tac 900 
Physical training 1,500 


Increase $100 annually until maximum is 
reached, 
Assistant to Supervisors. 


Min. Max. 

SE Lise vsceue i's Macatee $600 $900 

eo | ot tire eee 600 900 

RS. ig vs hv ks Sw Pee Rae 600 750 

EES ook boise Ka wes cade eae 500 750 

| ee re eee ae 550 750 

Increase $50 annually until maximum is 
reached. 

Special Teachers of Special Classes. 

Min. Max. 

For backward children....... $800 $900 

Increase $50 annually until maximum is 
reached. 


LIPPINCOTT’S READERS 


By H. P. LEWIS, Supt. Schools, Worcester, Mass., 


Will Be Completed in the Near Future by the Publi- 


Fifth Reader 


All who want a series of high-class readers should acquaint 
themselves with the merits of these books. 


Publishers J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 


The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 





124 No. Eighteenth St. 


and ELIZ. LEWIS. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco, Cal. The board of education 
has adopted a new salary schedule. High-school 
instructors are to receive increases of $10 a 
month raising the maximum to $150 per month. 

Under the new schedule the first two years in 
the high schools are to be probationary, experi- 
ence in any secondary school or institution of 
higher learning to be credited. Allowance will 
be made for approved experience to the amount 
of one-half of that allowed for the same period 
of time in the local schools. No reduction will 
be made in the salary at present in force. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

Several incidents of disorder in various school 
districts at Minneapolis, Minn., have culminated 
in the question as to when and where teachers 
and principals have supervision over the con- 
duct of pupils. In answering the question, Supt. 
C. M. Jordan has quoted from an opinion of the 
city attorney. He says: 

School principals have not only the right to 
chastise or expel pupils for disorderly conduct 
without limitation as to acts committed during 
school hours, but their authority extends also 
cutside of the schoolroom, if the effect of the 
pupils’ actions reaches within the schoolroom 
and is detrimental to good order and the school’s 
best interests. This applies to pupils’ conduct 
after hours, returning home or coming to school, 
as well as after reaching home.” 

It is held also that the school board is to exer 
all its powers to protect the well-disposed pupils 
from hindrances and injuries from vicious or in- 
tractable children. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Plans are under way for the 
organization of a teachers’ fund from which any 
teacher who becomes ill and needs money may 
borrow. It is proposed as a beginning to assess 
each of the 2,500 teachers one per cent of their 
salaries for the period of one month. 

As a means of eliminating favoritism, personal 
preferences and other considerations in the elec- 
tion of teachers, the school board of Brockton, 
Mass., has adopted an efficiency test on a plane 
with the civil service examinations. 

In the future seven distinct requirements will 
govern the election of teachers ag follows: 1. 
A written essay on teaching, methods and 
schools; 2. A personal interview and the result- 
ing impression created by it: 3. An investigation 
of the teacher’s work following a visit of the 
superintendent; 4. A report of the superintend- 
ent; 5. A normal school or college record: 6. A 
satisfactory record of teaching experience; 7. 
Temperament and health. 

It is the belief of the school authorities that 
the new efficiency method will work toward the 
total elimination of the objectionable features 
heretofore encountered in the election of teach- 
ers. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION NOTES. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. The board of education has 
taken steps to provide a medical inspector for 
the public schools in accordance with the pro- 


visions of the new state law. 
been fixed at $1,000 per year. 


Sacramento, Cal. Supt. C. C. Hughes has re- 
commended to the board of education the intro- 
duction of medical inspection for the public 
schools. It is planned to have a physician, who 
will devote his entire time to the work, and a 
corps of nurses. 


Elmira, N. Y. The school board has appointed 
a corps of physicians and nurses for the public 
schools in accordance with the provisions of the 
state law. Each of the two doctors will draw 
a salary of $600 per year and each of the two 
nurses will receive $55 per month. 

Mason City, Ia. A medical director has been 
appointed for the public schools in the person 
of a graduate nurse from the local hospital. 

Macon, Ga. Medical inspection in the public 
schools of the city and Bibb county has been 
established upon the suggestion of Supt. C. H. 
Bruce. The plan provides for a chief inspector 
and two assistants who will give a stipulated 
amount of time to the examinations. 

Jamestown, N. Y. A school medical inspector 
has been appointed to take care of all children 
whose parents do not have them examined by the 
family physician. A large number of the local 
physicians have agreed to make a flat rate of 
fifty cents per child for the examinations. 

Cleveland, O. Dr. E. A. Peterson, chief of the 
medical inspection department of the public 
schools, has recently made the statement that 
the department is now paying dividends on the 
investment which taxpayers have made in this 
branch of school work. 

It has been found that out of 60,000 children 
examined by the inspectors during the year, 
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Writes — 


‘Received your benches in excellent condition. 


It was good practical experience 
Your bench is an excellent one.’’ 

This remark is a good index to the 
feelings of all Manual Training Direct- 
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ment Richards-Wilcox Rapid Acting 


Vises and Manual Training Benches. 
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28,000 were afflicted with 36000 defects. Of this 
number, about 24.7 per cent. were corrected. 


Of the 6,100 skin diseases found by the in- 
spectors none are at present in existence, accord- 
ing to the reports. Forty-five per cent of the 
children who had bad eyesight have received 
attention. Of the 22,000 afflicted with defective 
teeth, about 5,159 have had the defects removed. 
Nearly 50 per cent of the adenoids have been 
removed, while 25 per cent of the children with 
diseased tonsils have received proper attention. 


Louisville, Ky. Parochial schools have been 
included in the inspection of school children fol- 
lewing an agreement reached by the heads of the 
schools represented. 


Caledonia. N. Y. In compliance with the new 
state law requiring medical examinations of 
school children, health certificates have been 
presented to the pupils of the academic depart- 
ment. Each student is required to undergo an 
examination by a local physician who is ex- 
pected to sign the certificate. 


Charles City, Ia. A school and visiting nurse 
has been appointed for the public schools. 

Dixon, Ill. The South Side school board has 
employed a visiting nurse to look after the 
health of school children and particularly cases 
of contagious disease. The appointment took 
effect January first and will be continued to the 
end of the school year. 

Leominster, Mass. Medical inspection has 
been extended to include the night schools. 

Providence, R. I. Radical changes with refer- 
ence to medical inspection in the public schools 
are urged in a recent report of Dr. Ralph Lock- 
wood, medical inspector for the public schools. 
In his communication to the board he calls at- 
tention to the need and the object of medical 
inspection emphasizing the fact that inspection 


of school children seeks not to provide treat- 


ment for diseases but rather their prevention. 
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Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Lincoln, Neb., Dept. 2 


My name and 


Speaking of heating and ventilation he declares 
that the latter is of great importance in the 
schoolroom and urges that common sense and 
accurate readings of thermometers be made in 
order to obtain good results. He recommends 
that a temperature of between 64 and 68 degrees 
be maintained. 

Woonsocket, R. I. Arrangements have been 
made for the division of medical and dental in- 
spections into districts to simplify the work and 
obtain the best results. 


The plan, which has been outlined by Dr. J. J. 
Gearon of the school committee, provides for 
examinations of children’s teeth including de- 
fects, the condition of filled teeth and the need 
for cleaning. These are all noted and marked 
on a diagram. Regularity and frequency in the 
use of the toothbrush is also noted and marked. 
Notices are afterward sent to parents informing 
them of the results. 

Keokuk, Ia. A school nurse has been provided 
for the public schools, at a salary of $40 per 
month. , 

Bangor, Me. Classes in physical training have 
been begun in the high school for both boys and 
girls. Each pupil is required, unless excused, 
to take one hour physical training each week. 
A man and a woman director are in charge and 
the classes are made up of groups of 25 students. 


DENTAL HYGIENE. 


Mobile, Ala. Dental inspections have been be 
gun by local dentists. The recommendations of 
the examining corps are not compulsory but the 
school authorities desire that in so far as pos 
sible, all children take advantage of the oppor 
tunity. The pupils examined in the first school 
were found to be above the average in regard to 
the condition of the teeth. 


That 87 per cent of the school children in New 
Orleans, La., have defective teeth is a recent 
statement of Dr. J. P. Wahl, chairman of the 
public school dental inspectors. He assumes 
from this that the local school children are in 
this respect below the average for the nation, 
which according to statistics is only 75 per cent. 

Dr. Wahl, in announcing the appointments to 
the dental inspection staff for the year, said: 
“Our greatest ambition as dentists is, or should 
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School Board Journal 


How Will You Take Care of Next 


Why not decide now to make for greater economy and simplic- 
ity in this important phase of your school management? The 
Superintendence Division of the N. E. A. realized this need 
when it devised for this purpose the 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
RECORD SYSTEM 


in which is combined all that is best out of the valuable 
experience of those who have given much attention to the 


solution of this problem. 


This system has been recently per- 
fected and put into such shape that 
it is now within easy reach of every 
You can benefit by 
its advantages by adopting it for the 
The cost of 


school board. 


coming school year. 


installation is but eight to ten cents 
per pupil, with a yearly maintenance 
cost thereafter of but one cent per year. 
In every school—large or small—it cuts 
out the endless drudgery of old style 
methods and applies business efficiency. 


Ask for illustrative booklets fully describing the National System for both 


Elementary and High Schools. 


CHAW\WALKER 


MUSKEGON, - 





3302-14 Western Ave. 





MICHIGAN 


Year’s Records? 





“Sectionet” made up of two-drawer 4x6 
card index unit, vertical file drawer, top 
and base, for use in superintendent's or 
principal's office for filing records by 
National System. 


MAKERS OF FILING DEVICES IN WOOD AND STEEL AND SUPPLIES FOR BOTH. 








be, to teach the public, especially the little ones, 
how to keep a clean mouth and prevent the 
dreaded disease ‘dental decay.’ The dentist is 
often thought to exaggerate the importance of a 
clean, healthful mouth, and good, serviceable 
teeth, and to draw upon-his imagination when 
he speaks of the great dangers to general health 
which lie hidden in decayed molars, abscesses 
and other dental diseases. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has passed a 
resolution making the improper care of teeth a 
factor against promotion in the public schools. 
Dr. F. C. Neinas, a dental inspector who is re- 
sponsible for the order argues that unless the 
parents are compelled to follow the recommen- 
dations of the inspectors there can be no benefit 
from the examinations. The city spends about 
$7,000 a year for the support of dental inspectors. 
In addition free dental clinics are located in two 
school buildings, at a local hospital and in the 
board of health headquarters. 

Tulsa, Okla. Dental inspection for all students 
during the second semester of the school year 
has been provided thru the favorable action of 
the school board. Local dentists will make the 
examinations. Children whose teeth need atten- 
tion and whose parents are not able to pay for 
the same, will be cared for at a dental clinic con- 
ducted by the dentists. 

Saginaw, Mich. The bosurd of education has 
opened a dental clinic where pupils may obtain 
free treatment. It is planned to make the treat- 
ment compulsory for those with defective teeth. 

Hammond, Ind. Free examinations are pro- 
vided for all school children thru the offer of the 
local dentists. For the children whose teeth 
need attention but whose parents cannot afford 
to pay the bills, a free clinic has been installed 
for their benefit. 


Medical Inspection in Iola, Kans. 

In an address given recently before the Current 
Topics’ Club of Iola, Kans., Supt. C. C. Brown 
gave a report of the medical inspection work 
Which has been conducted in the Iola schools. 
Mr. Brown brought out the fact that medical in- 
spection for the schools was first discussed in 
October, 1912, following the discovery that two 
boys who were considerably retarded were vic- 
tims of poor eyesight rendering them incapable 


of keeping up with their classes. In November, 
1913, a plan acceptable to the board and the 
medical fraternity was adopted. In all fifteen 
thysicians took part in the work, including two 
eye and ear specialists. The physicians were 
divided into five groups of three each and visits 
were made after three o’clock in the afternoon. 

A report of each pupil was made on a card pre- 
pared for the purpose. A total of 1,560 pupils 
were examined, of which 1,058 or 67.8 were found 
with defects of one kind or another. Two hun- 
dred and forty-one pupils, or 15.4 per cent were 
afflicted with defective vision or eye trouble. 
These defects ranged all the way from slightly 
normal vision to practical blindness of one mem- 
ber. In the hearing tests, serious difficulties 
were encountered on account of the disturb- 
ances. The results, however, revealed 111 pupils 
or 7.1 per cent with defective hearing. 

The largest item in the whole catalog of de- 
fects was found to be throat troubles of various 
forms. These ranged from enlargment of one 
tonsil to greatly enlarged or infected tonsils. 
The examinations revealed 673 children with 
throat troubles or 43.1 per cent of the total en- 
rollment. Of these, 33.5 per cent were afflicted 
with enlarged tonsils. Defects of the naso- 
pharynx were found in the cases of 477 or 30.6 
of the pupils. Of these, 198 showed evidences of 
catarrh, 64 had growths in the nasal cavities, and 
75 were afflicted with adenoids. 

Defects classified under the miscellaneous list 
included 114 children with defective teeth, eight 
suffering with bronchial trouble, seven with ‘ung 
trouble, seventeen with diseases of the heart. 
Seventeen were found with .enlarged glands, 
eighteen, malnutrition and 32, nervous disorders. 

In connection with the present report it may 
be interesting to know that some time ago a 
report on retarded pupils in these same schoois 
was prepared by the superintendent. Beginning 
with the year 1910 it was shown that 47.3 per 
cent of the pupils were retarded; in 1911, one 
year later, the percentage had increased to 46.2; 
in 1912 the percentage was 48, while the past 
year the number of retarded pupils was esti- 
mated at 45.6 per cent. It is believed by the 
school authorities that many children who are 
classed as dull are not really stupid but are 
working against difficulties in the shape of 


various physical defects. .It is the aim of the 
schools to remove these defects so far as possible 
that the pupils may become normal. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 


That tasks in schoolrooms requiring accuracy 
and concentration tend to develop near-sighted- 
ness in school children is a recent statement of 
Former State High School Inspector §, A, Chall- 
man in his annual report to the Minnesota state 
board of education. He says: “Continued 
strain of any kind is almost certain to produce 
an abnormal condition, and ambitious children 
or exacting teachers, often thru ignorance, lay 
the basis for lifelong defective vision.” 

Columbus, O. The medical inspector of the 
public schools has requested that teachers dis- 
continue the practice of distributing and collect- 
ing pencils in the schools. A rule to this effect 
has been in existence for some time but the 
practice has been revived during the past school 
term, 

A graduate school for health officers has been 
established as a part of the Harvard Medical 
College. School medical inspection will be in- 
cluded in the course of study proposed. 

Butte, Mont. An open-air school has been pro- 
vided for the Washington building. 

The state board of health of Indiana has issued 
an order that children suffering from infectious 
diseases of the eye, including trachoma and pink- 
eye, must be treated by a physician before they 
will be admitted to the schools, Some cases of 
trachoma have been found recently and the 
order has been issued to protect the pupils. 

Long Beach, Cal. Dr. E. B. Hoag has been 
appointed to the head of the new department of 
hygiene in the public schools. The position 
carries a salary of $2,000, and expenses. The 
physician is expected to devote only a portion 
of his time to the school work, 

The school and health authorities of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., have united in condemning the com- 
mon use of pencils and brushes in connection 
with the drawing work in the schools. The ex- 
perience of a Massachusetts town which suf- 
fered a severe epidemic of diphtheria because of 
an infected pencil in one of the classes wag re- 
sponsible for an investigation in the local 
schools, 
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SPECIAL STUDIES. 


In a recent report on the public schools of 
Somerville, Mass., Supt. Clark has requested that 
small classes be formed in the elementary 
schools for the instruction of exceptional chil- 
dren and for children of non-English speaking 
nationalities. 


The agricultural section of the high-school 
conference of the University of Illinois has out- 
lined a course of study in general science for 
the high schools of the state. The course is in- 
tended to serve as an introduction to Agricul- 
ture, Domestic Science and higher science studies. 
It takes up general study of the air and our re- 
lations to it, water and its uses, work and 
energy, the earth’s crust, life on the earth. 

Copies of the course may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Mr. A. C. Norris, Rockford High School, 
Rockford, Ill. 


Joliet, Ill. The board of education has in- 
augurated a school fire department at the high 
school building. It is planned to organize a 
corps of boys who will be instructed in the use 
of fire equipment, including handling of fire 
hose, use of extinguishers. Quickness of action 
is specially to be striven for. The new plan has 
been adopted both as a protective measure and 
as a means of ascertaining the condition of 
equipment placed in the schoo] buildings. 

During the past school year a scientific exam- 
ination of children in the public schools of 
Springfield, Mass., was made to determine the 
nature and extent of the mental peculiarities of 
those who gave evidence of being below normal. 
Acting upon the suggestion of the consulting 
psychologist, the school board and Supt. J. H. 
Van Sickle have requested that the city provide 
a visiting teacher to take care of these children. 

In explaining what the duties of the visiting 
teacher will be, Dr. Van Sickle said: “The ap- 
pointment of a visiting teacher is an attempt on 
the part of the school to meet its responsibility 
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chool Telephone Systems 
Afford easy, direct inter-communication between 
each room and the principal’s ofice—or each room 
may be connected with any other room. 
to wear long. They last indefinitely and give per- 
fect service at all times. 


Saves valuable time and enables the principal to 
keep in close touch with every part of the building. 
Connecticut Systems are built to look well and 


Where desired, an annunciator in the principal’s 
office records the call in case of his absence. 

Advise us as to the number of rooms in your school building. 
We will furnish estimates on the cost of equipping it. 
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Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
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it is sharp. 
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They are not practical. 
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It was especially designed to meet the re- 
quirements of Professors, Instructors and 
Students, and is most adaptable to use in 
all’! ranches of School Work~— English, Com- 
position, Geography, Botany, Drawing, Sei- 
ence, Mathematics, ete. 

MODERN in DESIGN, SIMPLE in CON. 
STRUC lrION, HAN DSOMELY and DURA- 
BLY BOUND, and ECO’ OMICAL. 
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Inculeates orderly and systematic habits. 
The MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES of our 
STUDENTS’ LOOSE LEAF RING BOOKS 
are equally APPRECIATED by Instructors 
and Students. — 


We also manufacture an extensive line of 
SHOE S't*RING NOTE BOOKS, consisting 
of various Styles, Grades and Sizes, at 
Prices ranging from 5¢ upwards. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY. PRICES ATTRACTIVE. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


Detroit Loose Leaf Specialty Company 
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226 Abbott St. Detroit, Michigan 
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for the whole welfare of the child. There are 
few of the children in our schools who are suf- 
fering thru the wilful neglect and abuse of 
parents. Whatever suffering comes for which 
the home is responsible comes largely thru 
ignorance or necessity. It will be the function 
of the visiting teacher to enlighten and to aid 
in relieving. Her aim will be to secure the maxi- 
mum co-operation between the home and the 
school. Thru such a teacher the school is by no 
means usurping, but it is rather stimulating and 
encouraging the home to meet, to the limit of 
its power, its full share of responsibility for the 
welfare of the child.” 

Dr. Van Sickle points out that thru the investi- 
gations of Dr. Dawson it has been possible to 
establish a practical arts class for those pupils 
who are objective-minded and who cannot readily 
gain ideas from the printed page. Real voca- 
tional experience is being given to boys in this 
class in shoe repairing, foundry work, printing 
and other crafts and the pupils who leave at the 
age of 14 years are much better prepared to fight 
their life’s battle than if they had received only 
that training given to the ordinary pupil. 


Boston, Mass. The school board has called for 
a report on the extent to which instruction in 
foreign languages is given by the conversational 
method and whether or not it is feasible for 
exclusive use. 

Beginning January first, a school savings sys- 
tem was installed in the public schools of Detroit, 
Mich. The plan calls for the use of cards which 
are sold to the pupils at the small cost of ten 
cents. The cards when filled with ten stamps 
entitle the holder to open an account in the local 
savings department at the postoffice. 

Kansas City, Mo. A moving picture machine 
has been installed in one of the public schools 
as a means of teaching geography, natural his- 
tory and other subjects in the pleasantest and 
most vivid manner, The machine will be oper- 
ated by the principal and the teachers and will 


High School Graduating Exercises 
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An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 


be used not only for school work but also for 
entertainments and lecture courses. The aim is 
to form the tastes of the children for good pic- 
tures and thus make them a factor in the final 
eradication of the more questionable ones. 


That a serious study of the commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs of Des Moines, Ia., is being con- 
templated by the school authorities is evident 
from the fact that the preparation of copy for a 
series of pamphlets has been begun. It is ex- 
pected that the courses will be inaugurated in 
the upper grades and the high school. 


As a preliminary to general introduction, the 
school board of Battle Creek, Mich., has author- 
ized courses in the night schools which shall pre- 
pare students for municipal and government posi- 
tions. The courses are open to young men and 
women over eighteen years of age. 


Chicago, Ill. Beginning February, 1913, high 
schools will begin sessions at nine o’clock in the 
morning and continue without a break until 3:30 
in the afternoon. 

The major subjects are to be taught five times 
each week instead of four as at present. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to decide on the num- 
ber of subjects which may be considered as 
major. 

Galesburg, Ill. The study of the Swedish 
language has been added to the high-school cur- 


riculum. The subject is taught in only one other 
city in the state. 


Moline, Ill. The school board has prepared 
plans for a two-year course for high-school stud- 
ents who may not wish to go farther than that 
period. By this method they are able to take 
the regular studies without interfering with the 
four-year students. At the expiration of the 
two years they may continue their education and 
receive credits just the same as for four years of 
work. It is also expected that the new plan will 


hold those pupils from the eighth grades who 
frequently withdraw after graduation. 
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SelfReleasing Hire Exit Latches 


Absolutely Reliable Safeguard 
against Panic Disaster. 


Simple in construction. Unexcell- 
ed in workmanship. 


Strong to withstand severest hand- 
ling. | 


Mechanism so well balanced that 
a child can operate. 


Can not become blocked by acci- 
dent or design. 


SAFE EXIT IS A UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


School Bound Journal 








Failure to operate 
is impossible. 


We make a special 
device for every spe- 
cial condition. 


Expert advice at your 
command, 


Thousands of these 
Latches in use on 
Schools, Churches, 
Theatres, Auditor- 
iums, Factories, De- 
partment Stores, etc. 


service. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS 
120-124 East Washington St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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lic instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Determinants of the Course of Study, A. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


can 
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Supervision? 
Teitrick, deputy superintendent of pub- 


Dun- 
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delphia, Pa.; John W. Withers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Friday, February 
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P. Cubberley, Stanford 
University, Cal., and Edward C., Elliott, Madison, 


Department of Normal Schools. 


Vormal 
Bellingham, Washington; H. C 


Nession. 


Normal School Course 


Ncohe 


Wis 
First 
] Reorganization of the 
t Niudy 
son, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
2 The 
or t]} 
L. J. Corbly, Huntington, W. Va., J 
tree, River Falls, Wisconsin. 
3 Katension Work in 
Mathes, 
Oxford, Ohio. 
4 General Discussion, le 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


Topic 
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Nession 
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David Felmley, Normal, Ill.;D. B. John- 


Preparation of Teachers and Super sors 
Industrial Branches and Other Special Lines 


Crab- 


Minnish, 


Burruss, 


The Twentieth Century Normal School 


as Outlined in the Final Report of the Committee 
cf Resolutions in form of Declarations, General 


Sessions 


l. Entrance Requirements and 


National 


Education 


General Discussion. 


Association, 


19i5. 


Extension of 


Courses of Study, led by John R. Kirk, Kirks- 
Ville. Mo 

2. The New Branches of Study, New Prob 
lems and New Ideals, led by Carroll G. Pearse, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

3. The Preparation of Teachers for High 
Schools, led by H. H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

1. The Preparation of Teachers for Rural 
Schools, led by J. J. Doyne, Conway, Ark. 

5. The Practice School, led by D. W. Hays, 


Peru, Neb 


6. Professional Experimentation and Investi- 
gation, led by Jno. W. Cook, Dekalb, Ill. 

The National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion will discuss problems in high-school instruc- 
tion. 

The Society of College Teachers of Education 
will devote a session to the Placing, Rating and 
Promotion of Teachers and another session to 
School Surveys. 

The National Council of Teachers of English, 
the National Committee on Agricultural Educa- 
tion, the Educational Press Association, the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union and_ several 
other organizations will meet in connection with 
the Department of Superintendence. 
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E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


WASHINGTON’S NEW SUPERINTEND- 
ENT. 
The Washington board 
very brief consideration of a large number of 
candidates has selected Mr. Ernest L. Thurston 
as superintendent for the schools of the District 
of Columbia. Mr, Thurston has been connected 
with the school system since 1894 and is thoroly 
acquainted with local conditions, 


of education after a 


Mr. Thurston is a New Englander and a mem- 
ber of a very old colonial family. He was born 
in River Fall, Mass., forty years ago. His father 
was a member of the faculty of Stevens In- 
stitute and his mother a writer of many books 
and short stories. His early education was re- 
ceived in the schools of East Orange, N. J., and 
of Washington, D. C. He holds a master’s de- 
gree in Civil Engineering from George Wash- 
ington University and has had considerable 
classical training. 

His educational career began in George Wash- 
irgton University as instructor of mathematics. 
He retained this connection long after entering 
public-school work and was for a number of 
years professor of graphics and applied mathe- 
niatics. 

In 1894 he entered the Business High School 
of Washtngton as a teacher and in 1900 became 
head of his department. In 1906 he was made 
head of the department for the entire district 
and two years later became district superintend- 
ent of the third division of public schools. In 
1911 Supt. Davidson made him assistant super- 
intendent in charge of all the white schools. Mr. 
Thurston has accordingly had practical teaching 
and supervisory experience in both the high and 
elementary schools of the district 

In following his personal bent 
has done considerable research 
ing methods for elementary mathematics. He 
is the author and editor of several arithmetics 
and has written considerably for the educational 
press. His latest book is entitled “Business 
Arithmetie for Secondary Schools.” 


and liking he 
work in teach- 


He has been frequently called upon as an ex- 
pert in the arrangement of courses of study in 
business education and has acted as a member 
of the N. E. A. committee on business courses. 
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flame. 

In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 
no stumbling, no 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety. 

Especially suited 
to women and child- 


~ Illustrated 
Ss booklet free. 
Write to-day; 
your letter may 
save a life. 
Covered with 8 Patents. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


| Aasditorium Lighting 


a few moments practice. 


It is priced at $35.00 complete. 
only $20 00 


We will send a catalog telling about the lanterns if you want it 
bring it to you. 


The Ideal Classroom 


is equipped with a stereopticon and one that is easy to operate— 


simple—efficient 


The Mcintosh Miopticon is just that 


You can attach it to an ordinary incandescent socket, using 5S amperes, 110 to 115 
volts, and project pictures at a cost of about 3c per hour. 


It is on a base S% inches in diameter. It is so simple that any one can operate it after 
It is the most efficient machine in its class ever produced. 
ren It Is the ideal class room lantern, and can even be used in the halls or assembly room 


We have a new class room lantern, the Triumph, for 


Write for it now 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co. 
427-50 ATLAS BUILDING - - 


both in Elementary and High Schools should be 


indirect, soft and mellow. 
fixtures are best. 


Therefore ‘‘ Melo-Glo”’ 


Remember most schools are 


judged and visited by taxpayers at night only. 
Write for our Catalogue on Auditorium 


Lighting" 


FIRE PREVENTION IN INDIANA. 

Fifty-five fires have occurred in Indiana since 
the establishment of the State Fire Marshal 
Office in May, 1913. In fact, it is estimated that 
the average number of conflagrations in school 
buildings of the State average more than one 
hundred each year. 

“In the construction of school buildings,” says 
the fire marshal, “plans for fire prevention should 
be more carefully considered than in almost any 
other building. More than a half-million school 
children gather in the public schools five days 
out of the week, 250,000 of them in buildings of 
more than one room. In very few of these 
buildings have proper provisions been made for 
the protection of life against fire.” 

There are at present 9,020 school buildings in 
Indiana, of which 4,620 are built of brick, 4,272 
are of frame and the negligent number are of 
concrete, 

As a means of safeguarding these buildings the 
State Fire Marshal is co-operating with the State 
Health Board in a campaign for better construc- 
tion of new school buildings and more care in 
the operation of old ones. The new rules of the 
Board of Health provide stringent requirements 
for schoolhouse construction and these are to be 
enforced rigidly. They definitely state that no 
building shall be more than two stories high 
above the basement and prohibit entirely, the 
construction of furnace or boiler rooms of com- 
bustible materials. 

The provisions given for all entrance and exit 
doors, as set forth in the new rules read as fol- 
lows 

“All entrance and exit doors shall be equipped 
with automatic opening devices, and with hard- 
ware of such kind as to be always unlockable 
from within. Revolving doors shall not be used. 
All doors shall open outward, and where double 
doors or storm doors are provided, the outer 
doors shall be devoid of fastenings, but shall be 
held in place by spring | res. All entrance and 
exit doors shall be unlocked at all times when 
school is in session.” 

The rules onted by the board of health for- 
bid the extensi of tile, metal or other smoke 
pipes thru walls, ceilings or roofs, unless thoro 


protection is provided, and require the use of 
floor and wall shields near stoves. 

Sharp angles in stairway walls are forbidden 
by the board of health, and all walls connecting 
entrances and exit doorways are required to ex- 
tend directly from the doorways to stairways 
with a slight curve, instead of an angle or a 
corner, 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR LINCOLN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Following a suggestion of the business men of 
Lincoln, Neb., a committee headed by Supt. Fred 
Hunter has been studying the possibilities of 
co-operation between the schools and the busi- 
ness interests of the community in assisting 
boys and girls to enter gainful occupations. 

The committee began its work with the ad- 
mission that the great majority of the young 
people of Lincoln have no intelligent means of 
knowing what the industrial and professional 
world may have to offer them and that most of 
them are absolutely unprepared for entering di- 
rectly upon a useful calling. 

The committee, after working six months, 
united in recommending the introduction in the 
schools of “Junior Civic Clubs” which should 
unite an efficient system of civic training and 
vocational guidance. 

The clubs have been formed in the seventh 
and eighth grades of all the schools and have 
begun to study thru first-hand contact the civic 
and industrial life of the city, its needs and 
problems, and to teach the boys and girls their 
individual and collective obligations and respon- 
sibilities as citizens. 

The work of the clubs as outlined in the con- 
stitution adopted provides: 

On Thursday morning of each week one or 
more of the Junior Civic and Industrial Clubs 
shall meet at 9:30 A. M. at the Commercial Club 
Building. At this meeting a short address shall 
be given by .some Lincoln business or profes- 
sional man upon one or more of the following 
named topics: 

1 What constitutes a good citizen 


2. How boys may become good citizens 
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UNION INK POWDER 


Makes a good black Ink with the ad- 
dition of lukewarm water. 


100 per cent. cheaper than liquid Ink. 
Universally used by Public and Private 
Schools. One five Gallon Can mailed on 
receipt of $1.00. 


Sample and prices sent on application. 
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57-59 East Eleventh Street. NEW YORK 
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. How boys may help to make the city better, 
nore beautiful and more prosperous. 

t+. Necessity for some useful employment. 
+. Respect for hard and useful work 

6. Opportunity for boys in his (this particular 
business man’s) line of business. 

7. What this line of business requires in the 
way of preparation. 

8. How to go about it to prepare specifically 
for this line of work. 

The professional men who will 
speak to the various clubs will be chosen by the 
directors of the Commercial Club and the com- 
mittee of sponsors. 

After the address the members of the club will 
be conducted to the factory or place of business 
represented by the gentleman giving the address, 
and to three or four other such places of busi- 
ness. The parties will then be conducted thru 
these plants and their operations will be ex- 
plained in detail. 

PROGRESS IN SALARIES IN POUGH- 

KEEPSIE. 

Gratifying progress in the salary schedule of 
the city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is evidenced in 
the annual report of Supt. S. R. Shear, just 
issued. The report shows that the salaries of 
the kindergartens and of the first five grades 


have been increased substantially during the 
past five years. 


business or 


April, April, 


1910, 1912. 1913. 
Ist year $475 $500 $550 
2nd year..... 500 525 575 
ord year 525 550 600 
4th year . ‘ 525 575 625 
5th year sees 525 575 650 
6th year es 525 600 675 
7th year 525 600 700 


April, 


Service 


The schedule of April 7, 1910, provided. that 
6th and 7th grade teachers receive $525 the first 
year and $550 for subsequent years. It also pro 
vided that any teacher after five years of marked 
success in a given grade might upon recommen- 
dation of the superintendent and approval of 
the board, receive $25 above the stated maxt- 

(Concluded on Page :«) 
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The School People of the Country Know 
Durand Steel Lockers 





That is why this installation in the High School at Minneapolis is 
merely one type of installations we now have in all parts of the country. 
As the automobile manufacturers say “ask the man who owns one” 
and he will tell you of the superiority of Durand Steel Lockers. 

Note in the picture above the perfect alignment of our lockers. 
Run your eye down the row on the right not a break at any point. 
Why can we do this you ask? 


Because Durand Steel Lockers are built by men who do nothing else. Because they are 
as near perfect as possible. Because the steel is the finest grade rolled at the mills. Because 
the enamel finish is smooth and clean— done in a dust-proof plant. 


If you have never had an opportunity to compare Durand Steel quality and prices with 
the usual wooden or steel lockers offered school people we wish you would open correspond- 
ence immediately. 


May we send you today our Catalog “F”? School officials and School Architects will 
find Catalog “F” a great aid in the solution of their “Locker Problems.” 


Write today to 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 


1535 American Trust Bldg. 


Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 


625 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
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Gold Medal Crayons 


or Every Use 
KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 


SAMPLES FREE 











~ NATIONAL (Dustless) CRAYONS 


For Blackboard Use 
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West Chester, Pa. 





Y don’t you purchase the 
| best goods for your school? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
| boards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. Our revolving 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
| six years, which is a sufficient 
guarantee. Send for our illustrated 
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catalog and discount sheet and compare 


NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY yy oi: Book Slate C0 
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? DRAWING TABLES for 5 " 
“DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON : school use have many advantages % Pictures and Statues 
Free from gloss. : worthy of serious consideration. $ one 
a % The general adaptability, rigidity and ¥ 
“CRAYOLA” For General Use $ S ; ve Speers oe : 
Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 4 ease — a all Sone are ac- $ Schoolroom Decoration 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE | # feerra ae ne Sonne a. Sarees © al 
AND COLORS. ETC.. ETC 4 in free hand drawing and art courses. % 
. + | NATIONAL ART SUPPLY CO, 
Send for samples and Catalog. % Send for full description and prices 4 Michigan Ave. and Adams St. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. $ E D : T * CHICAGO 
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mum. No provision was made for eighth grade 
teachers as they were on a special schedule. 

The schedule of April 24, 1912, and Sept. 16, 
1913, made the same provisions for 6th, 7th and 
8th grade teachers as for those of any other 
grades. It is the opinion of the board that the 
work of one grade is as important and as diffi- 
cult as that of another; the difference is in kind 
only. A primary pupil needs much direction; 
an intermediate child needs much help in learn- 
ing to use a book; a grammar pupil may require 
more effort in the matter of discipline, but each 
grade presents problems, and all grades require 
the best effort and complete attention of the 
teacher in charge, hence there should be no 
discrimination in the matter of salary. 

Explaining the advances in salary Dr. Shear 
writes: There are various reasons why these 
advances are warranted and necessary. During 
the past dozen years, the cost of living has in- 
creased forty per cent to fifty per cent, and un- 
less the city is paying that much more, the 
teachers are receiving relatively less than they 
did a dozen years ago. We are requiring better 
prepared teachers than ever before; a college 
or a normal course, or a life state certificate is 
required as the minimum qualification in our 
city. We expect teachers to dress well, to take 
their part in the social life of the community; 
we expect them to read, to travel, to attend 
lectures and summer courses, to keep abreast of 
ihe times. All these things cost money, and if 
we maintain our standards, we must expect to 
pay salaries accordingly. 


DR. WOODWARD’S DEATH. 


Calvin M. Woodward, founder and director of 
the St. Louis manual training school and for 
many years the leading exponent of manual 
training in the United States died at his home 
on January 12th. Dr. Woodward was at the time 
of his death in his 77th year and held the 
honorary title of professor emeritus and dean 
ef Washington University. 

Prof. Woodward was born in Fitchburg. Mass., 
and graduated from Harvard University with the 
degree of A. B. in 1860. In 1883 he received an 
honorary Ph. D. from Washington University, 
that of LL. D. in 1905 and a similar honor from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1908 

From 1862 to 1863 he served as captain of 
Company A, 48th Massachusetts Volunteers, re- 
turning from the war to continue his work as 
principal of Brown high school in Newburyport. 


In that city he married, on his return, Miss 
‘anny Stone Balch. 

From Massachusetts he came to St. Louis, as 
vice-president of Smith Academy, where he re- 
mained until 1870. He then became, successively, 
professor of descriptive geometry, dean of the 
school of engineering, dean of the school of 
engineering and architecture, and professor of 
mathematics and applied mechanics at Washing- 
ton University. Since 1909 he had been pro 
fessor emeritus 

In 1879 he formed the St. Louis Manual Train- 
ing School, at which he lectured. He was for 
many years a member of the St. Louis board of 
education, serving twice as its president. He 
was also president of the board of regents of the 
University of Missouri from 1891 to 1897. 

He was president of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary schools, a fel- 
low of the A. A. A. S., a member of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering, of the St. 
Louis Academy of Science, and the St. Louis 
Engineers’ Club. He had served as president of 
all these organizations. 











THE LATE CALVIN M. WOODWARD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


He was the author of the History of the St. 
Louis Bridge, The Manual Training School, 
Manual Training in Education, and Applied 
Mechanics for Engineering and Architectural 
Students. 


VERMONT SURVEY REPORT. 

The first part of the Carnegie Foundation’s 
report on the Vermont school survey has been 
made public. The work represents the first 
effort on the part of a state of the Union to 
study its school system as a whole from the 
elementary school to the university. The 
Foundation, in the report now at hand, makes 
several suggestions which are both destructive 
and constructive. 

The chief recommendations made by the 
Foundation experts are the following: 

The recognition by the State of the reorgani- 
zation of elementary and secondary education, 
including vocational training, as its immediate 
and supreme duty. 

The reorganization of the office of a commis- 
sioner of education upon a basis competent 10 
furnish expert supervision for the public school 
system. This involves a small lay board serving 
without salary, and salaries for educational ex- 
perts of a character to secure the ablest men 
and women. 

The problem of revision of the course of study, 
the establishment of agencies for training teach- 
ers, and other administrative details to be 
worked out by this board and its experts. 

The State Agricultural College to receive a 
larger proportion of the generous annual appro- 
priation to the State from the Federal Govern- 
ment and to be developed along lines calculated 
to make a fruitful connection between the Agri- 
cultural College and the industries of farming, 
dairying, gardening, stock and poultry raisinz, 
and fruit culture. 

That subsidies to higher education cease, giv- 
ing the colleges a reasonable time in which to 
rearrange their budgets. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Providence, R. I. The school board has 
adopted amendments to its by-laws relating to 
the use of school buildings by school associa- 
tions. The amendments read: 

“No part of any school property shall be used 
for any purpose other than school work unless 
authorized by the executive committee and some 
proper party shall assume the responsibility for 
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DO YOU WANT: 


To be able to use your floor 


space for any purpose for which 
it may be needed? 


To have your children seated 
comfortably in desks that fit 
them in every way? 


a To have a neat appearing hy- 
gienic and absolutely Sanitary school room? 


If so it will pay you to investigate the MOULTHROP MOVABLE 





It embodies all these ad- ~ 
Write us for catalog. 


Langslow, Fowler Co. 


any damage which may be done to the building 
or furnshings. 

“When any school property is used in the 
evening the janitor shall attend and shall be paid 
by the persons using the property. 

“The superintendent of school property shall 
be notified of any permits granted for use of 
school property, at least 24 hours before the 
property is to be used. 

“When any school property is to be used ex- 
cept for school purposes, school entertainments, 
school alumni associations, Mothers’ clubs, Edu- 
cational societies, lectures and entertainments 
connected with school work the party so using 
shall in addition to paying the janitor for attend- 
ance, pay for light and heat, as fixed by the com- 
mittee on schoolhouses,” 

The custom of taking up collections in the 
schools, to which parents of the students are 
obliged to contribute has been criticized by 
Assistant Superintendent B. B. Jackson of the 
Minneapolis public schools. Mr. Jackson holds 
that the gathering of old rubbers and papers for 
selling purposes is a legitimate occupation for 
the pupils but objects strongly against those 
things to which parents must contribute. A new 
set of rules, at present under consideration, is the 
cause for the discussion. Mr. Jackson holds that 
the present time is especially fitting for the in- 
clusion of a rule barring collections of this 
nature. 

For the best good of all the schools, the school 
board at Fergus Falls, Minn., has passed a rule 
prohibiting dances in the high school. The criti- 
cism was made that students were falling behind 
in their studies as a result of various outside 
activities. 

The school board of Adrian, Mich., has re- 
adopted its rules governing dances in the gym- 
nasium. The rule limits dancing to the after- 
noons of the school days and has the effect of 
preventing such pastime following the conclu- 
sion of basketball games. 


LEAVENWORTH SCHOOLS SURVEY. 


The survey of the public schools of Leaven- 
worth, Kans., was begun on Jan. 22nd by a pre- 
liminary series of school visits and addresses by 
Prof. W. W. Charters of the University of 
Missouri. The survey will be continued by the 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


faculty of the Kansas State Normal School of 
Emporia, members of the faculty of the School 
of Education of the University of Missouri and 
by Prof. W. Cc. Bagley of the University of 
Illinois and Prof. J. F. Bobbitt of the University 
of Chicago. 

The survey will be continued until May first 
and will be financed by the teachers of the city. 
The board of education has given its consent to 
the work and has appropriated $150 toward the 
teachers’ fund. 

Supt. M. E. Moore in commenting on the sur- 
vey recently said: “These experts will check 
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EDWIN GINN, 
Died January 21, 1914. 


up everything from the details of administration 
in my own office to the janitor service. They will 
dig down to the basic facts of our school system. 
If there is an ultimate measuring stick of excel- 
lence and accuracy this survey will use that 
measuring stick. Its results will be left in 
usable form for the benefit of the teachers and 
of the schools at large. 

“The teachers have asked the members of the 
survey to keep three points in view: (1) Ascer- 
tain the commendable things in the system. (2) 
Point out the defects and spare no one. (3) 
Suggest constructive measures and methods in 
any and all lines of school activities. 

The purpose is not to criticise but to raise the 
schools to a higher plane of efficiency. 


EDWIN GINN DEAD. 

Edwin Ginn, founder and head of the book pub- 
lishing firm of Ginn & Company died at his 
home in Winchester, Mass., on January 21st. He 
was 76 years of age and had been in ill health 
for more than six months. 

Mr. Ginn was born in Orland, Maine, February 
14, 1838. He attended the local schools and in 
1858 was matriculated at Tufts College. In 1862 
he received the degree of A. B. from Tufts and in 
1865 the degree of A. M. In 1868 he engaged in 
the publishing business establishing the firm 
which has grown to be the largest school-book 
house in the United States. His first volume 
was Allen’s Latin Grammar. 

Mr. Ginn was for many years interested in 
philanthropic movements in New England. He 
did much to better the conditions of the poor, 
particularly in the direction of providing com- 
fortable, sanitary housing. 

In 1909 he established the “world peace founda- 
tion” and endowed it with a fund of $1,000,000. 
Since the incorporation of the foundation in 1919 
he has been paying $50,000 yearly to maintain 
the organization. 


A Correction. 

An item in the January issue of the American 
School Board Journal quoted Pres. W. P. Morgan 
of the Western Illinois State Normal School as 
stating that the Illinois tax rate is two mills on 
$250. The rate, of course, is two mills on the 
dollar or 1/500 of the assessed value. 
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Insured for a lifetime 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 


Get the Desk that will give you 
1 STRENGTH, SERVICE AND SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Suppliles 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


Office and Factory: 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOLMEN. 


Holdrege, Neb. Mr. Delbert Gibson of Madi- 
son, Neb., has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed C. W. McMichael resigned. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Supt. Frank O. Draper has 
been re-elected at a salary of $3,000 per year. 

Lawrence, Mass. Supt. Bernard M. Sheridan 
bas been re-elected for a term of five years. 

South Bend, Ind. The position of assistant 
superintendent of schools has been created and 
Mr. Matthew H. Willing of Minneapolis has been 
appointed. Mr. Willing’s duties will consist 
principally of the business portion of the work 
in the superintendent’s office. He will have 
charge of the enforcement of the compulsory 
education law, the direction of the truant officers 
and the reports of attendance and other sta- 
tistics. 

Supt. H. H. Baish, of Altoona. Pa., has re- 
ported that the operation of the plan for giving 
school credit for home work is working out 
admirably. He notes that, as a rule, parents are 
more rigid in their marking of the pupil’s stand- 
ing than teachers. A number of other districts 
have employed this method of connecting the 
home with the school with good results. 

Philadelphia, Pa. At a special meeting of the 
school board, Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh was re- 
elected superintendent of schools for the ensuing 
year. Mr. J. Horace Cook, superintendent of 
buildings, was also re-elected. 

Governor Hooper of Tennessee, on January 
14th, appointed the State Textbook Commission, 
which will let contracts for the textbooks for the 
public schools of Tennessee for the next five 
years, The commission is made up of the 
Governor and the superintendent of public in- 
struction, Samuel H. Thompson, ex-officio, and 
three members of the State Board of Education. 
The three members named by the Governor are 
Cc. C. Hanson of Memphis, M. H. Gamble of Mary- 
ville and O. L. McMahan of Newport. 

Acting upon the suggestion of one of its mem- 
bers, the school board of Terre Haute, Ind., has 
adopted a rule requiring that teachers prepare 
in advance an estimate of the number of pupils 
expected during the next school term and an 
estimate of the amount of supplies needed. 
Principals, heads of departments and janitors 
are also included in the ruling. 
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paint is desired. 
with soap and water and will not fade. 

Flexo-Flint Finish is a fine pale varnish for 
interior use. 


desks, floors, doors, tables, stairways, etc. 
Will not chip, peel, crack or blister. 


Send for booklets No. 11-A 
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HIGH SCHOOL, STURGIS, MICH. 


One of the many finished 
with Artone. Everyone pleased 


Artone is for all interior walls and ceilings 
where a sanitary, durable and decorative 


Can be washed repeatedly 


Especially adapted for use on 


and D for complete description 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Feb. 5-6—Northwest Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Green Bay. Ellen B. McDonald, Secy., 
Oconto. 

Feb. 6-7—Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Fort Scott. Grace Redfield, Secy., 
Fort Scott. 

Feb. 12-13-14—Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Association at Mankato. Emma C. O’Donnell, 
Secy., Mankato. 

Feb. 12-13-14—Western Minnesota Teachers’ 
Association at Montevideo. Supt. J. J. Bohlan- 
der, Pres., Montevideo. 

Feb. 13-14—Illinois Manual Arts Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Chicago. B. E. Gordon, Secy., La 
Grange, Ill. 

Feb. 13-14—Kansas City Superintendents’ As- 
sociation at Emporia. Supt. F. P. Smith, Secy., 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Feb. 19-20—Central Kansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hutchinson. Sophie L. Adams, Secy., 
Hutchinson. e 

Feb. 20-21—Southern Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Wichita. M. May Adams, Secy., Win- 
field, 

Feb. 20-21—Western Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation at La Crosse. A. L. Halvorson, Seey.. 
Onalaska. 

Feb. 21—Connecticut Association of Classical 
and High School Teachers at Hartford. J. C. 
Moody, Secy., New Britain. 

Feb. 23-28—Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., at Richmond, Va. Ben Blewett, Pres., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 6-7—Golden Belt Teachers’ Association 
(Kansas) at Hays. Susan Friend, Secy., Oakley. 

Mar. 6-7—Southeastern Minnesota Educational 
Association at Winona. Supt. J. V. Voorhees, 
Secy., Winona. 

Mar. 7—Eastern Association of Physics Teach- 
ers at Boston. Alfred M. Butler, Secy., Boston. 

Mar. 11-12-13—Central California Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Fresno. Margaret Sheehy, Secy., 
Merced. 

Mar. 12-13-14—Central Minnesota Educational 
Association at St. Cloud. I. T. Johnsrud, Secy., 
St. Cloud. 

Mar. 13-14—New Jersey State Council of Edu- 
cation at Newark. J. H. Hulsart, Secy., Morris- 
town. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 


CLEVELAND New York 





Mar. 19-20-21—South Texas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Gonzales. Emma Searcy, Secy., Hal- 
lettsville. 

Mar. 20-21—Annual Conference of High Schools 
of Kansas at Lawrence. C. H. Johnston, Pres., 
Lawrence. 

Mar. 20-21—Northcentral Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools at Chicago. F. N. 
Scott, Pres., Ann Arbor. 

Mar. 26-27—Missouri Slope Educational Asso- 
ciation at Bismarck, N. D. Mrs. Nellie Evarts, 
Secy., Bismarck. 

Mar. 26-27-28—East Central Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association at Fremont. Elizabeth Shaffer, 
Secy., David City. 

Mar. 27-28—Northern Nebraska Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Norfolk. Minnie B. Miller, Secy., 
O'Neill. 

Mar, 27-28-29—Department of Superintendence 
(Minnesota Educational Association) at Minne- 
apolis. Jos. G. Norby, Secy., Madison, Minn. 

Apr. 2-3-4—Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Burlington. Supt. H. E. Blackmar, 
Pres., Ottumwa. 

Apr. 2-3-4—Northwest Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Sioux City. L. H. Minkel, Secy., Fort 
Dodge. 

Apr. 2-3-4—Northern South Dakota Educational 
Association at Aberdeen. A. C. Bolstad, Secy., 
Groton, 

Apr. 2-3-4—Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Cedar Rapids. Chas. F. Pye, Pres., 
Waukon. 

Apr. 2-3-4—Northern Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association at Indianapolis. J. G. Collicott, Supt. 
of Schools, Indianapolis. 

Apr. 2-3-4—Southern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Marion. May Gallagher, Secy., Marion. 

Apr. 8-9-10-11—Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion at Birmingham. W. C. Griggs, Secy., Gads- 
den. 

Apr. 9-10-11—East Tennessee Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Chattanooga. J. W. Trotter, Pres., 
Knoxville. 

Apr. 9-10-11—Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association at Atlantic City, N. J. F. E. Lakey, 
Secy., Boston, Mass. 

Apr. 9-10-11—Eastern Art and Manual Train- 
ing Teachers’ Association at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Fred Reagle, Secy., Montclair, N. J. 
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In February the average school board will begin 
planning schools for 1914. The question of piping for 
vacuum cleaning must come before every board of edu- 
cation and we advise--- 


That no school building is piped for vacuum cleaning 
before you understand the “‘Tuec Way.”’ 


2. That all schemes of piping have adirect relation to the 


kind of vacuum cleaning to be provided when your building is 
completed. 


3. That you advise immediately, write your architect 
about the piping problem so as to avoid difficulties when your 
building is completed. 


4. That you accept nothing which is ‘‘just as good’’ but 
insist absolutely upon investigating for yourself our Special 
Service to Schools, our Tuec School Tool and our Special 


Scheme of School Piping. 


Write today for Tuec School Piping Advice to The 
United Electric Co. 





MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


The United Electric Co. 


7 Hurford Street 
CANTON, - 





OHIO 
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16 Years in the Business 


M&M PortABLe READY- BUILT BUILDINGS 


ape le Ae melt rl Oa ce Ame ha cla 


Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues find it difficult to build new school houses fast enough to keep up with 
mt the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
=? towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seatifig capacity 50 to 250. 
4 When shipped from our factory, they are re ady built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
i done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 
"seme is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
/ * plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
Sand all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. WE GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION 

We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
detailed information MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich 



















CHARTS 


McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart 
MecConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 


MecConnell’s Language Chart 
MecConnell’s Complete Chart 

Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series 


Wilkinson New Agricultural Series 
These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply Houses, 


or write to 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


4430 MARKET STREET 





Give Your Students An Opportunity 


to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most TRADE 
up-to-date and progressive factories. 
CRESCENT machines are the kind you 


should buy. 


6 Columbia St. 





IF YOU NEED PORTABLE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
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TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE. 
To the Editor: 

After reading the enclosed schedule, will you 
kindly answer the following question, by yes or 
no, aS you may interpret the schedule: 

Do you understand by this schedule that a 
teacher who does not possess a “life certificate” 
or its undoubted equivalent, would be entitled to 
the same increase of salary as the teacher who 
does; altho the former is employed previous to 
1914?7?—C. R. C. 

Bessemer, Mich., Dec. 15, 1913. 


Adopted Schedule of Salaries and Qualifications. 

In the grades, from the first to the seventh, a 
minimum of $500, with a maximum of $650; in 
the seventh grade, a maximum of $700; in the 
eighth grade, a maximum of $750; in the high 
school, a minimum of $700 and a maximum of 
$1,000. 

Increases of salaries shall be at the rate of 
$25 per year in the grades, except years in 
which teachers attend summer school, and then 
an increase of $50 will be given the year follow- 
ing. In the high school, an increase of $50 will 
be given for each year of satisfactory work. 

All teachers below the high school must attend 
summer school once in four years, and in case 
of high-school teachers, upon recommendation 
of the superintendent. 

All increases to be given upon recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent and with the consent 





Send today for complete catalog tell- 
ing about our splendid line of band saws, 
saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, 
planers and matchers, borers, disk grind- 
ers, variety woodworkers, Universal 
woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 


Territories. 


and eight times each. 


demanded. 


CONCENTRATION=EFFICIENCY 


Time is money. 


Our COMPLETE SCHOOL EQUIP- 


Therefore quicker, better service is 


MENT, to be found under one roof, is a practical 


solution of today’s problem. 
and see it, or write 


It is for you. Come 


Permanent Educational Exhibit Company 


Door Mats 
Drinking Fountains 


LEETONIA, OHIO 


Telephone Chelsea 866 





SANITARY PRODUCTS 
WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? 


Floor Dressing 
Disinfectants Ink 
Liquid Soap 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. 


Educational Building 
70 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


MR. SCHOOL MAN!!! 


MARK 






COST NO MORE 


A FEW LEADERS 

Paper Towels 

Sanitary Soap 
for Scrubbing 


Soap Powder 
Sweeping Compound 
Toilet Paper 


S31 Prairie St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


3081 Arcade Building 


and approval of the board of education. In order 
for the above schedule to become effective in 
the case of any individual, the following qualifi- 
cations will be required: 

A “life certificate” or its undoubted equivalent; 
after September, 1912, one year of successful 
experience in addition to the “life certificate,” 
of at least 90 per cent of the teachers in the 
first six grades. The seventh grade will require 
one year of experience and the eighth grade two 
years of successful experience in addition to the 
“life certificate” or its undoubted equivalent, be- 
ginning September, 1912, of all teachers in these 
grades. 

In the high school, a four-year course in some 
recognized college or state university, with at 
least one year of successful experience, will be 
required for all teachers. 

All teachers of the present force, whose quali- 
fications are deficient will be given until Septem- 
ber, 1914, to remove such deficiencies as may 
exist in their training. 

Unsatisfactory work on the part of the teacher 
renders her liable to removal upon recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent and the approval of 
this recommendation by the board of education 

Answer: After examining the schedule, our 
answer to Mr. C’s question is: A teacher who 
does not possess a “life certificate” or its un- 
doubted equivalent, is not entitled to the in- 
creases in salary provided in the schedule. 

The schedule starts out by setting forth the 
minimum and maximum salaries in the various 
grades and in the high school. It next provides 
for the amount and the method of increase of 
salaries. It then clearly states that in order 
that such schedule of salary and increases be- 
come effective in the case of any individual, 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


Oxk school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


The one 
required of all teachers in all 
grades is a life certificate or its undoubted equiva- 
lent. As to teachers in high school, this qualifi- 
cation is apparently not required. 

In the case of a teacher employed previous to 


certain qualifications are necessary. 
qualification 


1914, there is no difference. The provision in 
the schedule giving the present force until Sept 
ember, 1914, in which to acquire the necessary 
qualifications does not make an exception, but 
simply provides a time in which they may qualify 
themselves to come within the rule of the 
schedule. The intention obviously being that 
all of the teachers including those in the present 
force will have the necessary qualifications by 
September, 1914.—C. F. M. 


WANTED: AN ELASTIC AUDITORIUM 
AND HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
To the Editor: COMBINED. 


We wish to build, if possible, an elastic audi 
torium. We can maintain a good lecture course 
and for that we need an auditorium that will 
accommodate, perhaps four hundred, but we fre 
quently have occasions for audiences of several 
times that number, requiring something: of the 
Convention Hall style. Such a hall as that, if 
not subdivided, would be unsuitable for the 
lecture course. 

We want, if possible, something of the Con 
vention Hall style and capacity with movable 
partitions so that the galleries can all be shut 
off and ordinary audiences comfortably enclosed 
and accommodated in the central arena. We 
believe this can be done and that the galleries 
can be subdivided also, with fixed or movable 
partitions and adapted for classroom and rect 
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Assembly Chair NEW YORK 


tation work and that a building can thus be 
planned and arranged for a public High School 
building and at the same time be available as an 
auditorium. 

The central assembly hall, or arena, can be 
lighted and ventilated from the roof. It could 
have a level floor and be seated with modern 
lecture room seats, and used daily as an assem- 
Lily room. The corridors provided for admission 
to the galleries can be so placed as to admit 
classes of pupils to the subdivisions of the 
galleries when used as recitation rooms. These 
recitation rooms can be lighted from the rear by 
banked windows. If necessary to run a corridor 
behind the top gallery all around next to the 
outside walls, the classrooms in this top gallery 
can be lighted thru the roof. 

We see no reason why the inclined gallery 
floor would not be better than a level floor for 
recitation room work, 

The uses of the basement and parts of the 
building for baths, gymnasium, etc., are to be 
considered, but they are distinctly minor to the 
main object in view—that of getting an audi- 
torium adapted to the accommodation of mass 
meetings when desired, and if possible, built to 
use as a schoolhouse too. Our community can- 
not afford to build and maintain such an audi- 
terium to stand idle days and weeks at a time. 

We will soon need a High School building, and 
the community already feels badly the need of 
an auditorium. There are hundreds of towns 
that have just such a need, and the architect who 
successfully works out the combination will do 
a good thing. 

Any suggestions will be much appreciated. 

E. W. Voorhis, 

Russell, Kansas, January. 8, 1914. 


MOTION-PICTURE MACHINE CON- 

: STRUCTION. 
To the Editor: 

In describing the intermittent movement, veri 
tably the “soul” of the motion-picture projecting 
Machine, in his article, “Moving Pictures,” in 
the January number of your useful journal, 
Charles A. Kent said: 

“The ‘Maltese cross’ or ‘Geneva star’ is the 
Unique contrivance now used in all regular 
motion-picture projecting machines for inter- 
mittent control of the film.” 


American Steel Sanitary Desks 


Electric Welded 


Ask for 
School Equipment Review 


school equipment, urge you to ‘shop early.”’ 
a textbook of school equipment—not a mere price sheet. 
and school board should have a copy. 





Why Not End 
Your Desk Troubles 


forever---by installing 





Warranted Unbreakable 


Practical in construction---qualifying as the high- 
est achievement ever attained in the manufacture of 


Automatic ; American Steel 
Desk school seating---not a theory endeavoring to be forced Adjustable 
“Absolutely into the educational field, but every desk brings a praise- Desk and Chair 
Noiseless” worthy testimonial from educators everywhere. Simutattin 
djustment 


Over 300,000 in Schools all over 


the world 






Blackboards and School Equipment 


The largest manufacturers of artificial Blackboards, having the most complete stock of 
You will find our illustrated 120-page catalog 
A guide that every superintendent 
Write for free copy catalog A-3. 


American Seating Company 


218 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


That statement is not in accord with facts, 
as fully two-thirds of the motion-picture project- 
ing machines in use are Power’s Cameragraphs 
and Nicholas Power discarded the “Geneva star” 
movement years ago. 

In projecting motion pictures so that eye-strain 
is eliminated, the period of rest of each picture 
on the film over the light-ray aperature must be 
as long as possible and the time of travel of 
each picture as quick as possible. And in con- 
serving the eyes the film must be conserved as 
well and not subjected to the strains of quicker 
movements. 


Nicholas Power found that the pinwheel and 
star movement had certain limitations so he 
proceeded to design a new form of intermittent 
movement that would overcome them and 
brought forth the cam and cross movement. In 
this movement the period of rest is six times 
that of the travel of the film, in the star and 
geneva movement it is but four, and what is 
more, this higher speed of travel is accomplished 
without the whiplash effect of the film usual to 
the other movements. 


The mechanical difference between Power's 
pin cross and cam and the common starwheel 
and geneva was clearly demonstrated by a mach- 
ine at the motion picture exposition in New 
York in July, 1913. The machine was made up 
of an intermittent movement of each type and 
an idler sprocket wheel below each one, carried 
in a framework, and driven by an electric motor. 
Loops of paper, exact counterparts of films, 
were looped over the intermittent and idler 
sprocket wheels and the machine started. The 
whiplash effect on the film of the geneva and 
star movement was shown conclusively. The 
leop of paper carried by that movement broke 
when the speed indicator registered 700 while 
the loop on Power’s cam and cross did not 
break until the speed indicator reached 1,200. 


The reason the whiplash effect is eliminated 
‘n Power’s intermittent movement is because the 
film starts from rest without jerking and does 
not attain maximum speed until the middle of 
the travel period; and the travel is finished just 
the same as it begins, easily. In the common 
intermittent movements the film is jerked from 
rest, attains maximum speed immediately, and 
stops suddenly. 


Points on School Seating are 
in our Free Booklet 
A-8 














Strongest in 
Construction 


120 pages of valuable in- 
formation for the buyer 


f school i 
PITTSBURG of school supplies 


Mr. Kent accords “the honors of originating 
the perfected motion-picture machine, much as 
used today” to “Edison of America, Marey of 
France and Friese-Greene of England” and re- 
marked that Edison showed Marey an apparatus 
for intermittent projection and returned home 
to perfect the idea. Mr. Kent evidently is not 
aware of the work that Nicholas Power of New 
York has done in perfecting motion-picture pro- 
jection, especially the intermittent movement. 
Not only has Mr. Power taken the “flicker” out 
of motion pictures and conserved the sight of 
millions of eyes, but he is the pioneer in devis- 
ing picture-machine accessories which render 
negligible the fire hazard of projecting pictures 
thru nitrocellulose films. 

Mr. Power was first to develop an automatic 
take-up device for the lower reel; was first to 
enclose the film reels in fireproof magazines and 
provide firestop valves where the film leaves 
and enters a magazine; was first to market a 
machine with an automatic fire shutter: was 
first to design a film gate cooling plate and a 
firestop film-trap; and first to use film shields 
above and below the aperature. Besides that, 
Mr. Power invented the automatic loop setter 
which resets the loop in the film below the apera- 
ture which is necessary to relieve the strain be- 
tween the intermittent movement and the take-up 
reel, 

Irrespective of what others have done, Nicho- 
las Power has been persistently striving for 
better and safer motion picture projection for 
many years and has achieved results that are 
beyond duplication. Moveover, Mr. Power is 
still striving for more perfection. 

Yours truly, 
I. G. Hoagland, 
Editor and Engineer. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1914. 


A DISGRACEFUL SITUATION. 
To the Editor: 

Your department of “School Law” is very in- 
structive to school boards and superintendents. 
We need something of this sort for Texas teach- 
ers. 

In March, 1913, the school board in a certain 
town elected a superintendent for a term of two 
years at a salary of $1,600 per year. This was 
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Squires No. 8 Inkwell ordered. 


Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole 
It was designed especially to refit old desks. 
This Inkwell extends less than %& of an inch above the surface of the desk, is 
nearly as good in this respect as a flush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 
Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FOSS OSSSHHHHHHHSHHOHHHOOO 


That “ Tannewitz ” 
Flush Top All-Steel Inkwell 


5 years On the market. 
2,000,000 in use. 
school 
breakable, cannot be remov- 
ed from the desk and will not 
push thru the hole. Features 
are patented and used by us 
exclusively. 
tions. 
“Tanne witz."’ 


from 14 to 24% inches in diameter, 


See last month’s Journal for other styles. 
INKWELL CO., 
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Pupil’s Desks, 
Book Cases, Tables, 


prove it. 


Squires No. 2 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the 
market and more extensively used than any others. 
No. & fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds 
more ink and is generally preferred on that 
account, is finished in bronze 











The Tannewltz Works 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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is a world of difference between 
School Desks and Haney School Desks. Why 
don't you give us an opportunity to tell 
you the difference in construction ? 


Here is what we will do: 
co-operate with you and aid you all we can. 
then we will tell you something about our 
particular Furniture and make you some 
prices which we believe will open your 


We have concentrated on this business 
a third of a Century. 
what to put in and what to leave out of 
Church and Assembly Seating, 
Recitation Seats, Artificial 
Blackboard and General School Equipment. 

We say to you we can save you money on any- 
thing you wish to purchase in this line. 


Haney School Furniture Go,, °"wienigan’” 


Our ~ 


Patented 
but will nickle when 80 


the market. 


ished desk. 


2090 E. 22nd Street 


Best for 
desks because un- 


Avoid imita- 
Look for the name 
Sample free. 
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And 








Hygienic and dust- 
less qualities make 
it most sanitary chalk 
on the market. - - 
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legally done. In May, following, four new mem- 
bers of the board were elected who constituted 
a majority of the board. 

In June, 1913, the superintendent was dis- 
missed without notice or hearing. Several days 
later the superintendent received notice and a 
list of charges was furnished. 

Under the laws of Texas, the superintendent 
appealed to the state superintendent, who after 
hearing all the evidence and arguments, sus- 
tained the superintendent. The board of trustees 
refused to recognize the city superintendent and 
employed another person to perform the duties 
of the said city superintendent. 

The judge of the district court who was then 
appealed to issued an injunction against the 
board and later the writ of mandamus. From 
these orders, the board appealed to the Court of 
Civic Appeals, and no decision is yet reached in 
the case. The board refuses to recognize the 
city superintendent, the decision of the state 
superintendent or the order of the district court. 
As a result the school has two superintendents 
and two or three assistants; in all, thirteen 
teachers, superintendents and assistant superin- 
tendents. 

After all the above decisions in favor of the 
superintendent and against the board, the board 
preferred other charges against the superintend- 
ent and dismissed him the second time. 

During the struggle, the board—that is a 
majority of the board—formulated rules for the 
teachers, the superintendent, pupils and board 
committees. In these rules the board stresses 
discharges of teachers for insubordination. The 


board reserves the right to determine promo- 
tions of pupils, examinations of pupils, and the 
transfer of teachers from grade to grade, without 
consulting anyone. 


The law gives the board certain rights, but 
this is one of the most arbitrary systems in the 


state, and so far as known 
United States. 

There should be a law enacted defining the 
duties of superintendents and school boards. 
There can be no profession of teaching until the 
rights of superintendents are clearly defined by 
law. Yours truly, J. N. Johnston. 

Cisco, Tex., Jan. 7, 1914. 


MOTION-PICTURE ILLUMINANTS. 
J'o the Editor: 

Without detracting in the least from Mr. 
Kent’s knowledge or ability, I would like to cor- 
rect the last paragraph in his article, published 
in the January School Board Journal. 

Mr. Kent says the electric arc “produces a 
light nearly twice as white and powerful as its 
next competitor—acetylene.” 

The electric arc, as a matter of fact, does 
vastly more than that, and in addition, its next 
competitor is not acetylene. Briefly, let me ex- 
plain that for projection purposes candle power 
claims mean nothing. You cannot say, “this is 
so much c, p.” and have it absolutely correct. 
This is true for the simple reason that there is 
no absolute standard by which to gauge the c. p. 
of any illumination. (I mean illumination on 
the screen where the picture is projected, not 
in the lamp house or in the illuminant itself). 
For this reason, if one manufacturer claims 
2,000 c. p. and another claims 1,000 c. p., and the 
work is done under exactly the same conditions, 
the chances are that the brilliancy of the picture 
is just the same, nothwithstanding the apparent 
difference in the brilliancy of the illuminant. 

Most authorities agree that the brilliancy of 
a picture produced by an electric arc lamp, con- 
suming 5 amperes of current, is 1,000 c. p. and 
it is generally conceced that this is the stand- 
ard which should be accepted as the basis for 
all other projection c. p. rating. On this basis 
then, in paragraph six, under some of the 
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When buying new desks insist on having 
them equipped with “CLEVELAND” flush 
top wells. The only steel flush top well on 
Practical, dur: 
adds to the appearance of any highly fin- 








SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY Cleveland Pressed Steel Inkwells 
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Pat. Pending 

When replacing wells in old desks use 
the "UNIVERSAL" steel well. It adapts 
itself to holes which vary in size. Projects 
above the desk only 2754000 of an ineh, 
Covers the marred or splintered edge of 
the hole and improves the appearance of 
the desk. 


able, and it 


Glasses for the “ CLEVELAND” and “ UNIVERSAL” are interchangeable 


Write for Samples and Price 


CLEVELAND INKWELL CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 


licit your inquiries on 
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“Chalk Talk” tells you 
allabout ROWLES 
CRAYONS. - - - - 
Write for a copy and al- 
so for free samples of the 
crayons. 











E. W. A. ROWLES 


A 327-331 So. Market St 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


accessory requirements in the equipment, Mr. 
Kent says in his article, in effect, that frequently 
forty-five amperes of current is consumed in 
motion picture projection, which is perfectly 
true. On the above basis, this would mean 9,000 
ec p. On the same basis, the best illumination 
that can be produced by a four jet acetylene 
burner is about 250 c. p. 

Mr. Kent said that the electric arc lamp was 
twice as good as the next competitor and he has 
vastly underrated the electric are light. In addi- 
tion, he has completely overlooked the existence 
of calcium or oxyhydrogen light. 

Calcium light, on the above basis, produces 
from 800 to 1,000 c. p. and with electric arc lamp, 
is the only high power illuminant known. Acety- 
lene, alco-lite, incandescent lamp, Nernst lamp 
and all forms of illuminant, except arc lamp and 
calcium light are rated as low power lights and 
there is, unfortunately, no intermediate light. 


With calcium light and electric arc lamp, very 


satisfactory motion picture projection can be 
accomplished. With any other illuminant, im 
cluding acetylene, motion picture projection 


should never be attempted. 

One other point is that the buzzing noise of 
the alternating current may be absolutely elim 
inated by the use of the mercury arc rectifier 
or a motor-generator transformer. These parti 
cular instruments are exceedingly expensive. 
For general use in the schools, the result pro 
duced on the screen by the use of alternating 
current are almost as satisfactory as those pro 
duced with a direct current. 

The above is offered for what it is worth, with 
the greatest respect for Mr. Kent's article, which 
is handled in a very pleasing manner and which 
is exceedingly interesting. 

M. A. BASSETT, 
Manager, McIntosh Stereopticon Co. 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 16, 1914. 
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SNOW-WHITE PASTE 


- For 84% Cents a Quart 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 


Let us send you a free sample package of 


JELLITAC 


The Paste Powder 


Mix a little with cold water as needed and 
the usual 50% waste, due to spoiling or 
drying up of paste bought in the wet form 


Jellitac is a distinct, new departure in paste from the stand- 


For school, kindergarten and library use 
Jellitac supplies the very acme of adhesive 
quality, at a cost of but 8% cents a quart. 

A postal brings a free sample, or we will 
gladly send a trial dozen cartons prepaid 
by parcel post for $1.00, each carton pro- 
Special gross price 
to School Boards, still further reducing the cost. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF RICHMOND, VIR- 
GINIA. 


(Continued from Page 9) 

In addition to these special classes, in cer- 
tain sections of the city, a number of boys have 
dropped out of school in the fifth and sixth 
grades on the assumption that school work will 
not be of particular service to them in making 
a living. A class of thirty boys of this type 
have been persuaded to return to school and 
have been placed in charge of two men who 
are giving them instruction in the industries of 
the city, including certain shop work and me- 
chanical drawing. This class is really the be- 
ginning of a Pre-vocational School. 

It has also been felt that it is necessary to 
provide for children of tubercular tendencies, 
and to meet this need an Open Air School, on 
the roof of Madison School building, has been 
opened. This school twenty pupils. 
The improvement of the anaemic children in 
this school has been very noticeable. At the 
Bellevue School is another of twenty 
pupils provided for in an Open-Window Room. 


contains 


class 


Special Subjects. 

The problem of special subjects has not been 
solved in the Richmond schools. In the system 
the special subjects are music, physical educa- 
tion, sewing, 
The total 
number of directors, supervisors and teachers 


handwork, drawing, 


cooking and woodwork in the shops. 


primary 


engaged in this work is 43. In one elementary 
one teacher is in 


handwork, 


school, as an experiment, 
charge of all the 


music, and teaches these subjects departmental- 


drawing and 


ly. Our experience, so far, with this method 
indicates that, if funds are available, it is an 
excellent way to solve the special teacher prob- 
lem. 

Three of the 


elementary buildings have 


School Gardens attached. These are under the 
direction of a supervisor of school gardens, who 
gives the nature study lessons in the three 
schools. The supervisor of school gardens like- 
wise directs home-garden work for such chil- 
dren as desire to cultivate back yards or un- 
occupied lots. 

W oodworking are not equipped at 
all of the school buildings. There are at pres- 
ent ten woodworking centers in the element- 
ary schools; six for white and four for col- 
ored. In some cases this necessitates the chil- 
dren from one school going for their work to 
another building. The same is true as to the 
cooking centers, for there are only eight cook- 
ing centers for white pupils and three for col- 
ored. 


centers 


Use of School Buildings. 

For many years the school buildings of Rich- 
mond were never used at night by the people of 
the community. provided 
with assembly halls or with adequate means of 
lighting. Since the completion of a number of 
new elementary schools and the John Marshall 
High School, in which there are good assembly 
halls, the desire to use the schools as social cen- 
Under the 
regulations of the School Board the buildings 
and auditoriums are open for public meetings 
as often as is with the general 
school interests. In connection with the night 
schools public lectures are given. In addition, 
for the benefit of 
teachers are thrown open to the public, and to 


Few schools were 


ters has grown stronger each year. 


consistent 


all lectures given at night 
a great extent this use of the schools has caused 
them to grow greatly in popular favor. 

In addition to the use of the buildings for 
lectures and social center purposes, the School 
Board grants regularly the use of the grounds 
of several of the schools for playground pur 
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poses during the summer. ‘The playgrounds 
are not operated by the School Board, but are 
under the direction of an administrative board 
with which the School 
operates. 


Board cheerfully co- 
Medical Inspection. 

During the session 1910-11 steps were taken 
in the direction of medical and dental inspec- 
tion. In one portion of the city, a number of 
physicians volunteered and examined over 1,500 
pupils in the fall of 1910. The following spring 
the Dental Association of Richmond examined 
more than eighty per cent of all the children, 
white and colored. In the same year the City 
Council provided by appropriation for a depart- 
ment of Medical Inspection under the direec- 
tion of the School Board. 

Beginning with the session 1911-12 the De- 
partment was organized. The Medical Director 
devotes his entire time to this work. Another 
physician, an assistant director, is engaged for 
one-half of his time and five 
gaged for their entire time. In 


nurses are en- 
addition to 
these, every school building is visited daily by 
one of seven health inspectors, who are phy- 
sicians under direction of the City Board of 
Health and who seek to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases. 

During the first year that the system was in 
operation, practically all 6f the children were 
examined by the director and his assistant. The 
nurses followed up the cases. Splendid work 
incipient tuberculosis, 
and in educating the people at their homes in 
the simple laws of 


was done in detecting 
hygiene. Many lectures 
have been delivered by the doctors and nurses 
in school buildings, homes, and elsewhere on the 
question of sanitation and hygiene. 
Conclusion. 
In conclusion, it will be noted that there are 
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MASTER and PROGRAM Members of School Boards, 


Terms 
Furnished complete, with Samson 
No. 8 battery for operation, complete 
instructions for the installation and 


School Board Sounal 
LF-WINDING 






Superintendents, Principals of Normal Schools, 





$100.00 


and all men and women who are interested in a system of 
penmanship that CONSERVES HEALTH, VISION and TIMkg, 


Specifications. are invited to 

60- beat, self-winding regulator, 12 a 
in. white enameled dial, platinum tip- | OP ob Y xe J Y 
ped circuit closers, control for any et ee 
number of SECONDARY CLOCKS. 

Six Program Five Minute Interval Pro- . as 
gram Machine, with AUTOMATIC I want to show you the most comprehensive and finest exhibit of 
CALENDAR SWITCH for silencing school writing embodying LeGipitiry, Rapipity, EASE and 
bells on any day or night of the week ENDURANCE that you ever saw. 
as desired. :; - . , 

Case of golden quartered.oak, cabi- During the National Convention of Superintendents in 
net finish or finish to match sample as Richmond, Va., February 23-28, the PALMER METHOD OF 
submitted. Business WRITING will be displayed on the ground floor of 


Adaptability Murphy's Hotel. There will be specimens of Muscular Move - 

For use in any school or college, 
send for information blank and we 
will see that it will meet your full re- 


ment Writing from thousands of public school pupils of all grades, 
from one to eight, and from high school pupils. 


Mr. F. F. Von Court, Field Manager for The A. N. Pal- 
mer Co., west of the Mississippi, will be with me and will be 
pleased to meet Superintendents and others from his territory. 
Mr. Von Court and I will be pleased to make advance engage- 


STYLE AGOTF operation, for $100.00 f. o. b. factory. ments with Superintendents who are not satisfied with the pen- 
manship of their schools. We offer a sure and speedy solution 
Write for Catalog S on our complete line of of the penmanship problem in Elementary Schools. 
ELECTRIC MASTER, PROGRAM 
AND SECONDARY CLOCKS COMO te Mite eat 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. 


WAYNESBORO, 


many improvements yet lacking in the school 
system of Richmond. Time and money are 
needed for the growth of a dual system such 
as exists in the city; for the white and colored 
schools actually constitute two distinct school 
systems. For the session closing June 30, 1903, 
Richmond had an enrollment of 12,120 pupils 
and spent for all purposes only $191,000. At 
that time, however, there were no special sub- 
jects in the schools save music. For the ses- 
sion closing June 30, 1913, the schools had an 
enrollment of 19,992 pupils of whom 6,689 were 


DISTRIBUTION 
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colored. Expenditures for all purposes were A UNIFORM AND SIMPLE SYSTEM OF 


$709,000. BOOKKEEPING FOR SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from Page 18) 


ized for such “Current Expense” and will be 
guided by that rather than by the sub-headings 
which in past years were considered important 
accounts. In other words, the appropriated 
schools of the city is therefore held back only amount for “Current Expense” and the amount 
by a conservative public sentiment and a lim- expended for that purpose will be the all im- 
ited city revenue; for the tax levy for all muni- portant factor to be considered because the ap- 
cipal purposes in the city is only $1.40 on each propriation may be expended without regard to 
$100 of assessed valuation of property. the various sub-headings. 


The City School Board is an earnest body, 
supported by a progressive City Council, the 
members of which believe in the schools as a 
real municipal factor. The growth of the 
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H-6953 — Duro Metal Cup 


Wolff Duro Metal is a solid silvery 
metal, harder and stronger than 
brass and wears better, Its color 


lasts as long as there is any metal 








Cleanliness, Convenience and Durability 


WOLF 


Of perfect construction 








plated. Particular attention 
is paid to the wearing parts 
which are thoroughly tested 
before leaving our works. 


We can convert any cup drinking fountain 
into a Bubbling Cup Fountain whether 


arranged singly or in trough style. 


Thirty-three States 


have forbidden by law the use of the deadly 
drinking cup. School children particularly 








BUBBLING 
CUPS 


and heavily nickel 





left. are benefitted by this ruling. 
= Send for Bubbling Cup Catalogue 
aDmanenes Brancn orrices’ =, WOLFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
osamee WASHINGTON MANUFACTURERS OF 
MINNEAPOLIS CLEVELAND EVERYTHING IN THE PLUMBING LINE 
=e ~~ CINCINNATI G 1 Offices, 601-627 W. Lake Street : = 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY ecnmtedigy North Secten Street CHICAGO a 


ROCHESTER SAN FRANCISCO 


In connection with the new plan, it is left to 
the districts to draw up their own vouchers. The 
accompanying form, (Fig. 5), is used by the 
Asbury Park Board and proves convenient and 
satisfactory. Each order is sent out on an of- 
ficial numbered order blank (Fig. 6) and the 
duplicate is kept on file in the secretary’s office. 
Along with this original order are sent a sufli- 
cient number of voucher bills upon which the 
account must be rendered in duplicate. In case 
the amount exceeds five dollars the affidavit on 
the original voucher is sworn to before the re- 
turn of both to the secretary. In this way it 
is necessary to deal with but one form of bill- 
head,—the school board’s own, and this, for ob- 
vious reasons, is desirable. A complete record 
and distribution of the account is then made on 
the reverse side of the bill and the original, 
(when passed upon) goes to the comptroller for 
his files, the school accountant retaining the 
duplicate. 


ee 
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PGORERT CLOSK. Seeretmes 


Please Deliver by 


upon enclosed voucher forms 








| If amount exceeds $5.00, affidavit must be eworn to belore voucher bille are retarned to this office. 
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Fig. 6. Order Form. 


the following and RENDER BILL IN DUPLICATE 


POTTERY, TRENTON, N. J. 


Handling the Payrolls. 

Payroll forms, such as the accompanying, are 
proving of much value in districts employing 
from eighty to a hundred or more persons and 
save considerable time because they do away 
with that number of entries per month. A war- 
rant for the lump sum of the salaries is drawn 
upon the custodian, payable to his order. He, 
receiving along with it a triplicate copy of the 
tabulated roll (a duplicate being given the comp- 
troller) draws his treasurer’s check to the or- 
der of the various employees named thereon. 
The treasurer needs to make but one entry, also, 
showing the amount expended and then, for the 
individual items, he refers to the payroll form. 

In passing, it might be said that perhaps few 
stop to consider the small part that strict prin- 
ciples of accounting play in the designing of a 
system such as that outlined. In the last analy- 
sis it is that weightier authority, the School 
Law, which governs every step taken and prin- 
ciples and theories of accounting are subserv- 
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Secretary. 


PAY ROLL for 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, CITY OF ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


ient thereto and dependent thereon, of necessity. 

If it is found that the new system in New 
Jersey does not come up to expectations when 
the numerous annual reports are made up, some 
one has said that the reports will be revised to 
fit into the system, rather than the opposite. 
In so doing, the unnecessary duplication of re- 
ports (which has dwindled considerably in the 
last year or two) will shrink still farther. 

New Jersey school officials trust that the 
shrinkage will continue, provided the maximum 
of benefit to the system does not suffer. 


A FIREPROOF GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 23) 

At the east end is the home economics depart- 
ment with three large rooms and a pantry. One 
room is used for sewing, one as a kitchen and 
the other as a dining room. The kitchen may 
be equipped with a coal range and has gas and 
electricity connections. 

At the west end is located the manual train- 
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Fig. 7. Payroll. 
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FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because 
They are worth more 





post. 





Send for our Catalog 


Federal Sieel Flsture GO. 


4546 W. Homer St., Chicago 


ing department, which consists of two large 
rooms and a stock room. 

On.the first floor are seven grade rooms. 
Each has a wardrobe which is under the abso- 
lute control of the room teacher. The admin- 
istration headquarters are also on this floor and 
consists of a board room, a general supply room 
and the superintendent’s office. 

The high school department is on the second 
floor. 
classrooms and laboratories, principal’s office, 
physics room, typewriting room, restroom and 
library. 


It consists of an assembly room, seven 


At each end of the large corridor are 
toilets, one for boys and the other for girls. The 
assembly room is 70 feet long by 35 teet wide 
and seats 225 pupils. 

The science lecture room is a feature worth 
mention. It is equipped with 60 tablet-arm 
opera chairs on the amphitheatre plan on. an 
inclined floor. Both science laboratories open 
directly into the lecture room. 

The heating of the building is both direct 
and indirect. A seven-foot fan, handling 21,000 
cubic feet of air per minute, 
room in the building with fresh, tempered air. 
This is supplemented by direct radiation in all 
the classrooms, 


furnishes each 


corridors and_ special 
The fan draws the cold outdoor ait 


inlets thru a system of 


rooms. 
from two 


tempering coils and 


drives it into the distributing ducts placed at 
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59-67 E. Van Buren Street 


Hart, Shaffner & Marx, Chicago. 
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Concordia College, Chicago. 
City of Buffalo. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





Mr. Superintendent, it is your moral duty to get your 
materials and school supplies as cheaply as possible. 
We shall be more than pleased to add our help to 
Just drop us a line regarding your wants, 
and our quotations and samples will follow by next 


Keystone Book Company 


School Supplies — In General 





the basement ceiling. The toilet rooms are 
ventilated by means of an independent set of 
supply and exhaust ducts to prevent any pos- 
sible pollution of the general building ventila- 
tion. 

The plans of the building were drawn and 
the erection was supervised by Mr. John Laten- 
ser, architect, Omaha, Neb. Supt. 8S. T. Neveln 
of the Storm Lake schools was the moving spirit 
in the preparations preceding the construction 
work. He worked ‘out the details of the edu- 
cational requirements and assisted the build- 
ing committee of the board of education. 


POLITICS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

(Continued from Page 16) 
alone, it is that of an officer of a teachers’ asso- 
ciation. No man who needs the prominence of 
such an election in order to advance him pro- 
fessionally, has earned the right to be so 
honored: and no association of teachers that 
allows any men or set of men to consummate 
the election of such a man has properly per- 
formed his duty. The election of Chas. W. 
Eliot, as president of the National Education 
Association honored the man and the associa- 
tion, but the political trickery that elected other 
presidents of that association whom I could 
name, was a disgrace to that eminent body of 
teachers. 


From Coast to Coast 
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the Draper Adjustable Window 
Shade has its friends and admirers. 
@ In Gary, Ind., both the Emerson 
and the Froebel schools are fitted 
with the Draper Shade. 

@In Los Angeles, Cal., alone we 
have 1100 of our shades—and they 
are all working too! 


@ Why not let us tell you more 
about the famous “Draper Adjustable.” 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND 


A FEW BIG USERS. 


OF FUSON’S COTTON DUCK SHADES | 


INDIANA 


TEN REASONS WHY 
JOHNSON’S Shade Adjusters 


. = are the Best for 
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Light and & 
Ventilation @ 





light and shade 
as you need it. 
—as to merit— 
more than athou- 
m sand schools are 
W furnished. 


Schoo) Boards (in 
market), can have 
free full size per- 
manent sample, 


R.R. Johnson, Mfr, 


7208 Eberhart Ave. 
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Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 


The Famous 
S.L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 


Cloth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER, 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends. 

Have the fewest parts 
never get out of order, 

Act most rapidly and 
last longest. 7 

Handled by leading 

Supply Houses every- 

where, or address 
OLIVER C. STEELE 

MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND: 





Partisan Politics and Selfish Advantage. 

It is possible, however, for a teachers’ con- 
vention to do even worse. What shall we say 
when the offices of the association are used as 
pawns in the political game that makes or un- 
makes county superintendents or state superin- 
tendents. It is to be regretted that these of- 
ficers are elected instead of appointed as they 
are in some states. 


But since they are elected by the same po- 
litical machinery that is used to elect other 
county and state officers they must use similar 
political methods. But these methods should 
not make use of teachers or of teachers’ con- 
ventions, nor should we as teachers or as 
a convention of teachers, take part therein. As 
citizens we are of course expected to perform 
our civic duty and vote for the candidate of 
our choice. Beyond that we cannot go except 
on the ground of personal advantage. 

When we enter the field of personal advan- 
tage we enter the field of personal and partisaD 
politics in which no teacher may properly be 
found. During the last few years there has 
grown up a strong public sentiment against the 
practice of business men and politicians who 
contribute cash and influence to support a cal 
didate in return for special privilege or ap- 
pointments to office. How much greater should 
that sentiment be against the teacher who by 
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Juvenile Syphon Closet 


Branches San Francisco, Cal. 
and Los Angeles, Cal. 
Selling Pueblo, Colo. 
Agencies Salt Lake City, Utah 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Texas 


similar contributions hopes to secure certifi- 


We have 


with us today several men of the highest stand- 


cates, or promotions or appointments. 


ing in the teaching profession who will seek 
public office. Their friends will confer no favor 
upon them [ am sure, by attempting to use this 
convention in their interests. The 
should be out of polities. This means not only 
that the politician should stay out of the 
schools, but that the teachers should stay out 
of polities. 


schools 


Let us keep our part and insist 
that the politicians keep theirs. 
The Higher Standard. 

But why after all should the teachers stay 
out of polities? Because the character of our 
work is such that it cannot be conducted on the 
highest standards if we indulge in_ polities 
either special or general. We have of course the 
constitutional right to this indulgence but in 
the interest of the greater good we should waive 
that right. We should recognize that we can 
not dip into politics and then come back to the 
schools and leave our politics behind us. The 
enemies that we make will 
schoolroom. 


follow us to the 
We should avoid such a situation, 
not because we are afraid of what these enemies 
may do to us, but because we are afraid of what 
they may do to the schools. Any politician 
who is wise enough to become permanently in- 
fluential is wise enough to know that he can 
succeed only when he acts in accordance with 
the dominant public opinion. Such men know 
that it is poor polities to interfere with the 
Schools and if they are let alone they will let 
the chools alone. 

We love 
us remember that it is such because we have 
& conception of service and a standard of ethical 
duty higher than that demanded of any other 
branch of publie service. 


to call teaching a profession. Let 
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School Board Journal 


You Can Preach Sanitation All You Want 


but you must teach your children to 
practice it every day of the year. 


Nelson Pressure Tank Closets 


are Ideal for elementary and high 
Take the Juvenile or 
Mogul and they will answer every 
requirement. 











Let our school department advise 
you on your toilet and plumbing 
problems. 


Write today for information and catalog 


NELSON MEG. CO. 





A DOUBLE SCHOOL BUILDING. 
(Concluded from Page 22) 
has designed a number of successful buildings 
in Asbury Park for the board of education. 
Mr. Geo. A. Pittenger, chairman of the build- 
ing committee, bore the burden of promoting 
the planning and construction of the building. 


VIRGINIA’S PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
(Concluded from Page 13) 
administration, therefore, are in the hands of 
the district school board with an appeal to the 
school trustee electoral board. The powers of 
a city school board correspond with those of a 
district school board, which are to elect teach- 
eres, make rules for the government of the 
schools and regulate the conduct of the pupils 

gvoing to and returning from school. 


Local and State Co-operation. 

It is apparent that the power of the State 
Board of Education to appoint division super- 
intendents and to make regulations which have 
the effect of law gives it a very potent voice in 
the larger school affairs of the State. It may 
set standards, create ideals, and in some in- 
stances see that needed improvements are 
made with a dispatch and a wide effectiveness 
that could not be possible under any other sys- 
tem. At the same time, local independence 
and initiative are carefully protected by per- 
mitting no appeal to the State authorities in 
matters of detail. I should say that in such 
matters as securing expert supervision and lead- 
ing an entire state into progressive paths, the 
State Board is given free rein so far as funds 
are available, while in such matters as securing 
good teachers and developing the work of each 
school or the life of each community, the local 
authorities exercise an independence and free- 
dom which are limited only by the wishes of 








Mogul Syphon Closet 


Edwardsville, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Both State and local authorities 
encourage the formation of civic leagues and 


their patrons. 


in no state, I fancy, is an enlightened public 
opinion better able to have its decrees executed. 
The school officials and teachers of Virginia 
believe in the right of the people to rule as well 
as in their right to be educated. They hear 
the voice of their people and have learned to 
hear that voice gladly because it is the voice 
of sympathy and progress. 


THE FEBRUARY COVER DESIGN. 

The cover design of the present issue of the 
“Journal” is a free rendition of an interesting 
painting, “The Geography Lesson” by E. Pag- 
liano, an Italian painter. The picture suggests 
a wide contrast in the European educational 
ideals of the eighteenth century and the Amer- 
ican ideals of the twentieth century. 


USING THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 

To get the greatest possible value out of the 
regular issue of the School Board Journal which 
is mailed to all, the members of the school 
board at Coldwater, Mich., Supt. C. R. Stone 
reads each issue carefully as soon as it reaches 
him. He then mails the members of the board 
a card suggesting to them a careful reading of 
such articles as have a direct bearing on local 
conditions. Thus he prepared the following card 
touching the January number of the Journal. 

“The Golden Rule prompts me to mention two 
good articles in the last School Board Journal. 
In your busy time at holiday season, you may 
have overlooked these. Permit me to recom- 
mend, then, the reading of the article on page 8 
of the January Journal. This article is written 
by Mr. Kendall who for years was superintend- 
ent at Indianapolis. The other article is on 
page 12, and is entitled, The School Budget. 
Owatonna, whose system is described, has prac- 
tically the same population as Coldwater. There 
are other very excellent features in this Journal. 
I wish we might discuss some of them at board 
meetings.” 





WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 


There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all clothes 


locker purposes. 


We can’t say 


much here, and what we might say, 
in print, wouldn’t convince you to 


any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifyin 


lockers 


we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFF- 
ICE, free of all expense to you, charges 
prepaid, a finished sample showing the 


noes 


i ae te na EO ee Na se ah 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Milwaukee Office: 
527 CASWELL BLOCK 


COLD-WEATHER FOUNTAINS. 


“Sanitary drinking fountains are an advance 
hygienically over the old-fashioned common 
cup,” said a superintendent recently. “But, they 
are ‘no good,’ as the boys say, in cold weather. 
They freeze and the enamel on them cracks. 
There is a distinct need for a non-freezing drink- 
ing fountain that will work in all weather.” 

This schoolmaster became enthusiastic when 
shown a “Murdock Bubble Font” a recent out- 
door sanitary drinking device manufactured by 
the Murdock Mfg. & Supply Company of Cincin- 
nati. 

He found that the device consists of a heavy 
iron pedestal and a bronze basin and bubbler 
built for hard wear in the school-yard and the 
public playground. The mechanism which is 
operated by a foot treadle, is located in a casing 
below the frost line. It is so arranged that 
when the treadle is released the flow of water 
is stopped automatically and the entire fountain 
is drained, preventing freezing, pollution and 
tampering. In general, the fixture is boy-proof. 

The Murdock Bubble Fonts have been placed 
in the playgrounds of the Louisville public 
schools, to the number of one hundred, during 
the summer of 1913. In Cincinnati, the parks, 
public playgrounds and important traffic centers 
have been equipped with them. 


A PORTABLE STEREOPTICON. 

A stereopticon which has found wide favor in 
commercial use has just been offered to schools 
and colleges by the Victor Animatograph Com- 
pany. The instrument is known as the “Victor 
Portable” and is a low-priced, high-grade pro- 
jection lantern. Its chief merit lies in the flex- 
ible equipment by which it can be adjusted to 
use in small classrooms as well as large audi- 
toriums with equal success. 

For county superintendents, supervisors and 


construction and finish of our lockers. 
You can examine it carefully and return 
at our expense, the carrying charges to 
be paid at this end. Then you’ll know 
what GOOD lockers are like. You can see 
and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUC- 
TION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, 
PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt 
showing —the NEW STEEL PIVOT 
HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL 
BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 
you'll see a high class locker at a low 
class price, which will surprise and de- 
light you. SAY YES, we’ 


In fact, 


do the rest. 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 
CHICAGO 


traveling special instructors the ‘Victor Port- 
able” stereopticon is especially valuable because 
of its light weight, rigidity and easy adjust- 
ability. 

Full information about the instrument includ- 
ing a free service test may be had by addressing 
the Victor Animatograph, 141 Victor Building, 
Davenport, Ia. 


ISSUE YEAR BOOK. 

The A. N. Palmer Company has issued its 
yearbook of the Palmer Method of Business 
Writing for 1914. The pamphlet, which is fully 
illustrated, contains a statement of the principles 
which underlie the Palmer method, a history of 
the firm and of its publications, and a variety 
of information on the pedagogy of writing. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


In no class of institutions is there such a de- 
mand for protection against fire, explosions and 
other panic-inciting accidents as in the schovls. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that 
a gold medal has been awarded to the Nicholas 
Power Company, manufacturers of Power's 
Cameragraph No. 6A, by the American Museum 
cf Safety, under whose auspices the First Inter- 
national Exposition of Safety and Sanitation was 
held at the Grand Central Palace, New York, in 
December last. This marked tribute to the 
mechanical genius and continued efforts of Mr. 
Nicholas Power has been the occasion of much 
rejoicing by those who have been bending their 
energies to uplift the motion-picture art, espec- 
ially with regard to the prevention of fire and 
accident. Mr. Power has been heartily congrat- 
ulated. 

New Victor Records. 


Three interesting songs have been added re- 
cently to the list of Victor Educational Records, 
manufactured by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company for schoolroom use. They are: 

The Hymn to Apollo, the oldest known ex- 
ample of the music of ancient Greece, a graceful, 
dignified, worshipful hymn. 

Summer is a ’Coming In, the oldest example 
of a six-part Round, dating from the Twelfth 
Century. 

Willow, Willow, an old English folk-song, the 
melody of which has been traced to the Six- 
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teenth Century and is supposed to be 
older. 
Expensive Typewriters. 

The Remington Typewriter Company has re 
cently completed two of the most expensive type- 
writers ever sold in the United States. The 
machines cost $2,500 each, or to be exact, $4,940 
for the pair, and were delivered to the Cincin- 
nati Board of Elections for writing abstracts of 
election returns. 

The machines are similar to those furnished 
to school boards and other public offices for writ- 
ing tabular matter. They contain 32 adding 
attachments each and will do in two days what 
formerly took eight days, and will in addition, 
save a large printing bill. 


Sanitary Don’ts. 

The medical inspector of the Birmingham, Ala., 
public schools, Dr. James S. McLester, has pre- 
pared a list of ten “sanitary don’ts’” for the 
children enrolled in the grades. The “don'ts” 
are printed and have been found of considerable 
value in impressing the health idea in the homes 
as well as the schools. Dr. McLester says: 
Don’t patronize venders of dirty ice cream. 
Don’t eat candy, fruit or lunches that have 
been exposed to flies or street dust. 

3. Don’t tolerate milkmen who put preserva: 
tives in milk. 

4. Don’t patronize bakers who deliver bread, 
rclls or cake uncovered, and allow their drivers 
to handle them with bare and filthy hands. 

5. Don’t enter dirty, unventilated picture 
shows, and don’t sit or sleep in a room with all 
the windows closed. 

6. Don’t put pencils or pens in your mouth; 
they may have been already in some infected 
mouth. 

7. Don’t swap candy, fruit or chewing gum; 
that is a dangerous habit. 

8. Don’t kiss anyone on the mouth; let the 
lips touch the cheek instead. 

9. Don’t be afraid of soap and water. Dirt is 
your worst enemy. 

10. Don’t give unto others what you would 
not have them give unto you. If you have & 
contagious disease, you should stay away from 
children that are well. 
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Remember— 


THE MURDOCK 
BUBBLE- FONT 


is the only fountain on the mar- 
ket that will not freeze. 
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Every Doctor will tell 
you ‘‘The place for School 
Drinking Fountains is in 
the yard.’’ 


Supply your school yard with 
a Fountain that works twelve 
(12) months in the year and not 
surty only May and June—September 


<JRAP and October. 


FROST LINE 


y WASTE To SEWER 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET 


+ THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. & 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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about your pedestal or ordinary corridor 


drinking fountain ? 


A Range Drinking Fountain makes crowd- 
ing impossible, especially during the early spring 
weather when boys and girls drink water “‘like 


fish,’’ 


Think this over, you schoolmen, and then 


write us immediately for our new catalog. 


Address today 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Little drops of water 
Metered as they flow 
Cost a lot of money 
As your water bill will show 


USE 


Clow Automatics 


SAVE 50% 
A Ghain is a Plaything 


A chain on a school closet 
is always an invitation to 
mischief. A school boy is 
most interested in pulling it 
when he can pull it off, or 
swing it out of reach. 


Careless and mischievous 
children cannot make trouble 
with Clow Automatic closets. 
They are boy proof. 


And they do not depend for 
their operation upon the well 
meaning but careless child. 
They do his thinking for him 

-they flush automatically, 
and always economically. 


They are thrifty about the 
use of water— admitting just 
enough to flush the bowl and 
no more. 


Save Money as Well as 
Trouble 


The importance of this 
economy in the use of water 
is demonstrated by the fact 
that actual test shows a sav- 
ing of 50% in water taxes 
over the ordinary type of 
closet. 


AND HOW THEY LAST? 


Clow closets are made of 
Adamantose ware. This 
means that they arestrong as 
iron, cannot craze, and are non-absorbent and unstainable. 


Clow Auto-Projecto Closet 
(Madden's Patent) 


Equal care is devoted to the material and construction of the 
seats. They neither warp, crack nor split. 


For schools, office buildings, and public institutions—for every 
building in which automatic closets are desirable—'‘‘The Clow 
Automatic’’ is the only closet that will give entire satisfaction. 
Whether your equipment is large or small, you cannot afford to be 
without Clow automatic closets — the only closets that are auto- 
matic—the closets that save you water taxes—that do not get out 
of order. 


oP “When mstalled am operated accoudy he our wriilen mstructons 
weguerantee lor lve years the OPERATION and FVERY 
TART of the Madden [4tent Automatic Chsets, 


damage by trost or violence alone excepted 


Bb Refuse to buy all Automatic Closets that are nol similarly gusranteed 


Send for Catalog 38 
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Sanitary School Fixtures our Specialty 
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TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





Most Popular 


Strongest, Amusement Apparatus 
ever Invented 
Safest, 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 
Manufactured 


Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 


City of Chicago. 
w. S. TOTHILL 


(Established 1875) 
Paternal Latin. 

“Can’t you keep still, David?” asked Mr. 
Mead from behind his evening paper. “What 
are you doing?” 

“Studyin’ Latin,” came the muffled answer, 
“an’ I’m stuck.” 

“Show it to me,” ordered his father, re- 
signedly. Mr. Mead’s Latin was exceedingly 
rusty, and he, knowing this fact, was wont to 
act with due caution. 

David brought his work over and explained 
where the trouble lay. A certain word could not 
be found in the vocabulary, nor could he guess 
whence the form was derived. His father 
studied a moment and then said: “Now, David, 
I don’t think I ought to help you. In this case 
it is merely a question of your knowing your 
declensions and conjugations.” 

The lad worked till bedtime without success. 
The next afternoon he came home from school 
with a look of triumph. 

“ve found out about that word!” he an- 
nounced. 

“Perseverance—” began his father. 

“The teacher told us—it was a misprint!” 


A teacher in a New Jersey high school had 
been trying to make clear to her pupils the 
principle in physics that heat expands and cold 
contracts. The rule was discussed in its vari- 
ous aspects and bearings, and finally the teacher 
said: 

“William Brown, suppose you give me a good 
example of the rule.” 

“Well, ma’am,” answered William, “in sum- 
mer, when it is hot, the days are longer, and in 
winter, when it is cold, the days are shorter.” 
An Awkward Age. 

Teacher: How old are you, Bobby? 

Bobby: Aw, ma says I’m too young to eat 
the things I like, and too o'd to ery when I 
don’t get them. 





Essential. 
Teacher—“Now, children, suppose this classroom were suddenly 


enveloped in flames, and escape cut off, what 
thing to do to prevent loss of life?” 


Tommy Tatters—“Keep cool.’’—Puck. 


Send for Catalogue. 
1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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It Went Before. 

A professor, noted for his severe way of ex- 

amining students, tackled a raw-looking fresh- 

man: “I understand you attend the philosophy 
class?” Yes,” 

“Well, no doubt you heard lectures on various 
subjects. Did you ever hear one on cause and 
effect?” “Yes.” “Does an effect ever go before 
a cause?” “Yes,” r 


“Give an instance!” “A 
barrow wheeled by a man!” The doctor put no 
more questions. | 


There was a meeting of the new teachers and 
the old. It was a sort of love feast, reception, 
or whatever you call it. Anyhow, all the teach- 
ers got together and pretended that they didn’t 
have a care in the world. After the eats were 
ate, the symposiarch proposed a toast: “Long 
Live Our Teachers!” 

It was drunk enthusiastically. One of the new 
teachers was called on to respond. He modestly 
accepted. His answer was: “What on?’ 

“Our Style Betrays Us.” 

The class had emerged joyously from a seme- 
ster in American Litetature—its bright, partic- 
ular stars, its forms, its various styles, its 
masterpieces, and so forth. 

With smiling confidence the teacher scanned 
the final examination papers, and found this: 

“What was Whittier’s style?’ 

“Whittier was not what you would eall a 
stylish man. He cared more for his books and 
for writing than for clothes.” 


Teacher—“Benjamin, how many times must 
I tell you not to snap your fingers? Now put 
down your hand and keep still. I shall hear 
what you have to say presently.” 

Five minutes later: “Now, then, Benjamin, 
what is it that you wanted to say?” 

Benjamin—‘There was a tramp in the hall a 
while ago, and I saw him go off with your gold- 
headed parasol.” 


“They tell me” said 
the fair school ma’am, 
“that you are a great 
student of human na- 
ture.” 

“Yes,” admitted the 
great educator, “and I 


have learned  some- 


thing about women 
too.”’ 
Teacher — “If a 


plumber gets five dol- 
lars for working eight 
hours a day what will 
he get for working ten 
hours a day?’ 

Boy (whose Dad be- 
longs) — “He’d get a 
calling down from the 


would be the best 


Union.” 
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| When you buy a pencil always ask for the 
It’s a guarantee of quality. 


No. 245 “Alpha” for Beginners. 
No. 315 “‘ Veriblack’’ for Drawing. 
No. 325 “‘Writing’’ for General Use. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
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An Effectual Remedy. 
Despairing Mother—“Tommie keeps running 
away from school. He’ll never learn anything!” 
Sister—“Don’t worry. Father’ll give him a 
lickin’ that7ll make him smart!” 


Not Daunted. 

Charlie had failed at the semi-annual pro- 
motion and his father took him to task because 
he showed no signs of remorse. “I’d be ashamed 
to be in a class with so much smaller chil- 
dren,” said his father severely. 

“But, Dad,” answered Charlie, “think how 
proud those kids are to be in the same class with 
a big boy like me.” 


Why He Went. 

“Why did you come to college, anyway? You 
are not studying,” said the Professor. 

“Well,” said Willie, “I don’t know exactly 
myself. Mother says it is to fit me for the 
Presidency; Uncle Bill, to sow my wild oats; 
Sis, to get a chum for her to marry, and Pa, to 
bankrupt the family.” 





Miss Grammar: 


What advantage do you 
claim for your new school dictionary which you 
have brought out? 

Bookman: [I never knew of another book 
from which one could find out so quickly what 
it does not contain. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Fuson Adj. Shade Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
The Prang Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred. Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8. Tothill. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros, 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING, 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
American Seating Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE. 
Electric Goods Mfg. Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TIO 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 
BE. W. A. Kowles. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE, 


Albion Bangor Slate Co. 
Crown Slate Company. 
Diamond Slate Company. 
Excelsior Slate Company. 
Granville Hahn. 

E. J. Johnson. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 


North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 
Phoenix Slate Company. 
Stephens-Jackson Co. 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 
Thomas Zellner. 


BOOK CASES (SECTIONAL). 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Shaw-Walker Co. 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
University Pub. Co. 


BOOK DEALERS. 
Keystone Book Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A. J. Barnes Pub, Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co, 
Phonographic Inst. Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
The Prang Co. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
University Pub. Co. 
P. P. Simmons, Inc. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan. , 
Geo. 8S. Hughs 
D. Appleton & Co. 
The Century Co. 
Educational Pub, Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co 
Longsman, Green & Co. 


Scott, Foresman & Co. 
A. N. Palmer Co 


MeMinn & Gear. 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard. 
Cox Sons & Vining. 


CHARTS. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co, 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Colonial Crayon Co 

(Dealers.) 
American Seating Co. 


DSasackZ 


Eagle Pencil Co. 

The Prang Co, 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


CUPOLAS. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE, 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H, Sheldon & Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson ue Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


ERASERS. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


FILING CABINETS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Shaw-Walker Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Binney & Smith. 

Virginia School Supply Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
American Seating Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Keystone Book Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

L. A. Murray & Co. 

Thomas Charles Co. 


GLOBES. 
Rand MeNally & Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8. Tothill, 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


INK — DRY. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co. 
Cleveland Inkwel!l Co 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Milton Bradley Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 


Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works, 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID SLATING. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


LOCKERS. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


LOOSE LEAF—BOOKS. 
Detroit Loose-Leaf Specialty Co. 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
FE. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 

Cc. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

Cc. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Richards-Wilecox Mfg. Co. 

R. Murphy's Sons & Co. 
MAPS. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 

PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


PASTE. 
A. S. Hoyt Co. 
The Prang Co. 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Fagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
Boston Specialty Corp. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 
PICTURES. 
Natl. Art Supply Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Mershon & Morley. 
American Portable House Co. 
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Educational ‘Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms, 
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PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 


ACCESSORIES. 


Bausch & Lomb. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co. 
Precision Machine Co. 
Nicholas Power Co. 
Underwood & Underwood 
Victor Animatograph Co. 


RECORD SYSTEMS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Shaw-Walker Co. 

RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
SAFE CABINETS. 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Shaw-Walker Co. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


STATIONERY. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


STATUARY. 
Natl. Art Supply Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Sanitary Products Co 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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None other can receive a y 
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TELEPHONES. 
Connecticut Telephone & Elec, Co 
klectrie Goods Mfg. Co 
Western Flectric Co, 


TOILET PAPER. 
American Sanitary Products Co 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
United Electric Co. 


VARNISHES, 
Billings-Chapin Co. 


VISES. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
C. Christiansen. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works. 
A. L. Bemis. 


WALL DEAFENING., 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS, 
Billings-Chapin Co, 
WINDOW PLATFORMS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS 


Cc, I. Wimmer. 
R. R. Johnson. 


WIRE WINDOW 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works. 


GUARDS. 


REFERENCE INDEX 


Albion Bangor Slate Co...... 37 Longsman, Green & Co he 
American Crayon Co..... ..»» 4 Lyons & Carnahan.. sai ona 
American Portable House Co..60 Macmillan Co., The. .. ee 
Amer, Sanitary Products Co.. 5 MeConnell School Supply Co. .60 
American Seating Co..........61 MeIntosh Stereopticon Co......54 
Eee Oe (COs, De iicese cence 16 McMinn & Gear.... 42 
Associated Mfrs. Co.......... 60 Medart Mfg. Co.., Fred.......,40 
mormon Pub. Co., A. 5. ...<c00s 42 Mershon & Morley Cn... cc 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co...32 Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co....69 
SMC MEE, «6 Siare5:G-4.9'6 4.6.4 baad 1 Murphy’s Sons Co., R......... 8 
Billings-Chapin Co. ...........58 Murrav & Co.. IL a 42 
Binney & Smith Co..... ...-56 National Art Supply Co. eee BB 
Boston Specialty Corporation..52 National Crayon Co ee: 
Bradley Co., Milton. ..30 Nelson Mfg. Co.. N. O oe 67 
Buffalo Forge Co......4th Cover N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 56 
Cabot, Samuel ...... .4th Cover North Bangor Slate Co.. ae 
os i a) oe Meeteom & G6. A. zw... 28 42 
Charles Ne re 3 Oliver Machinery Co..... osu 
Chicago Apparatus Co......... 19 Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co.2d Cover 
Christiansen, C. ..... seeeee L Palmer Co., A. N.., ‘ .. 64 
Cleveland Inkwell Co.... ..62 Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 5 
Clow & Sons, James B........69 Parsons Bros. Slate Co.......37 
Colonial Crayon Co......... 15 Penbody School Furniture Co.62 
Col’bia Graphophone Co.3d Cover Peckham, Little & Co.......:- Bt 
Columbia School Supply Co... 3 Pennsylvania Blackboard Co...37 
Connecticut Tel. & Elee. Co...52 Penn. Structural Slate Co..... 1 
Cee ee ee) Be Bo ic cécateces On Permanent Edu. Exhibit Co..60 
Cotrell & Leonard.............52 Peter & Volz Co..... <<a 
Cox Sons & Vining............52 Phoenix Slate Co...... sae 7 
Crescent Machine Co...........60 Phonographic Institute, The...42 
ho, Te Os ee ..37 Pitman & Sons, Isaac.. +0 an 
DePree Chemical Co..... -- 5 Power Co., Nicholas..........-39 
Detroit Loose Leaf Spec. Co 52 Prang Co.. The...... ee 
Devoe & Raynolds ........ 30 Precision Machine Co.........-38 
Diamond Slate Co..............87 Rand MeNallv & Co.... ... 44 
Dow Wire & Iron Works......54 temington Typewriter Co... 
Draper Shade Co., Luther 0..66 pRichards-Wileox Mfe. Co......50 
Durand Steel Locker Co.......55 Rowles, BE. W. A.....ccecee ee oO 
Eagle Pencil Co...............71 Rundle Spence Mfz. Co.......- 69 
Economy Drawing Table Co 56 seott. Foresman & Co.......:- 44 
Educational Pub. Co..........46 ghaw-Walker Co. necaeeueee 
Electric Goods Mfg. Co.... 45 Sheldon & Co.. E. H.........+: 53 
Excelsior Slate Co..... , 37 Silver. Burdett & Co........-. 8 
Pawer, TOSOTMATA 2... cicccescce se Simmons Co., Parker P.......- ‘3 
Federal Steel Fixture Co -66 Sower Co.. Christopher......-- 

Fuson Adjustable Shade Co....66 Spalding & Bros., A. G......++ 32 
Ginn & ee ae eae rt Squires Inkwell Co..... Se 
Globe-Wernicke Co. ..........-3l Standard Elec, Time Co.4th Cover 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.41 gteele Mfg. Co.. Oliver C.....-66 
Hahn, Granville .... as .-37 Stephens-Jackson Co.....%..0++38 
Haney School Furniture Co 62 Streissguth-Petran Engrav. Co§8 
Heath & Co., D. C.. 6 Tannewitz Works, The 5 & 62 
Hess Warming & Vtg. Co 68 teachers Cas'Itv Underwriters. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co.33 mingman & Co. M. L weet 
Holtzer-Cabot Electrie Co 10) Tothill. W. S ; an 
Houghton Mifflin Co 48 tinderwood & Underwood . AT 
Hoyt Co.. Arthur § 63 tnited Electric Co., The......-50 
Hughs, Geo Shelley a. United States Inkwell Co . BB 
Tohnson, F. J ’! Tniversity Publishing Co... . 4 
en a as xa Victor Animatograph Co = 
<ansas City Scenic Co o ‘tetor Talking Machine Co...-2 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 1 A tae — ig kets Benen Co cota 
Teoclens task Co. saad 68 Vonnegut Hardware Co.. A 
Landis Engireering & Mfg. Co.64 Western Electric - na teal <a 
Langslow, Fowler Co : ..57 Wimmer & Co., ¢ I . "en 
Lehich Struct. Slate Mfg. Co.37 Wolff Mfg Co., L ; +18 
Lippincott Co., J. B 48 Zellner, Thomas 7 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Why have school authorities in the city of New York--- 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Cambridge, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Elgin, Hartford, Kansas City, Louisville, New Haven, Norfolk, Portland, Ore., Portsmouth, 
Va., Providence, Rochester, Roxbury, Syracuse, Waterbury, Williamsport, and hundreds of 
other cities and towns purchased Columbia School Grafonolas ? 


Tone 


but that is not the only reason. 


The Columbia tone is a result—and the Columbia Grafonola embodies the causes in its mechanical and struct- 
ural superiority; in the form and construction of its tone-chamber and its reproducer and tone-arm; in its silent and 
powerful motor; in its tone-control “leaves” which have supplanted the old idea of “doors,” and in the expert and 
workmanlike assembling of all its parts and down to every last detail of its cabinet work. 







Columbia Special 
School Outfit 


Write for booklet and quotations. 


“Teacher! 
may we have a 









Columbia 
Grafonola 


in our school?” 


Send for 1913-14 edition “SCHOOL ROOM 
MUSIC” Booklet, fully illustrated, giving 
helpful suggestions how to make your school The GRAFONOLA 
music more efficient. SCHOOL GIRL 


(Copyright d) 


Epi 


Creators of the talking machine industry. Pioneers and 
leaders in the talking machine art. 





Graphophone Company 


Box B510, Woolworth Building, New York 
Toronto — 363-5-7 Sorauren Avenue 


Prices in Canada plus duty 


Owners of the fundamental patents. Largest manufac- 
turers of talking machines in the world. 


Educational Department 











WARREN EASTON BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


MR. EDWARD A. CHRISTY, MUNICIPAL ARCHITECT 
Illustrated in the Dec. issue of this Journal is the finest type of Southern school building, and as such is equipped with 


STANDARD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM BELL SYSTEM 


consisting of a 60-beat Master Clock having mercury pendulum and operating a 12 program, one minute automatic program machine. The same Master 
Clock also operates 41 14-inch round Secondary Clocks, 39 bells in rooms, 8 8-inch gongs in corridors, and 2 10-inch outside gongs. There is also in- 
stalled in the office a connector board by means of which any bell may be operated on any program, and any bell operated entirely independent of 
program machine. The entire system is operated by a 12-volt storage battery equipment charged directly from the lighting circuit. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CoO., Springtield, Mass. 


141 Franklin St., Boston 200 Fifth Ave., New York 729-30 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 461 Market St., San Francisco 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bldg., Los Angeles 


v Butfalo 
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Forges 


are made stationary or 

portable. An example 

of the former is shown 
here and of the latter below. The portable forge is completely 
self-contained, comprising fan which serves as a combined blower 
and exhauster; water tank and room for green coal onthe hearth. ; 

. : ‘ ; : : Norman School, Kansas City, Mo. 

The blower is either operated by hand or by an individual electric Charles A. Smith, Architect, Kansas City 
motor using less current than a 16 c.p. electric bulb. These 
portable forges are coming into use, not only in smaller schools, 


but also in some larger ones, as they have many practical features N 01SeC- i ro of 


tocommendthem. Ask us for full particulars about all styles of °4°: 
SM Bee tents Floors and Partitions 


Forges which are now It is the duty of every school-house architect and building com- 


d mittee to take all precautions to protect pupils and teachers from 
— by 98 per cent. of all the nervous strain and distraction produced by sounds passing from 


manual training schools one room to the next, through floors and partitions. Next to light 


: : and ventilation, this is the most important item in school-house 
in the United States. construction. Perfect results can be obtained by the use of 


Buffalo Forge — Gabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


Company The Standard Sound Deadener 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs. 
Buffalo, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample and full particulars sent on request. 





Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt, 


No. 680 Beware of unsanitary imitations. 





